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Or late years, and especially since the war, with its inevitable 
sequel of widespread bankruptcy and trade depression, the 
ary of “ civilisation in danger ”’ has become a text for an 
immense output of gloomy writing on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Jeremiah has become a best seller. Judging by 
the eagerness of the public to devour his works—we are told 
that 170,000 copies of Spengler’s Decline of the West have 
been circulated in Germany alone—it would appear that an 
petite for disaster, and a sour delight in contemplating 

e prospect of it, are among the salient characteristics of 
that distinguished person known as the “ modern man,” 
of which appetite our literary Jeremiahs, with an eye to 
business, have not been slow to take advantage. Even in 
fiction the heroes and heroines now most popular are not 
those of the Jeannie Deans and Adam Bede varieties, who 
had an heroic strain in their composition, but distracted 
young ladies and gentlemen who succeed, mostly by a series 
‘of spectacular sex-antics, in making a horrible mess of their 
lives and appropriately hang themselves or shoot one 
another in the final scene. “Civilisation,” as interpreted by 
our popular Jeremiahs, would seem to be behaving itself in 
much the same way and moving towards a similar catas- 
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trophe. It is not only “in danger,” but in process of 
succumbing to its dangers, rapidly dissolving into chaos 
through sex aberrations, biological degeneration, political 
incompetence, economic greed and the general permeation 
of every department in life by cant, humbug and hypocrisy, 
Such is the well-known story. 

So far as I can see, the dangers besetting civilisation at 
the present moment, though unquestionably great, are not 
greater than they have often been in the past or are likely 
often to be in the future. We have certainly become more 
acutely aware of them. But this, in itself, should be 
reckoned a point to the good, on the ground that “ fore. 
warned is forearmed,” though this good point is somewhat 
offset by the cowardly fears which the revelation of danger 
inspires in the timid hearts of a comfort-loving generation, 
By its very nature civilisation is, always has been, and 
always will be, a dangerous enterprise in a universe such 
as this. The dangers besetting it change their form but 
never disappear. Whatever may be the case with demo- 
cracy, there is certainly no such thing as making this universe 
“safe” for civilisation, which continues to exist, not by 
reason of any “safeguards” that may protect it, but by 
reason of the deeper fact that man is, naturally, a danger- 
facing animal, equipped by the constitution of his mind and 
body for facing dangers and asserting himself in spite of them. 

By the danger-facing qualities of man civilisation was 
created, with the odds vastly against its creation ; by them 
it exists at the present moment, and by them alone can it be 
carried on and developed to higher issues in the future. 
Were these qualities to fail civilisation would unquestionably 
collapse. But there is no reason to anticipate their failure. 
Not that the advance of civilisation is likely to be more of a 
** walk-over ”’ in the future than it has been in the past. It 
has never been a “ walk-over.” Hard fighting against 
heavy odds has accompanied every step of advance, and I 
see no prospect whatever that these conditions, so congenial 
to man as a danger-facing animal, will be relaxed in the 
future. Even if the unity of mankind were attained 
to-morrow and the world lapped in universal peace it could 
be a dangerous unity, a precarious peace, and either condi- 
tion would dissolve immediately if the heroic qualities 
which had brought it into being were no longer present to 
sustain it from day to day. Safe in the sense of being fool- 
proof, safe in the sense of being coward-proof, safe in the 
sense of being able to dispense with the faithfulness of 
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trustees, the skill of master minds and the courage of heroes— 
this civilisation never has been, is not and can never be ; nor 
should we desire it if we understood ourselves better. The 
history of an advancing civilisation is the history of a crisis 

rpetually faced and mastered, its fortunes becoming more 
critical, and not less, with every step of the advance. A civili- 
sation which has no crisis to face is a contradiction in terms. 

In the last paragraph I have named what seem to me 
the saving forces of civilisation, so far, that is, as the fortunes 
of society lie within the control of our human wills—the 
faithfulness of trustees, the skill of the competent, the 
courage of the brave. These three are not easily dis- 
tinguished one from another ; they overlap and fuse at many 
points and would probably be found in the last analysis to 
be three names for the one original quality which marks off 
the good citizen, in the wholeness of his personality, from the 
bad. None of the three, indeed, can belong to any one of us 
unless it be combined with some measure of the other two. 
The trustee, for example, cannot be reckoned faithful who 
has taken no pains to acquire the skill his trusteeship 
demands, or lacks the courage to maintain his trust in face of 
temptations to betray it and a strong arm to deal drastically 
with his tempters. Whichever of the three qualities we 
take as our starting point we shall find, as the implications 
are unfolded, that the possessor of it must be a highly 
vitalised personality, with his wits about him and his 
energies under control. The forces which reside in such 
persons are the saving forces of civilisation, and there are no 
others—at least on the human plane. 

I am far from asserting that these forces exist to-day in 
a degree sufficient to guarantee the permanence of our 
civilisation. Clearly they do not. There is enough un- 
faithfulness all over the world, enough incompetence and 
enough cowardice to expose the fortunes of civilisation to 
grave peril. But, comparing present times with past, I find 
no ground for thinking that the saving forces to-day are less 
vigorous and active than in any previous age. They are 
fiercely opposed by their contraries, perhaps more fiercely 
than ever ; but the very fierceness of this opposition has the 
effect of quickening them with new energy and resolution, of 
causing them to draw more closely together and enter into 
world-wide unions for meeting the foe with a common front. 
I count this an inspiring spectacle—one that should kill in all 
of us the desire to curse the age we have been born into, 
filling us rather with a proud and exultant joy that we are 
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alive to see this battle between Best and Worst fought out 
to the uttermost and to take part in it according to ow 
powers—the cause for which every man came into the world, 

No one, indeed, can predict the issue. A sudden inroad 
of weariness and despair, a spasm of cowardice and irresoly- 
tion, an outbreak of distrust and mutiny in the ranks of the 
Best, any one of these might give the Worst the advantage 
it is waiting for and civilisation would be lost. But, having 
regard to the fact that in ages when the saving forces were 
less active, less determined and less united civilisation was 
nevertheless brought into being and carried forward in face 
of immense opposition, there is no reason for losing heart in 
presence of the great crisis that now confronts us. _Inwardly 
I feel convinced that the Best will win through, fortified in 
that conviction by study of the past, though unable to give 
proof of it. But it will be a near thing, and there will be 
many casualties. 

I am willing to concede all that the pessimists are pro- 
claiming about the evils of mechanisation and standardisa- 
tion, and if civilised societies were composed exclusively of 
weaklings and fools I should agree with the pessimists in 
predicting the worst. But mechanisation and standardisa- 
tion are not final ; nor have they caught us napping. Weare 
becoming awake to the dangers they threaten and are pre- 
paring to resist them. That makes all the difference. A 
race which has emerged from the ignorance and brutality of 
barbaric ages is quite capable of emerging from mechanisation 
and standardisation, and will emerge if brave men stand to it, 

On the field of education especially, where, in my opinion, 
the main battle will have to be fought, we may see the 
process beginning under our very eyes. The machine and 
the standard, far from being final, are precisely what 
humanity needs to clear the way, prepare the ground and 
provide the means for a new outburst of creative activity. 
They furnish the Best with means for consolidating and 
organising its forces, with tools, weapons and commissariat 
for embarking on the next campaign against the Worst. A 
mechanical age truly ; but, unless the omens are deceiving, 
the prelude to another, when man will do again what he has 
so often done in the past, by asserting his mastery over the 
conditions that confront him, and proving himself greater 
than any machine. Man is not so easily “‘ standardised ”’ as 
our Jeremiahs would have us believe. 
® And yet our ultimate dependence must be, not on omens, 
but on ourselves. Never before has the Best enjoyed so 
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lage and promising an opportunity for asserting itself 

aginst the Worst-—thanks in large measure to that very 
machinery which has provided pessimism with the most 
dismal of its themes. But the opportunity may be lost and 
will be if the brave lose heart. In that case civilisation will 
deserve its fate and the justice of the universe, which is 
not a charitable institution, will be vindicated. The only 
civilisation worth preserving is one that stands prepared, at 
alltimes and under all circumstances, to fight for its existence. 

I have written as though the fate of civilisation were 
being decided exclusively on the human plane. But, for 
myself, I am strongly disposed to think that, mingling with 
the part we contribute to the issue, there is another part 
belonging to an immensely potent and dynamic thing which 
may best be named, for my present purpose, the Fact. 
When all our theories have had their say, our disintegrating 
“isms? done their worst and our new religions been duly 
advertised and propagated, it will be found that the issue is 
ultimately decided, not by them, but by the Fact. If we 
penetrate to the Fact we penetrate to the winning power. 
And there should be no great difficulty in doing so, seeing 
that we are all intimately acquainted with the Fact in our 
knowledge of the difference between truth and falsehood, 
between right and wrong and in our general sense of decency. 
This is the divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them as 
we may by our theories, our “‘isms,”’ our propaganda and our 
new religion. And, so far as I can make out, the Fact is 
quite definitely on the side of skill, trusteeship and courage, 
which are the saving forces of civilisation. It is a great 
reinforcement to that side. As definitely, the Fact stands 
opposed to counsels of despair, to incompetence and to 
pusillanimity and will make short work of any civilisation 
which yields to them. ‘‘ Come and see what desolation it 
has wrought on the earth.”’ The shores of history are strewn 
with the wrecks of cowardly civilisations which the Fact has 
blown upon and shattered. They got their deserts. 

Unquestionably we are confronted with “ a moral crisis.” 
But when was it otherwise ? Some would point back to the 
age of Authority, when the rules of life were taken as estab- 
lished and the gospel of ‘‘ go-as-you-please ’’ had never been 
heard of. No mistake could be greater. In those days 
“ go-as-you-please,”’ though not yet formulated as a theory, 
was as rampant as it is to-day. It was the private creed of 
millions. Dante’s Hell is packed full of its disciples. The 
rules of life were there, certainly, backed by all the authority 
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of heaven and earth. But how many people obeyed them ? 
Only the few. The sinners have always been more 
numerous than the saints, and never more so than in the 
age of Authority. Hell, by those who believed in it, has 
always been deemed to be fuller than heaven. Read the 
history of medieval Europe when the authority of the 
Church was supreme; read the history of Puritan New 
England when the Ten Commandments were enforced by the 
terrors of hell. What do we find? We find that the vast 
majority of the people were backsliders and offenders, whose 
daily lives were the despair of the moralists and preachers 
of the time. Then, as now, hard fighting was the lot of the 
moral ideal, but under conditions far less favourable, far 
less hopeful than to-day. Then, as now, a moral crisis had 
to be faced every day. I admire the courage of those old 
fighters in meeting it, and heartily wish that the moral 
defeatists of our time could be persuaded to take a leaf out 
of their book. When the moral forces get frightened by the 
opposition that confronts them they cease to be moral. 
They cease even to be forces. 

If I had to divide the human race into two classes I 
should not divide them into sheep and goats or into saints 
and sinners. Men and fools would be a better classification. 
A fool is the proper antithesis to “‘a man.”’ And so behind 
all the moral laws I am acquainted with, there is one great 
and fundamental command, which is not to be found in any 
of the traditional codes, but seems to me very plainly written 
in the general constitution of this universe and weighted 
with all the authority of the Fact. It runs as follows: 
“thou shalt play the man; thou shalt not play the fool.” 
Without that great rule as the foundation, all the others, for 
many of which I have the highest respect, would collapse. 

If there is anything peculiar in the present moral crisis 
it lies in the fact that this call to play the man, instead of 
sounding in isolated places here and there as once it did, is 
now sounding universally all over the civilised world. It 
summons the best elements of all nations to come forth and 
stand together for battle against the worst. And men are 
not deaf to the call. The world just now is passing through 
dark times, but the splendid courage of the best men every- 
where in standing up to their reverses fills me with hope for 
the future. It makes a new bond of union between the 
nations. Never was there less cause for despair. 


Oxrorp. L. P. JACKS. 
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OUR CULTURAL AMBITIONS. 
MICHAEL KAYE, M.A., Ph.D., 


Lecturer in Education, University College, Exeter. 


To the question, What should a man do and pursue in his 
life, there is the answer of Professor Vittorini Vezzani’s 
atticle in the July number of the HisBErT JOURNAL, the 
answer of achieved insight into universal Divinity. In this 
divine life each man has determined for him a place, and he 
will do well if he fulfils the duties of this place; yet he will 
do even better if, dissatisfied with the restrictions and 
facilities of his present position, he ventures, in all humility, 
to display an eagerness for one more exacting and dangerous : 
it is not impious of him to manifest an enthusiasm for the 
service of the divine life not merely according to the measure 
which is demanded of him first, but ever more abundantly 
and heroically ; without disloyalty to the place where he is, 
he may hope that as he acquits himself well here, there will 
be given to him a place where there will be demanded of him 
more and more. So he will minister to the divine life ever 
more fully, and thereby he will be developing his own life 
towards divine value. , 

Yet even if a man should find himself, emotionally and 
intellectually, obstinately resistant to this conviction of the 
reality of universal Divinity, he may still be ambitious that 
at the end of his life he should be able to feel that he has not 
wasted himself, that he has made the best of himself, that he 
has become what he has had the capacity to become. The 
difficulty, however, with any one individual is that, though a 
diversity of directions seem open to him at the beginning, 
yet, as he chooses one, others become closed to him. What, 
then, is to guide him in his early choice ? It may be that 
whatever he does, including his choice, is determined ; yet it 
remains that he still has to choose. Is he, then, to read 
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more, or to write more? Shall he serve God or Mammon? 
Shall he be a libertine, or an artist, or a statesman, or a 
scientist, or a philosopher ? Shall his life be richly emotional 
but also tempestuous, or shall he be stoically impassive?  [t 
is difficult for him to be everything at once ; to achieve greatly 
in one respect he must forgo in other respects; the un- 
impeded expression of his primitive, instinctive nature will 
probably burn him out, will certainly render difficult for him 
the realisation of an ideal self; yet a life of calculation and 
control may end with nothing of any worth, with nothing to 
sting, or thrill, or enrapture. Man wants civilisation, and 
civilisation means repression ; but Freud is right, civilisation 
has its discontents. Even as he actually subdues his 
brutishness, man finds it difficult not to regret the loss of its 
zest and vigour, while yet, at the same time, he is fearful of 
its victorious resurgence ; for he is uneasy at the thought of 
denying his God. He must learn the necessity for concen- 
tration and exclusion, for surrender and self-sacrifice ; but 
the lesson remains for him a hard one; for inevitably he 
wants so many things at once; he is attracted by the 
culture of man universal. 

The individual enters into a world where men have 
written books, and painted pictures, and composed music, 
and erected statues and buildings and machinery. The 
books have been written in different languages and at 
different times; the paintings and the music and the 
sculpture and the architecture and the machinery have 
likewise been created at different times and in different 
places. These things are the visible fruits of human activity ; 
they represent human capacity developed and realised ; 
they represent human culture as an achievement—the 
resultant of human capacities cultivated. Not one man has 
done all this, but men through the generations in their 
pluralities ; through imitation, deliberate and undeliberate, 
through co-operation, now sustained, now fortuitous and 
unreliable, through progression, slow, even wearisome, but 
nevertheless persistent, through the accumulation of im- 
perceptibles, they have constructed our elaborate and 
gigantic civilisations—civilisations no doubt, with much 
ugliness in their foundations and workings, with much sweat 
and oil and dirt therein, with much refuse and much misery— 
yet, for all that, beautiful and astonishing to look at as a 
whole. And all this is the individual’s inheritance, and it is 
for education to ensure that he shall love it, and that he 
shall acquire the powers to profit from it. Men’s various 
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discourse in speech and writing he must learn to understand, 
what has been created in painting and music and architecture 
and machinery and sculpture, he must learn to appreciate ; 
so he will absorb human culture into himself, and thereby 
cultivate his capacity for absorption of human culture 
achieved. 

But in this ambition of his to develop his capacity for 
reception into his finitude of the fruitions of men’s diverse 
capacities, it is manifest that he must be disappointed : his 
grasp is too small, and his life too short. The culture of the 
individual, in respect of his cultivated capacity for the 
absorption of universal human culture achieved, can never 
be identical with this achieved human culture itself. The 
individual would comprehend all things ; but as he discovers 
the seeming fact of human mortality he discovers also the 
seeming vanity of this cultural ambition. Herein lies the 
inexpugnable tragedy of human life; the thesis reaffirmed 
by Unamuno is pertinent and challenging ; if the individual 
cannot recapture in some manner the conviction of personal 
immortality, he will find it difficult to expel from his life with 
finality the note of incompleteness and regret ; if Death must 
triumph in the end, then for man with his aspirations towards 
totality there is the inevitable doom of frustration and 
sorrow ; he wants more and more and more ; it pains him to 
think that to the world he has come to love—the world of 
nature anterior to man, and within this natural world, the 
realm of human construction—he will be compelled, and that 
very shortly, to bid farewell ; notwithstanding the limitations 
of his capacities at the moment, he is tempted to feel that but 
with sufficient time he could do all; a vain and gratuitous 
presumption, no doubt ; but, in any case, such an unlimited 
time is not to be his; always he must seek for greatness and 
completeness with a swift cessation staring him in the face. 
True, it is an important argument that in these very gropings 
of man for a perfection of comprehension and action which 
is patently impossible for him in his terrestrial life we may 
see evidence that there is awaiting him for his cultural 
development a post-terrestrial life; but is the evidence 
sufficient, and is not the inference suggestive that whatever 
aman wants he can get, a view the erroneousness of which 
is one of those hard lessons which for his cultural develop- 
ment he needs as rapidly as possible to learn ? Dr Jacks has 
reminded us that the challenge of death must be answered ; 
that this is always the “ last enemy to be destroyed ”’ in any 
philosophy of life. But what if the answer is that the 
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individual must perish, though the race may remain; that 
though he may destroy all other enemies, yet death, his last 
enemy, will inevitably destroy him? This, of course, is not 
to imply that this answer is in fact the true one ; many great 
minds have asserted that it is not; but, apart from declara- 
tions of Faith, can the falsity be established apodeictically ; 
and in any case, what if the answer be true? Yet though 
man may have to allow that death is indestructible, he may 
yet take away from it its sting; for it is an important 
complication of his capacities that may be cultivated that he 
should be able to live on and strive for totality notwith- 
standing his awareness that his life must soon be terminated 
and his striving finally defeated. He learns to ignore the 
certainty of his death by throwing himself completely into 
the business of life ; his own death is still in the future, and 
he has time to forget it; suddenly reminded of human 
mortality by the death of another, he seeks as swiftly as 
possible to stamp the image out, and in this he may succeed 
not merely by means of wine, women and song, but by whole- 
hearted immersion in activity as such; only those who 
cannot but remember the spectre of human mortality almost 
without interruption are affected by the tragic sense of life 
profoundly. 

Moreover, the individual who cannot accept as proved 
the consolation of personal immortality, may yet extract an 
appreciable satisfaction from a self-projection into, and self- 
identification with, the individuals who have accomplished 
and enjoyed what he has not, and who will live and advance 
after he himself has gone. What the individual cannot 
achieve directly for himself, he may yet in a measure enjoy 
through imaginative sympathy with the achievements of 
others. The measure may be a small one; my imaginative 
self-projection into the minds of scientists and artists does 
not yield me their concepts and images in all the detail of 
their reality and splendour ; yet it does afford me a glimpse 
of a world infinite, eternal, and infinitely varied, which, 
though I discern it but dimly and waveringly, yet enriches 
my self with a degree of achieved culture which I should be 
foolish to despise if only because it is the utmost of which I 
am capable. The individual would grasp the totality of 
expressed concepts and images; in this ambition it may be 
inevitable that death should defeat him; nevertheless, 
towards the longed-for vision he may progress—but very 
meagrely in respect of the goal to be reached, yet appreciably 
in respect of individual capacity—not merely by seeking to 
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understand and appreciate more and more objects directly 
for himself, but also by imaginatively identifying himself 
yith all others, as they are engaged in a similar search. 

But, indeed, the individual desires more than to cultivate 
his capacity for absorption of universal human culture as an 
achievement ; he desires to cultivate the diversity of his 
novelty. And first, he is ambitious not merely to use 
instruments and to appreciate books and pictures and 
statues and music ; he would create such things for himself ; 
and he who would create must take away time from the 
absorbing of what has been achieved. Of course, reading 
helps writing ; yet manifestly the writer cannot hope to read 
as much as the man who is prepared to devote the whole of 
his time to reading—and this remains true, notwithstanding 
that the habit of reproducing and applying what has been 
read helps reading to be intelligent and swift in relevant 
appreciation. The writer should be also a scholar; the 
scholar should be also a man of affairs, should mix with men 
and things so as to obtain a vivid knowledge of them, not 
merely ideally, but in the fulness and colour of their per- 
ceptual concreteness. Yet he who mixes in the world too 
much becomes also too much of it, becomes unable to rise 
above it so as to view it in detachment as a whole; while he 
who devotes himself completely to entering into the views 
of others loses opportunity and ability to give expression to 
views for himself. There is thus no doubt about it: the 
creator must restrain in some measure his desire for absorb- 
ing; and from this we may appreciate how a man’s cultural 
difficulties are of a vastness insuperable. For it is not 
merely that while his life is so short, the achieved culture he 
would absorb is so extensive and varied that were he to 
devote the whole of his time to absorbing it he would still 
not gain more of it than the minutest fraction ; it is also the 
ease that such absolute self-devotion to the activity of 
absorption is impossible. During much of his time he has 
to work, he has, not to receive, but to contribute, and in his 
leisure time also it is not open to him merely to absorb ; for 
he desires to create. 

Moreover, a man desires to cultivate his capacities not 
merely for appreciating and creating what is significant in 
words and music, in pictures and statues, in machinery and 
social institutions; he desires to cultivate his emotional 
nature—his capacities for feeling, and for expressing feeling 
in action. Yet manifestly he cannot be allowed by others, 
and as an intelligent and appreciative member of democracy 
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he cannot allow himself to be moved by his feelings to such 
action as must imperil the welfare of society, must im. 
poverish the human culture achieved, and must destroy his 
own capacities for the absorption of such culture ; acquisitive 
and greedy, he must not rob; angry, he must not strike and 
kill; fearful, it may be incumbent on him not to flee ; 
lustful, he has yet to respect the injunctions against sexual 
perversion and licence; aggressive, he must not interfere 
with the freedom of others; sorrowful, he must not relax 
and weep and moan, but must pull himself together and 
struggle on. And so, with his primitive feelings exciting him 
to primitive actions, the individual finds himself on all sides 
restrained from such actions ; yet to feel moved to act, and 
at the same time to be prevented from acting, is to fee] 
restless and dissatisfied ; possessed of emotions he cannot 
express in their appropriate instinctive actions, man must be 
unhappy. 

Is the individual, then, to express his emotions in defiance 
of society, or is he rather to seek the expulsion of his emotions? 
But the first alternative we have already implied to be un- 
acceptable. For the man we have in mind has come to love 
society, to be ambitious for its culture, to have made its 
voice his own; social injunctions have become a matter of 
self-imposition, outer social authority he has transformed 
into inner conscience or super-ego ; he has now a taskmaster 
more Vigilant and exacting than the complex of individuals 
and institutions around him. A man, no doubt, cannot be 
happy if he is unable to express his emotions; yet he also 
cannot be happy if he is unable to restrain such expression ; 
for he cannot be happy if he is unable to express his conscience. 
And certainly psycho-analysis cannot be accused of ignoring 
this position. 

“It is out of the question that part of the analytic 
treatment should consist of advice to ‘live freely ’"—if 
for no other reason because we ourselves tell you that a 
stubborn conflict is going on in the patient between 
libidinal desires and sexual repression, between sensual 
and ascetic tendencies. This conflict is not resolved by 
helping one side to win a victory over the other.” ! 


What psycho-analysis does do is not at all to accept the 
first alternative, but, while rejecting the first, to reject also 
the second. For it is not generally within a man’s power to 
expel his emotions even if he would expel them; whatever 


1 Freud, S. Intro. Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, Eng. Tr., p. 361. 
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dse he does, it is advisable that he should take them into 
account, for if he neglects them it is probable that they will 
forcibly interrupt him. Nor does he improve matters by a 
harsh aggressiveness towards his emotions. ‘This hostility 
of the individual’s super-ego towards his emotions is, in part, 
but a sublimated transformation of his primitive hostility 
towards others. Instead of whipping others, the individual 
now whips himself ; and whereas in the case of others he can 
se only their evil externalities, in his own case he can see 
his evil feelings and thoughts, and so can whip himself 
because of these ; externally good, he may know himself to 
be inwardly foul. 


** Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery: But I say unto you, 
That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” 


Yet it is but doubtfully good that a man should whip 
himself simply by way of substitution for whipping others, 
just as it is obviously bad that a man should whip others 
instead of whipping himself. If, however, he would crush 
his emotions because he does indeed consider them evil, not 
less unworthy than the primitive actions to which they 
would give rise, then he may wisely remember that his 
attempt to crush his evil emotions utterly will probably mean 
his failure to crush them at all; to be fearful of one’s evil 
emotions, to be hyper-conscientious about them, to lacerate 
oneself because of them, to seek to expel them absolutely, is 
often but the surest way to make them wax stronger and 
stronger, and to make oneself in respect to them more and 
more of a sinner. So Plato observed that even the best of 
men have evil dreams, and Anatole France has driven our 
point home by his characterisation of Paphnutius in “ Thais.” 
Therefore it would seem best that the individual should take 
care above all to inhibit anti-social actions, without becoming 
unduly excited about the emotions which would dispose to 
such actions. This recommendation, of course, must not be 
over-emphasised ; there is danger in it ; the suggestion is not 
that one may permit oneself to luxuriate in evil emotions, 
but that one should be prepared to suffer them without over- 
much terror and self-condemnation when their expulsion 
appears manifestly impossible: it is not generally wise to 
become excited over inevitabilities. 

If, however, the individual is to retain his primitive 
emotions, and yet is to prevent their expression in primitive 
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action, must he not remain restless and unhappy ? Yet if it 
be true that emotions may be pacified—for the moment at 
any rate—by expressive action, might it not conduce, not 
merely to the happiness of the individual, but to the safety 
of society, were he to allow them such expressive action in a 
world of imagery—as in drama or novel or picture or music ? 
There we may have a “ happy breathing-place from the 
burthen of a perpetual moral questioning ”’ ; 


“I confess for myself that (with no great delinquencies 
to answer for) I am glad for a season to take an airing 


beyond the diocese of the strict conscience . . . for a 
dream-while or so, to imagine a world with no meddling 
restrictions.” 


In the world of phantasy men and women may act as they 
like because, being unreal, whatever they do, they can do 
one another no harm. 


“The whole is a passing pageant, where we should 
sit as unconcerned at the issues, for life or death, as at 
the battle of the frogs and mice.” 


In this world there is “‘ the escape from life—the oblivion 
of consequences—the holiday barring out of the pedant 
Reflection’; thence “I come back to my cage and my 
restraint the fresher and more healthy for it. I wear my 
shackles more contentedly for having respired the breath of 
an imaginary freedom.” Thus, in his essay “‘ On the Arti- 
ficial Comedy of the Last Century,’’ Charles Lamb, who, as 
he says, had for himself “ no great delinquencies to answer 
for.” In the phantastic world of literature we may have 
great loves and great hates ; we may be thrilled by unspeak- 
able terrors; we may rage with diabolical lusts; we may 
swash a gigantic power; we may shed tears of awful grief; 
and so long as our witnessing these things in this phantastic 
world, and even our imaginative participation therein, do not 
encourage, but rather prevent, our doing such things in the 
real world, there would seem to be no great harm done, but, 
on the contrary, some good, by our thus throwing off in the 
world of phantasy the moral restraints of reality. 

Yet there is the danger that this phantastic expression of 
emotions may, instead of pacifying, actually excite them, 
thereby giving them the power to achieve the forbidden 
expression in reality ; therefore the expression of primitive 
emotion in phantastic action which, were it real, would be 
immoral, is generally a moral risk. There is, however, 
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sible for the emotions another kind of expression, one 
yhich will not so much purge the individual of moral evil, as 
rinforce him to moral good. We have seen that he lacks 
the power to expel his emotions ; but, indeed, he does not 
wish, and cannot afford, to expel them. He does not wish 
to be bloodless ; he does not wish to impoverish his life of 
thrill and rapture; he wants not merely to live, but to be 
vividly aware of his living. Not only so, however, for he 
needs powerful emotion as he may need powerful petrol. He 
yants to go swiftly, yet not to lose control; if he allows a 

ed too much for his control, he is mad. And precisely in 
the same way a man wants to feel affection and rage and 
terror and other such emotions; but if he allows them not 
merely to sweep him on but to sweep him away, he also will 
bemad. Yet he has the capacity for sanity ; not merely to 
feel emotion, but to control emotion; to harness it to ideal 
purposes ; to ensure that his feelings shall move him not to 
primitive actions which he would prevent, but to such 
actions as he would demand of himself from the standpoint 
of his super-ego. He cannot dispense with his emotions if 
he would act with energy; he must learn to control and 
guide them—to use now the Platonic image—as he would 
control and guide spirited steeds; though they would take 
him down paths according to their own determination, 
though they fret at his control and seek to overpower him, 
yet he must persist in endeavouring to guide them along the 
road he himself has definitely chosen, he must persist in this 
respect notwithstanding that their protracted rebelliousness 
may agitate him with terror and anger and despair. It is 
admittedly not certain that this moralised and rationalised 
expression of emotion will be sufficient for the prevention in 
the individual of unhappiness; very probably it will still 
leave him with desires for forbidden action which he has to 
suppress ; 


“sublimation can never discharge more than a certain 
proportion of the Libido, apart from the fact that many 
people possess the capacity for sublimation only in a 
slight degree.” + 
But if so, unhappiness due to lack of emotional expression 
has to be regarded as generally inevitable ; emotions cannot 
be totally crushed, and in any case they are indispensable to 
a life of zest and vigour. 
Meanwhile, the individual desires to do something great. 


1 Freud. Intro. Lectures, p. 290. 
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So, when he comes to discern that he cannot do everything, 
he begins to resolve on the renunciation of much in order 
that he might dedicate himself to the pursuit of excellence jn 
a field now definitely limited. Thus he comes to choose his 
life’s supreme ambition, which shall give to his life a unitary 
direction. It may be that he would concentrate on the task 
of his social vocation ; it may be that he will rather live most 
fully in the task he has appointed to himself in his leisure ; 
but whether in vocation or in leisure it is necessary that he 
should have some one definite task, that he should give up 
and specialise if he is to seek for excellence. Moreover, only 
as he devotes his best energies to the realisation of an ambition 
which is definite and persistent can he hope to achieve in his 
self stability, unity and identity. If he could do all things 
at once, his self would be both stable and infinitely rich ; but 
if through the moments he merely flits from thing to thing, 
not at all building up from the passage of events an accumu- 
lative unification, then at the end he will seem to have had a 
succession of selves, rather than to have enriched one 
persistent self. But it is improbable that such a life of 
discontinuities will yield a man satisfaction, for he is 
ambitious to cultivate his capacity for the progressive 
realisation of a self which shall endure, and which shall con- 
tinually grow in comprehensiveness and coherence ; he wants 
his self to embrace all things, but he also wants his self to be 
one; and his capacities indicate that if he is to fulfil the 
second want, he must deny the first; he must surrender for 
the sake of accumulation, unification, and identity. 


“‘ Mere dispersion is the characteristic moral condi- 
tion of the amateur in living, as mere concentration on 
the partial is that of the fanatic. This is why I cannot 
but feel that, when all is said, the life of a man like 
Goethe, with its manifold but imperfectly co-ordinated 
and hierarchised responses to so many of the aspects of 
the total human environment, must be pronounced 
second-rate by comparison with the life of a man like 
Socrates. It is not only the specifically saintly man 
who can truly say of himself, ‘ One thing have I desired 
of the Lord.’ ” 4 


Yet in pursuing his life’s ambition, the individual does, 
indeed, desire to be perfectly co-ordinated ; to be harmonious 
and healthy ; to be free, therefore, from internal conflict, 
from jerks, arrests, irruptions, regrets; to be free from 


1 A. E. Taylor, “ The Faith of a Moralist,” Vol. 1., pp. 104-5. 
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disease. But this sound, healthy mind in a sound, healthy 
body, is itself a special form of excellence; and it would 
seem that a man may best pursue it by seeking to give a 
balanced satisfaction to the total diversity of his bodily and 
mental needs. Yet such an ensuing of balanced develop- 
ment and satisfaction is not at all the same as the pursuit of 
human culture achieved and of the fullest possible cultiva- 
tion of one’s wholeness ; it is conceivable that man should 
be able to be a bit of everything given that the bits are 
sufficiently small; and such a harmonisation of partialities 
and mediocrities may conceivably yield contentment; yet 
such a contentment is by no means the heart’s desire of the 
man who is ambitious for totality ; it seems at first glance 
too poor and plebeian a thing. Indeed, the man who seeks 
to do and become all things—universal scholar and con- 
templator, universal artist, tremendously various and power- 
ful emotional force, a saint, a being completely balanced and 
healthy—such a man is engaged in an effort incomparably 
more futile than the one who seeks for the particularised 
excellence of balance and harmony, though not of the parts 
harmonised. Yet this particular excellence of balance is not 
the only particular excellence for which a man may seek, 
and to it the excellence of the poet or the artist or the 
scientist or the saint may be inimical. Herein, then, we see 
the possibility and the attractiveness of a “divine dis- 
content.” For the sake of a particular excellence which 
fascinates him as object, and which, as he pursues it, will 
unify and enrich him as subject, a man may resolve to accept 
the conditions of physical and mental unbalance and disease ; 
and in this world where not all excellent things are possible 
together, who shall prove that such a man does wrong ? 

So the detailed cultural ambition of one man will not be 
identical with that of another; but those who seek to 
cultivate particularly some capacity other than that for the 
realisation of balance, health, and the happiness which may 
be gathered from compromise, will probably all agree in this : 
that they will never be able to achieve absolute perfection 
even in the field in which they have sought to specialise, 
while, at the same time, it will be difficult for them never to 
regret what they have had to surrender in all other fields. 
So long as a man is content to attain a harmony of bits, all 
may be well; but when he begins to try and convert a bit 
into a whole, he dooms himself to disappointment. There- 
fore, where totality and excellence cannot be achieved in any 
case, howsoever long in his finite life a man apply himself to 
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his specialism, much may be said for the view that he should 
devote himself to his specialism not entirely, but should seek 
to satisfy in some measure the diversity of his physical and 
mental needs; he should endeavour, not so much to do 
nothing but make his specialism grow, but rather to make 
the whole of his nature grow around his specialism as a 
centre. So, for example, the specialist in English literature 
may allow himself to give time to other literatures as well ; 
also to writing for himself, to work appreciative and creative 
in art and music, to the search for understanding in science 
and philosophy and religion; and he may travel, and 
experience the thrills of adventure ; he may love a woman, 
and develop his sexuality and affections; he may beget 
children, and progress in altruism as a parent. Such a man, 
at the end of his life, may feel he has done much, and he may 
throughout have felt a measure of the happiness which comes 
from balance and health, while experiencing also, albeit at 
rare intervals, the intense joy of sudden, momentary advance 
in one’s special field. Yet if in this world where even 
balance and health may be interrupted and destroyed in a 
flash, a man should devote himself to his specialism well-nigh 
completely, content if he may derive occasional joy from 
this, even though he must suffer the pain of protracted 
battling with manifold privations and repressions, there 
seems no reason to account him as acting wrongly and 
foolishly from his own point of view, while it is not impossible 
that at the end of his life society should applaud him as 
having contributed to its own welfare gigantically and 
heroically. 

Thus whether the individual would do best to choose a 
life of health and contentment based on a harmony of 
partialities, or a not very different life of health and content- 
ment based on a more or less systematic grouping of partiali- 
ties around a specialism as a centre, or a life of the intensest 
specialisation at the price of privation, repression, and 
disease, only he himself can finally decide. But this at least 
seems certain : a man who desires to absorb universal human 
culture achieved ; to create himself while not deducting time 
from seeking to discover and appreciate what has been 
created by others; to express in primitive action inevitable 
primitive emotion; to inhibit such expression, and yet to 
retain the emotions in a manner which will not cause him 
unrest and dissatisfaction; to pursue excellence whole- 
heartedly in one field, while being prevented therefrom at once 
by the calls of his fellows and by the demands of his organic 
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and emotional needs; to concentrate on his specialism 
yithout losing the health and happiness which come from 
the balanced satisfaction of one’s needs as a whole ; and to 
ensue and maintain such health and happiness while aiming 
at the same time to achieve something superlative and 
heroic—a man who desires such things as these, all together, 
or even separately, hardly seems intended by nature to 
yrsue with excellence the happiness which comes from 
complete fulfilment of need and desire. es 


EXETER. 








THE RELIGION OF NATIONALISM, 
E. SHILLITO, M.A. 


By many signs it becomes clear that the spirit of man is 
entering upon a new chapter in its history. The occasion 
must be sought not in the realm of abstract ideas, but in 
history. For the first time all the nations are being swept 
into one action in one drama. They can speak to each 
other, and think together as never before. In Tokio, Can- 
ton, Calcutta, Cairo, London, New York, under the pressure 
of the same new facts, they are putting the same questions, 
and weighing the same evidences. They are therefore met 
by the same alternatives, upon which they must pronounce 
judgment. But the very immensity of their common life is 
driving them back to their immediate and individual set- 
ting. Because they are compelled to think internationally, 
they are retreating to their own nations. Because they are 
in one vast and homeless city, they withdraw to the shelter 
of their own home. 

If the new situation is regarded in detail, the most 
significant fact is the diminished hold upon the human mind 
of the traditional religions. To some this appears as a 
disintegration which must end in the banishment of the great 
religions to the outgrown phantasies of the human race, to 
others it is a temporary apostasy ; but the fact cannot be 
denied that both in Christendom and in the ancient civilisa- 
tions of the East, and still more among primitive races, there 
is a lessened devotion to religion, and therefore a place to be 
filled. Both abstract and applied science have helped to 
bring this about. On the other hand, out of a generation of 
students absorbed in scientific research a school has arisen 
which would still keep religion, but without God. By the 
tests and on the evidence of the physical sciences they have 
decided that the attempt to justify the faith in God by which 
other generations have lived must be abandoned. They 
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would preserve a devotion to the ideal, but only within the 
limits which physical science sets. These thinkers are only 
a school at the present, but they are powerful, not only in 
the West, but in the East. If it is remembered what a hold 
this school has in New York, it is not surprising that it should 
be powerful in the East. The result is that in all parts of the 
world there is discerned the mood which says, “ Religion, 
as we have known it, may be beautiful and comforting, but 
unhappily, by the measures which we have learned to trust, 
it is not true.” 

At the same time, applied science has put within the 
reach of mankind everywhere an almost incredible enrich- 
ment of its life in material possessions and engrossing 
interests. The earth becomes more attractive, and the 
heavens recede. Applied science, which has brought the 
nations into the enjoyment of all that steam, electricity, 
petrol and wireless can give, has taken up the thought and 
absorbed the attention which formerly were given to religion. 
That had been their comfort when they were poor ; but now 
that they are richer, they have less need to call in the other 
world to redress the balance of this. This may be taken to 
be a passing mood ; but it will be long before it is past. 

The war, moreover, cannot be overlooked in any analysis 
of the spiritual condition of mankind. One of the unexpected 
products of the war was an outburst of Nationalism. There 
arose, it is true, the League of Nations. It was confidently 
hoped that exposure of what Nationalism means when it is 
full-grown would cure the peoples of the world of this folly. 
The war was seen as the explosion which followed upon four 
centuries of Nationalism in Europe. The doctrine of the 
Sovereign State led to that. But no sooner was the war 
ended than nations which were freed from their oppressors 
set up in the same business. Wars end in the interchange of 
parts between the conquered and the conqueror. Nations 
change their sins; at the end of the war there were new 
nations, prepared to act on the proud assumption that 
nations are sovereign powers, each the final arbiter of its own 
policy, and the vindicator by the appeal to the sword of its 
own rights. The only difference lay in the shifting of the 
parts. Nationalism arose into new life, and was waiting to 
become a religion. 

There being now a decay of the accepted religions, and a 
recognition that somehow religion in many of its functions 
must be preserved, what was more natural than that homage 
to the nation should take the vacant place. Man has never 
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yet learned to live without some object of his devotion, 
St Paul found an altar in Athens with this inscription, “ To 
an Unknown God ”’ ; in the present age on many an altar he 
would have read ‘* To Patria.” 

The war gave an occasion for the release of Nationalism, 
not only in Europe, but in the East ; and this came at the 
same time as the apparent disintegration of the historic 
religions of Islam, and Buddhism, and Hinduism, no less 
than of Christendom. Devotion to the nation became at once 
a product of the decay of other devotions, and a substitute 
for them. 

Nationalism, then, is the resort of those who are dis- 
illusioned in their religious faith. Driven out of the Temple, 
they take refuge in the Forum and in the Senate. In the 
silence, which follows the departure of the gods, they listen 
for some other voice to which they can offer their obedience. 
When the old gods go, the new god appears. The spirit of 
man cannot keep his admiration, reverence and love un- 
exercised and unexpressed. He must have somebody or 
something to worship ; he is a great lover, and cannot rest 
content within the borders of his own individual life. If his 
church, or his mosque, or his temple dissolves, he must seek 
some other society to which he can still give his love. 

That Nationalism does take on some of the character of a 
religion, whether as a secondary or a primary religion, will 
scarcely be doubted by those who take into their range the 
East as well as the West. It can be seen more sharply 
discriminated in the East. Every Monday morning in the 
recognised schools and colleges of China homage is offered 
to the picture of Sun-yat-Sen. His Will receives some of the 
reverence which is paid to Sacred Scriptures. Being dead, he 
is still the mightiest power in China. It is not the habit of 
the Chinese people to deify their heroes, and no one can say 
that Sun-yat-Sen has been made a god. But it is clear that 
for many Chinese Nationalists devotion to the Threefold 
Aim of his Will, and to his memory, takes the place of 
religion. There is a large measure of expediency in this 
national homage ; and the modern Chinese have not studied 
the methods of propaganda for nought. But it still remains 
true that to Sun-yat-Sen as a symbol of China a nation a 
homage quasi-religious is given. 

The tomb of Lenin is less the shrine of a national hero than 
the altar of a being, who receives the worship of his people, 
but these, at least in ideal, are the proletariat of the world, 
finding their centre in Russia. It is not Nationalism in any 
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of its older meanings which is found in Russia, but as it is 
blended with the vision of a future union of the workers of 
the world. There is the immediate passion on the part of 
the Bolshevists for their Russia—the first-born as they would 
daim from the dead nations. Russian statesmen may build 
their state without God, but not without worship. 

India, too, the land in which the hunger for the spiritual 
world for ages has troubled and haunted its noblest sons, is: 
to-day the scene of a passionate Nationalism, and within the 
wider Nationalism there is, as the Round Table Conference 
showed, a clash of many smaller nationalisms. For many 
this Nationalism is linked to religion ; but for others it is a 
substitute for the old objects of devotion. Mahatma Gandhi, 
in whom the modern Indian nationalist finds his leader and 
his symbol, is a deeply religious man: he teaches definitely 
a swadeshi, a devotion to the immediate which involves 
loyalty to ancestral religions. But his constant fear must 
be that others will separate what he has joined together, 
and take his love for his nation without his idealism, 
which for him is the spring and the measure of his political 

olicy. 

: India, too, is facing the problem set to all nations—what 
is there to fill the place left vacant when the gods depart ? 
There is little doubt that in the immediate future in India, 
no less than in China, Nationalism will take some of the 
character of a religious faith. It is not outside the range of 
possibility that even in India, under the pressure of modern 
thought, there may be a landslide towards secularism, and 
this may mean a diversion of the passion for the Infinite to 
an enthusiasm for the immediate. 

There is no change to report in the deepest thought of 
Japan; for in the heart of its people there has never been 
absent the element of worship for the Emperor, who is the 
symbol of the enduring life of the nation. The thought of a 
Japanese in this matter is not unlike that of the Roman, who 
offered incense to the deity of the Emperor. The Japanese 
proletariat is, indeed, exposed to the appeal of the Russian 
missionaries of the Communist creed, and what their choice 
will be, cannot yet be discovered ; but till the present hour 
the Shintoism of Japan is a nationalist religion. The spirit 
of the ancient samurai still lives in that land; and life is 
counted well lost if it is offered for the fatherland. Japan 
gives certainly the one outstanding example of Nationalism 
raised explicitly to the place of religion } and there is a pos- 
sibility that other nations, instead of regarding this as a 
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fragment of the past, may consider it a model to which they 
will conform. 

In Christendom whatever claim Nationalism may have to 
be a religion must be limited, and in some measure disguised, 
but it may be the effective religion in many lands which 
confess the Christian faith. That it is a religion, will be 
denied, as Mr Arnold Toynbee says, only by those who 
believe that man can only have one religion. In Italy, for 
example, Fascism is strongly Catholic, but as a close student 
of Italy has said : 


“If it be objected that the Catholic Church is inter- 
national, the fascist reply is that really it is Roman 
imperial. Other nations have embraced the Roman 
faith when it was brought to them; but Italy has 
produced it. It is at home in Italy, an importation 
elsewhere. The spread of the Roman Church is, there- 
fore, a phase of Italy’s moral primacy. The Church is 
but the organised form of Italian religion.” 


Those who take up a position like this can be described 
as Catholics, but their attitude to Italy is a form of religious 
devotion. They satisfy their Nationalism by converting a 
religion, which came to men in the Son of David and was 
committed to Apostles, who were Israelites, into an Italian 
gift shared with the world. In such a mood it cannot be 
denied that Nationalism does take to itself some of the 
characteristics of a religion. 

But this is no new fact in the spiritual life of Europe. 
Whether we trace the evil back to the teaching of Macchiavelli, 
or to the policy of Richelieu, there is no question that there 
has been in Kurope for centuries, side by side with the 
profession of the Christian faith, a belief in the Sovereign 
State, which has a claim upon the unquestioned loyalty of its 
subjects, and acknowledges no tribunal other than its own. 
It makes claims, in other words, which cannot be made with 
any meaning unless the State usurps some of the honour due 
to the Name of God. If this could be accepted in days when 
as yet the Christian Faith in its Catholic or in its Reformed 
expression was still the assumption of all policy, it must be 
easier to accept in days in which that former framework of 
thought and life is questioned by many or even denied. Both 
in Kurope and in America this Nationalism is to be found in 
growing power as at least a secondary religion. 

But can Nationalism act successfully as a religion? If 
devotion to the nation is to take the place of a religion, then 
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certain conditions must be fulfilled. The nation must be 
conceived as fulfilling the part of a Lord to be obeyed and 
adored. There can be no religion without adoration, thanks- 
giving, and obedience ; and if those who have watched the 
fading away of the Divine Person out of their lives wish to 
keep a religion without God, they must fill the vacant 
throne. Something or Someone must still kindle within them 
the former emotions and be able to command their service 
and sacrifice. There can be no satisfying religion which does 
not rest upon a sense of infinite indebtedness to Another. ’ 
Nothing can take the place of the older religion unless it is 
able to call men to die for it, and countless men have died 
for their country. 

There is much that is at least akin to religious emotion 
in the love of a patriot for his nation. The nation is given 
tohim; he has not won his place within its story ; he was 
born free of its life. He did not choose that motherland ; in 
his moments of clearest vision he sees his nation as a mother 
in whose arms he awakens. The Psalmist cried: “ Zion 
mother shall be thy name ”’; and it is often with the un- 
questioning love of a child that the sensitive soul turns to 
his nation. It comes to have almost a personal life. Words- 
worth, in whose sonnets the love of a patriot finds a perfect 
expression, speaks of England in such words : 


“What wonder if a Poet now and then, 
Among the many movements of his mind, 
Felt for thee as a Lover or a Child.” 


There is much in a devotion like this which recalls the 
passion of the mystic and the saint. 

Something is given freely to the lover and worshipper of 
his country. There is grace in this relation. But just as in 
the interpretation of religion there is a severe and un- 
compromising doctrine of the Divine Power, so there must be 
in the reverence due to the nation, if it is to become the 
centre of religious life. There must be an authority to which 
man must submit. No religion with a-belief in a God Who is 
but a Constitutional Monarch has ever survived. Thesingérs 
‘im all religions on varied notes have agreed that God is the 
Lord; Who must be obeyed. ‘“‘ He is God and thou art man.” 
It is not surprising that in an hour in which in every land the 
old religions have lost some of their former authority, men 
should ascribe to their nation an absolute power, and render 
unquestioning obedience. In the Fascist doctrine of the 
State no individual man has any claim to rights, save such 
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as the Sovereign State chooses to reserve for him. Such a 
demand is not explicitly avowed in other European countries, 
But in many nations, when the hour of war comes, the 
authority claimed for the nation is such as mankind has 
hitherto agreed to reserve for its God. If Nationalism jis to 
have more and more a religious value, it must hold the 
doctrine that the Sovereign State is the sole judge of its own 
policy and demands the last measure of obedience. And 
man is so made that he cannot be satisfied without some 
such Authority. 

For many in the modern world the nation has the office 
of judge ; it claims authority to pronounce moral judgments, 
This is implied in the watchword, printed for years in The 
Chicago Tribune, ‘‘My country right or wrong; may it 

et be right, but right or wrong, my country.” This can 

nly mean that the call of country must be one which takes 
precedence of all other ethical commands ; it is above right 
and wrong. The only standard to be admitted is the 
standard which is approved by the nation, which is now the 
judge. Its children will defend its actions whether in the 
past, or in the present. There can be no voice to overrule 
the dominant voices, heard at any one moment. Such a 
blind sacrifice once more is not one from which mankind 
shrinks. There is always in the heart of man a passion for 
utter self-abnegation ; and_if it is not offered to God, it must 
still be offered. 

There is in the religion of the Nationalist much that is 
always desired by man. It offers a limited area within the 
vastness of an incomprehensible humanity. The Positivists 
set out to establish a faith in ‘‘ Christianity without Christ ” ; 
they called upon man to worship humanity, but man’s 
power of mind and heart soon flags in that arduous task. 
** Humanity ” is nebulous, and the thought of it becomes a 
mere abstraction. It is without personal qualities, and the 
human heart shrinks in its moments of deepest faith from 
the Infinite and the Absolute; how much more from the 
abstraction of Humanity. But the nation is warmer and 
more intimate ; it provides the scene of all the deepest and 
unforgettable emotions of childhood and youth. It is an 
intermediate between the family and the vast milieu of 
humanity. 

Swadeshi, as Mahatma Gandhi defines it, is ‘‘ that spirit 


within us which restricts us to the use and service of our , 


immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote.” 
He looks not to a single World State and a single World 
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Religion, but “rather to separate units working out their 
individual destiny in cordial harmonised friendly relations.” 1 
It would be unjust to link such a doctrine to that of the 
Sovereign State; but in the control of less ideal statesmen 
the one might easily sink into the other. But the appeal of 
this revolt against the vastness and haziness of humanity 
considered as a whole will win the sympathy of men in every 
nation. It provides no less an implicit protest against all , 
soulless corporations—all those international conspiracies * 
by which mankind is betrayed. 

There is a peril to the individual soul from vastness and 
indefiniteness. In one sense, if the Christian Church had to 
decide which lies the nearer to it, the cosmopolitanism which 
has substituted for loyalty to the nation a loyalty to an 
international group of financiers, or the love of fatherland, 
Christianity would be on the side of the nation. But it may 
be in the power of the Christian Church to offer a gospel of 
reconciliation between the love of humanity which may be 
too vague, and the love of our immediate company, which 
may be too narrow. 

In any estimate of Nationalism as a religion its weak- 
nesses soon become apparent. The language of personality 
may be used of a nation, but only with many qualifications ; 
itis an example of the “‘ pathetic fallacy,’ which enables us 
to speak of a Church building as having a personal life of its 
own. To make the language bear more of its true meaning, 
the nation must find its symbol in some personality, but even 
so it is impossible, without some make-believe, to treat a 
nation as a divine being. There may be love going forth 
from the members of a nation to their motherland; but 
there cannot be any response, such as religious people have 
been able to report. The language of devotion sounds thin 
when such words as these are used of a nation: ‘* We love 
because it first loved us.”” Whether those sentiments and 
actions, which have been fostered by faith in God, and are 
recognised as essential to human life, can be preserved when 
in place of such a faith there is only a devotion to the nation, 
one may doubt. For a time there may be movement due to 
gathered momentum, when the engine has ceased to work ; 
but it is not of the first experiments only that account must 
be taken. 

In its modern form Nationalism presents new conditions, 
but in its essential character it is a return to an earlier stage 
in the story of the spirit of man. It is true that in Moab 


1 Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, C. F. Andrews. 
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Nationalism as a religion would be linked to the worship of 
Chemosh, the God of Moab; and in Philistia to that of 
Dagon ; and in the early days of Israel when Deborah called 
the tribes together to fight for their unity, it was to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty that they were called, 
Without doubt a passionate devotion to the God of the nation 
was blended with passion for the nation itself; but ancient 
tribes had their god in whom they could find the nation 
personified. That can no longer be done.- If a person is 
sought, it will be such a one as Lenin or Sun-Yat-Sen or 
Gandhi. But what is happening in the minds of multitudes 
in every country is the attempt to borrow from ancient 
religions their Nationalism, and leave out all their devotion 
to their gods—to eliminate the supernatural, and carry 
forward the emotions, interests and motives which were 
prompted by it. To be like Moab without Chemosh, or 
Israel without Jehovah ! 

But such a revival of ancient memories, however modified, 
cannot satisfy the mind which has learned what has been 
given to other nations. Nationalism in its crudest form can 
only remain a religion when it is surrounded by a fog of 
ignorance. It is fatal to the worship of Moab when the 
Moabites cease to misrepresent Israel, and the fog is dis- 
pelled. Ignorance of what is happening beyond national 
barriers cannot be left undisturbed in these days. When war 
begins, it has been comparatively easy hitherto to blacken 
the other nations outside the alliance of friends. But with 
the modern methods of speaking from mind to mind with the 
speed of light, it becomes more difficult each year to build 
walls around a nation, behind which it can live its own 
spiritual life, secure in its belief that outside are the bar- 
barians. So far as Nationalism rests upon a negative and 
exclusive belief it cannot survive permanently. “The time 
has certainly come when the nations and races of mankind 
cannot escape from each other, or rule each other out of the 
family of mankind. The old saying securus judicat orbis 
terrarum has acquired a new significance in these days. And 
this will be fatal to anything like the permanent revival of 
Nationalism as a religion. Nationalism may be preserved as 
an economic or political unit, but scarcely as a spiritual. 
The modern man, keeping the language of religion for 
patriotic usage, will be speaking with his tongue in his 
cheek if, for example, he speaks of other nations as Israel 
spoke of Amalekites. He knows too much to treat as enemies 
of God other people with whom his people have differed on 
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sme boundary or some economic conflict. The citizen of the 
future may be quite willing to go to war, but scarcely to a 
holy war. 

~The immediate peril to mankind during the present 
interim is grave. It may be that this worship of the 
nation will prove an intermediate stage on the way to pure 
gcularism. And whether this is an international or a 
national secularism, it will mark the end of all that has 
hitherto been the glory of human life. The processes go on 
apace, for this is one of the ages of effervescence in the story 
ofmankind ; but soon the quieter and uneventful times may 
return; and mankind will settle down arrested at the point 
reached. While the hour of decision still lasts, it is at least 
an opportunity for those who believe in the Christian Faith 
tomake its claim : 


“For He wandering unarm’d save by the Spirit’s flame, 
in few years with few friends founded a world-empire 
wider than Alexander’s and more enduring ; 
since from his death it took its everlasting life. 

His kingdom is God’s kingdom, and his holy temple 
not in Athens or Rome, but in the heart of man.” 4 


There is an offer of reconciliation made by those who 
believe this; eternity and time, things vast and things 
immediate, international and national, spiritual and secular, 
are to be reconciled in one kingdom. When mankind, waking 
out of the sleep in which it has dreamed it was eating, finds 
its soul empty, it will not forgive easily the Trustees of that 
Reconciliation if they do not give it bread. 


EK. SHILLITO. 


Buckuurst Hii, Essex. 


1 Robert Bridges, The Testament of Beauty. 











NEW RELIGIONS. 
ARNOLD H. KAMIAT. 


Is the church a failure ? Whatever else may truthfully be 
said on the subject, there is at least one respect in which 
the church is not. The church is not a failure in so far as 
it is cherishing, sustaining and transmitting to the succeed- 
ing generations the most precious element in the lives of 
men—religion. 

The world is not outgrowing religion. In the nature 
of things that is impossible. Religion connotes the com- 
munion and identification of the self with, and its consecra- 
tion to, the ultimate creative and unitive principle and end 
of all being. To conceive of the outgrowth of such a relation 
is to assume that growth consists of a shift of man’s allegiance 
from that which is ultimate and primary to that which is 
derivative and secondary. But such an evolution would 
represent, not a growth, but a regression. 

The world, therefore, can never outgrow religion. Con- 
ceivably, it might ‘“ undergrow ” it—it might never grow 
adequate to the demands of religion. But it can never grow 
beyond religion. And philosophy might make out a good 
case in favour of the thesis that, if humanity grows, it grows 
only in and with religion; that all growth involves an 
expression, a proliferation, a fructification, of that which lies 
at the core of all being. 

And now there is to be borne in mind this principle: 
nothing comes out of nothing. An event does not just 
happen ; it does not just come into being at a given point in 
the time-continuum, with nothing at all to precede gnd 
generate it. And so it may be said, with respect to the new 
religion that men the world over are praying for, the religion 
that is expected to come and possibly displace the extant 
religions, that this new religion will not evolve from nothing. 
It will evolve from something. And it will evolve, in part 
at least, from the religions that are in existence now. 

30 
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By this is not meant that the new religion will be an 
outgrowth of present-day sects and denominations. Nor is 
itmeant that it will come about by way of schisms in, extant 
ecclesiastical organisations. It is not religion in the sense of 
4mass-movement, organised or unorganised, that is here the 
subject of discussion. It is rather religion in the sense of 
that precious something of which movements, churches, and 
sects are the sustainers and purveyors: that mode of life that 
is hallowed by its identification with the life of an ultimate, 
eternal and meaningful being. Of this mode of life, the extant 
church is the most powerful protagonist. And in so far as 
it fulfils this réle, and in the measure that it succeeds in 
transmitting to the religions of the future its prophetic 
message, it is a success. 

To declare the church a failure, to use historic and extant 
evils as a basis for an indictment of the church, is to reveal 
a lack of historical perspective. Religion, like all other 
phenomena, must undergo an evolution. Its realisation 
must be progressive. It cannot flourish completely and all 
atonce. Its more perfect realisation must always lie in the 
future. Its past and present achievements must therefore 
always seem incomplete. But what is the function of the 
church ? It is the function of the church in any age to 
receive the religion of the past, to add to it the contribution 
of the present, to consolidate the gains, and to bequeath all 
this to the future. It is not necessary, for the church of any 
age to be successful, that it shall achieve all that religion sets 
out to do. It need but add its few stones to the cathedral 
that the ages are building. 

It is indubitable that the extant religions, those of the 
Orient as well as those of the Occident, have lifted the religious 
spirit to ever greater heights. In this sense they have been a 
success. They accepted the bequest of the religions that went 
before them. They have perpetuated a thing of great value, 
and they have added to it. They have a rich heritage to 

transmit to the age that is to come. Is not this success ? 

Hence it is that any new religion, however novel it may 
be, must be in essence one with all the religions that are or 
that ever have been, or be no religion at all. Whatever else 
it May have, it is not a religion if it does not have that which 
enters into the very essence of religion. At this point the 
advocates of the modern liberal, or scientific, or ethical 
religions, so-called, seem to be at fault. 

These modern “ prophets ”’ esteem themselves the bringers- 
forth of the new religion. This is always described as a 
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religion of love, of truth, of social progress, of ethical living, 
of scientific advance. But an inspection of the new “religion” 
reveals. it as a religion with religion left out. It is religion 
minus that element that has always made religion the 
container of the supreme value that life has to offer. 

For it is neither love, nor scientific truth, nor social 
progress, nor ethical conduct that makes religion. These 
things are important, but in every religion worth the name 
their importance has been secondary. They derived their 
importance from that which lies at the heart of religion and 
endows love and science and social progress and ethics with 
value and meaning. 

What is it, then, which may be said to be of primary 
importance in a religion? What is that the presence of 
which makes it possible to recognise a religion as such? It 
is the conception of, the belief in, the subordination to, and 
the communion or identification of self with a power or 
principle considered ultimate and eternal, the creator, 
sustainer and unifier of all that is, or was, or shall be. This 
power or principle, conceived as possessed of objective 
reality, men have called God. 

It now becomes possible to explain the deficiency of the 
ultra-modern attempts to organise a religion around ethics, 
or love, or science, or humanity, or social progress. None of 
these things, nor all of them put together, can make a 
religion. Take the God-concept out of religion and ethics, 
love, truth, humanity, and social progress become husks 
empty of meaning, void of value. For unless the cosmos 
be conceived as the creation of a meaningful power, guided 
by it, all these things—science, ethics, love, progress, 
humanity—have but a transient value. They become inci- 
dents, insignificant incidents, in a vast and meaningless 
cosmic process. Pointing to nothing ultimate, their value is 
local and transitory. 

Well, says someone, perhaps that is all the value they 
can ever have. The answer is, assume this to be so. Then 
no religion is possible. One may have ethics, and science, 
and all the rest, but not that which only a religion can bring: 
the sense of participation in eternal value. 

Having said this, the statement that the ultra-modern 
“religions” of ethical conduct, social progress, and s0 
forth, are poor substitutes for religion can now be legiti- 
mately made. They cannot satisfy. They must leave their 
devotees with an uncomfortable sense of isolation, of an 
inner void, of an inexplicable emptiness, such as is bred by 
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he consciousness of preoccupation with transient things 
md evanescent values. Nor can this feeling be dispelled 
by the assurance of the “new religionist” that he who 
watributes to social progress, to science, to ethics, con- 
tributes to society, and therefore to something of a relatively 

anent value. The suggestion that myriads of genera- 
tions of human beings are to find their sole aim and meaning 
in their contribution, slow and painstaking, to the formation 
ad perpetuation of a society that is itself void of any 
reference to ultimate and eternal values, and will eventually 
lisappear, leaving a cold, bleak planet behind it, lends 
poignancy to the tragedy of life as a purely scientific 
“religion ’’ conceives it. And in science, a human society 
that persists for even a hundred billion years has hardly 
begun to exist. It has lived only for a moment. 


* * * * 


There are, however, among the “ new religionists ’’ some 
prophets who balk at the conception of a godless or agnostic 
rligion. They would admit God into their religion, but on 
ther own terms. The attitude of this school is represented 
by the proposal of Dr Charles A. Ellwood, Professor of 
Sociology at Duke University, who, in his Reconstruction of 
Religion, suggests that God has his uses, and that his useful- 
ness is that of a means to certain eminently desirable human 
ends. God, in this new “ theology,” is to be conceived as 
existing for the sake of man. He, God, is a useful instru- 
mentality of progress. He exists that mankind may enjoy 
its allowance of happiness. He is, to use the very term 
that Ellwood employs, the servitor of mankind. Here is a 
business-like, practical, utilitarian theology indeed. God a 
srvitor of man, as science, literature, art, government, 
labour unions, boards of trade, factories, railroads, farms, 
telephones, street cars, taxi-cabs, knives, plates, food, 
clothing and shelter are, or are supposed to be. God is an 
instrument, subsisting on a higher plane than other instru- 
ments, but an instrument none the less. Ellwood’s choice 
of the word “‘servitor” is apt. It is expressive of that 
hedonistic element in the new “religion” that makes it 
the imposture it is bound to be. 

A religion that inverts the proper relationship between 
man and God, as Ellwood does, is a religion in name only. 
Religion is that mode of life, thought, and feeling that 
involves the subordination of the self to a being conceived 
and accepted as the ultimate force, value and meaning 
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of all that is, was or ever will be. Some will cite the Buddhist 
religion as a notable exception. But the Chinese Buddhist 
scriptures deal with a god called Tathagata. Gautama 
the Buddha, is quoted as saying that when he, Gautama, dies, 
he will become one with Tathagata and will then acquire the 
attributes of omniscience and omnipresence. Gautama is 
said to have preached a godless religion, and it is the genera- 
tions of Buddhists who came after him who are said to have 
reinstated the deity. If this is so, then the inference seems 
clear that the purely ethical “religion ” that Gautama js 
said to have preached turned out to be unsatisfactory. And 
the same may be said of the ethical “‘ religions ” that are 
being fabricated to-day. For the history of religion seems 
to suggest that men are so constituted that neither happiness 
nor the fullest measure of growth is attainable except they 
deliberately, consciously, genuinely, and definitely consecrate 
themselves to the highest value they know of. And the 
highest value, religion has taught them to believe, is the 
Author of value Himself. 

Ellwood’s religion breaks upon this. He wants God to 
be the servitor of mankind. He wants God to be the instru- 
ment of man’s growth. But man’s nature requires for his 
growth that he make himself the servitor of God and the 
instrument of the divine will. 

Considerations such as these make it apparent that any 
religion that hoists humanity or anything human to the level 
of a supreme value is not religion but a substitute for it. 
Accept Ellwood’s scheme if you will, but do not term it a 
religion. Neither humanity nor anything human, regarded 
as a value in its own right, can ever furnish the ground on 
which to build a religion. And the reason for this is simple. 
Humanity and everything human are always under the 
suspicion of being no values in their own right. Apart from 
their value as instruments in the working-out of a divine 
telesis, they possess no value of their own. Their value is 
extrinsic, not intrinsic. Or if it is the latter, it is so because 
this cosmic power is within them, manifesting itself through 
them. But in that case, it is that power that is the enduring 
value, its manifestations having the status of transients. 
The fact that the human, however long-lived, belongs, 
according to science itself, in the category of the transient, 
precludes a religion of humanism. The latter can never 
satisify that craving for eternal meaning in response to 
which the religions have arisen. 

Something else is to be noted. There is in men a some: 
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thing that causes them to regard with abhorrence the notion 
that human happiness ought to be made into a prime con- 
sideration. They revolt against the suggestion that happi- 
ness should be consciously striven for, should become the 
objective of life, and therefore the goal of religious endea- 
your. This is the attitude that made it impossible for Epi- 
cureanism to rival Christianity, and that to-day will stifle 
ay and every attempt to build a religion along the lines of 
pragmatism, humanism, or ethical culture. In the church 
itself, this spirit manifests itself as a protest against the con- 
ception of the church as merely an instrument of social 
service and betterment. 


* * * * 


The “ prophets ” of the new “ religion ”’ of science, ethics, 
and social progress announce, with a show of seeming 
deference to what they think is a clamorous public opinion, 
that the religion of the future will have no theology. There 
will be no creed, no dogma, and no beliefs. There will be 
scientific knowledge instead. To which some modernists 
within the churches give their assent. This antitheological 
orientation is a distinguishing characteristic of the move- 
ment toward a new religion and is deserving of some 
attention. 

Durant Drake, in his Problems of Religion (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York), complains that religion “ has 
too long been defined as a set of beliefs, with its spiritual, its 
ideal aspects treated as a mere corollary or addendum.” 
Religion he defines as a most ardent loyalty and glad sur- 
render to, and a heroic, deliberate impulsion toward, one’s 
finest ideals. It is an attitude, a spirit, a way of feeling, and 
a mode of behaviour. He would define religion in terms of 
life rather than in terms of belief. Theology, on the other 
hand, is a philosophising about religion. It is an attempt 
to explain the religious life. It is the crust that envelops it. 

To be sure, theology and religion are not identical; nor 
should theology be permitted to occupy a central place in 
religion. None the less, Drake’s conception of the relations 
between the two merit a little criticism. Religion is not 
adequately defined as an attitude toward an ideal, except 
that ideal be held identical to the power or principle that 
creates, governs, and gives significance to the cosmos. 
Devotion to a moral ideal is a beautiful thing, but that is no 
reason for terming it religious. Some term a passionate 
devotion to any cause a religious phenomenon. But historical 
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grounds justify the restriction of the term “ religious” to 
that mode of life and thought that consciously relates and 
consecrates both life and thought to the most ultimate 
principle and purpose. Not in a dedication of self to good 
deeds, beautiful things, and true propositions, but in its 
attachment to the power that creates the good, the beautiful, 
and the true, and that gives them an eternal meaning, lies 
the essence of religion. That is what religion has meant to 
religious men throughout recorded history—God has been 
their central concern. And their attitude has determined 
the definition of religion. 

There is, in addition, a utilitarian justification for the 
restriction of the term “religion.” There are people with 
ethical ideals, there are people devoted to the discovery and 
propagation of truths, and there are people whose lives are 
consecrated to the arts. It is the fashion to class all these as 
religious, and to let it go at that. But what then shall be 
the distinctive term to denote those whose reach is longer, 
whose thought is far-flung, and whose passion is, rightly or 
wrongly, for a power that gives the pursuit of truth, beauty, 
and goodness a significance that converts it into something 
more than a preoccupation with affairs of a transient signi- 
ficance, a means for the mere elevation of life, a device for 
passing time while living? The past has been wont to call 
these spirits religious. So be it then, and let the others be 
termed ethical, or scientific, or artistic, as the case may be. 

From this standpoint, theology, though it does not merit 
a central place in religion, becomes more than its incrusta- 
tion. It comes to be something within religion, of its 
essence. It is a part of religion, as thought is a part of life. 
Drake seems to have fallen a victim to that unfortunate and 
ubiquitous tendency to conceive of thought as outside of life, 
rather than within it. It is an unfortunate metaphor of 
Plato’s that describes the philosopher as the spectator of all 
time and existence. In a sense, the philosopher is that. 
But he is also in time and in existence—he participates in 
both. The thinker is alive, and the locus of thought is in 
life, not outside of it. And so is theology within religion. 

Humanity is passionately intellectual; the ubiquity of 
thought attests to that. Intellectual activity is not merely 
a means, it is one of the ends of life. Drake classifies theology 
as a means to a more completely religious life. But theology, 
like science and philosophy, may be, and is an end as well. 
The intellectual contemplation of the deity may be, and in 
every religion worthy of the name is, a holy communion. It 
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nay be, and is, an activity of great intrinsic value. It is an 
end in itself. 

The intellect is not reducible to a status below that of 
gntiment, feeling, emotion, or neuro-muscular-glandular 
activity. It is co-ordinate with them ; it serves them, to be 
sure, but it also has intrinsically valuable aims of its own to 
subserve, aims that demand the legitimate obeisance of the 
other constituents of personality. And so theology may be 
enceived as co-ordinate in rank with the other elements of 
the religious life. 





€ * * ~ 


It is indeed idle to assert that the new religion must have 
no dogmas. In the first place, such an interdiction consti- 
tutes a dogma. And in the second place, this dogma would 
require other dogmas to support it, and the result would be 
afair-sized creed, a statement of doctrine. And thirdly, as 
Aristotle points out, there is no thought that does not rest 
on indemonstrable propositions, propositions that cannot be 
denied without a denial of all thought. These propositions 
are dogmas, pure and simple. They are propositions one 
takes for granted, statements that are apodeictic, truths 
intuitively grasped—as all truths are, anyhow. Every philo- 
sophy and every theology starts out with them. Science 
cannot dispense with them: the concepts of causality, of 
the uniformity of nature, of the reality of the external 
world, of the intelligible character of that world, are dogmas, 
Advocates of the “ scientific ” religion would do well to bear 
this in mind. Nor could an ethical “ religion” forego in- 
demonstrable propositions. It would, for instance, be re- 
quired to assume that the cosmos is real; that its nature 
issuch as to make the ethical life, howsoever it may define 
that life, an absolute requisite of a more abundant human 
life; that a more abundant human life is a bearer of values 
that are worthy of pursuit ; that truth and intelligence are 
necessary for the successful fruition of the ethical life ; that 
beauty, too, and therefore the arts, must be cultivated. 
And, it would only be a matter of time until metaphysically- 
minded persons distilled the philosophical implications from 
out of these dogmas, and any number of philosophical and 
theological systems might then come into being. With their 
rise, the ethical “‘ religion ’’ would cease to be purely a “ re- 
ligion ” of deeds. It would have to make room for thought 
as well. 

If the new religionists have overlooked all this, it is 
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because they lay too great an emphasis on the practical, 
They are too eager to obtain results. And to obtain results, 
they are prepared to sacrifice too much. They aim to found 
a religion to suit the masses of men, the modern man and 
woman, the man who runs, the busy man, the man who has 
neither the time nor the inclination to think, to philoso- 
phise, to devote hours to meditation and mystic communion, 
the practical man, the man of utilitarian outlook and epi- 
curean standards, the seeker after happiness, the kind that 
is supposed to want a servitor-deity. And thus do the pro- 
phets of the new “religion” reveal themselves to be no 
prophets, but practical politicians. Now practical politicians 
may organise a church, but they cannot build a religion, 
That is a task for saints and prophets, philosophers and 
theologians, artists and poets. 

It is furthermore a question whether he who would create 
a practical religion to suit practical people, an intellectually 
easy and simple religion of deeds to satisfy busy, hustling 
men and women, has not woefully failed to penetrate their 
deeper psychology. Has he accurately gauged their inner- 
most wants ? I, for one, doubt it. 


ARNOLD H. KAMIAT. 


New York. 
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RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY INDIA. 
NICOL MACNICOL, M.A., D.D., D.Lirrr. 


In the discussions of the future of India that have obtained 
so much attention in recent years one aspect of the Indian 
situation that has received less attention than it deserves is 
that of the position and authority of religion in the new 
nation and of the character that that religion will bear. 
The new constitution will rest, no doubt, upon a basis of 
legal enactment, but what are the sanctions that give these 
laws their authority ? In the countries of the West that have 
a Christian tradition and in lands like Egypt and Turkey 
where Islam holds a similar predominance, we can trace the 
outlines of the ultimate, shadowy court of appeal. In the 
new Russia no such authority exists as yet, and during the 
process of its creation the final sanction must be the will of a 
dictator. Is India to be a Hindu State or a Muslim State, 
or is it to continue somehow to be a neutral State such as it 
has been during the century of British domination? The 
problem that is here before us for consideration is not that of 
communal representation in the constitution that is now 
being framed ; it is something more fundamental. There 
is in every country a shadowy authority behind constitu- 
tion and laws, which has its throne in the minds and hearts 
of the people and which creates the will to obey the constitu- 
tion and to uphold the laws. This is usually the religion 
that moulds them and that creates their instinctive moral 
attitudes and responses. In the case of India it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be such an authority, 
and it is of the deepest interest to examine what it is or what 
it is going to be. 

Hitherto the overlord in India that has discharged his 
neutral functions has dwelt above the people, “ holding no 
form of creed but contemplating all.” In fact, however, it 
has been a vague Christianity that may be said to have pro- 
39 
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vided the ultimate authority, determining what in public 
life is right and what is wrong. The discussions in reference 
to future control have taken for granted that this situation 
will continue. But will it ? What, as a matter of fact, is the 
religion that is emerging in India ?_ One of the most thought. 
ful of India’s political and religious thinkers, Mr XK, 
Natarajan, has been discussing this question recently and 
has his own solution. To him it appears that India can 
travel by a better road than Western nations, with their 
hostile divisions of Catholic and Protestant, have followed. 
Indians, he maintains, have from ancient times applied to 
this question quite different categories from those that have 
divided the West. They conceive of religions, not as rival 
representations of truth, but as “so many different path- 
ways to salvation.” ‘“‘ Hence,” he goes on, “‘ it has been not 
only possible but necessary in India for the State to be the 
protector of all religions.”’ This policy, it is to be noted, is 
not one of neutrality. It is a policy which, he points out, 
“is being systematised to-day in Mysore, where an orthodox 
Hindu Maharaja and his Moslem minister are working out a 
synthesis which alone can ensure communal harmony in the 
country.” 

This is a deeply interesting suggestion and it leads us to 
consider whether such a synthesis is actually coming about 
in the Indian situation. Even pathways to salvation must 
have a certain harmony of direction if they are to lie side by 
side without contradiction, and the very word synthesis 
implies this. Is there arising in India from the conflicts and 
controversies of the ages—Hindu, Muslim, Christian—some 
new religious attitude which may take its place as the future 
court of appeal ? 

If we turn from these conjectures to examine the facts in 
the India of to-day the first difficulty that presents itself 
to us is that of making any generalisations at all in the face 
of the extraordinary variety of religious expression that 
India still, as throughout her long past, presents to us. The 
divergence in outlook between the highly cultivated classes 
who have assimilated Western ideas on the one hand, and the 
illiterate peasantry on the other, scarcely changed in their 
lot or in their mental furniture since the days of Buddha, or 
between the Hindu polytheist or pantheist and the Muslim 
monotheist, seems quite unbridgeable. No synthesis, surely, 
can harmonise these contraries. 

This would appear to be least possible of all in the case of 
the followers of faiths so wide apart as Hinduism and Islam. 
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And yet, if Akbar could hope to accomplish this more than 
three centuries ago, it may be that the attrition of the years 
has brought nearer the achievement of a really comprehensive 
Din-i-Ilahi! to-day. Over against the tragic conflicts of 
recent years—conflicts whose cause is as much economic and 
litical as religious—one must place the fellowship and 
understanding brought about through centuries of a common 
village life. Kabir, the weaver saint of the fifteenth century, 
was claimed by both Muslims and Hindus. He had, we are 
told by Nabhaji, ‘“* no preference for either religion, but gave 
teaching that was appreciated by the followers of both.” 
There were such saints all over the land and through them 
some synthesis came about that was at least more real than 
the fusion wrought by a common frenzy during the Mutiny 
or than the partial understanding to which Mr Gandhi per- 
suaded them in what was called the Khilafat Movement. 
Hindu-Muslim unity needs a deeper motive than a common 
enmity if it is to have permanence and value ; and yet these 
experiences also may have had their use in bringing nearer 
the end desired. Perhaps it may have enabled some among 
them to realise, as Mr. Gandhi claims, that they have “a 
common purpose, a common goal and common sorrows.”’ 

He says nothing of their having common beliefs. It may 
be that some sections of the two communities are coming 
closer to each other to-day because they find themselves to 
be sharers in a common unbelief. It is certain that the 
spirit of denial is abroad among the new generation of 
educated Hindus and Muslims and is creating in both the 
same attitude towards their religious tradition. Dr Zakir 
Hussain, the Muslim Principal of the National College, 
Delhi, himself a man at once of broad culture and of a deeply 
religious spirit, tells us that ‘‘ the chief feature of the Indian 
religious situation to a discerning eye is the swelling tide of 
disbelief.”” The terrible fact, further, is apparent to this 
observer that it is religion itself that is bringing about this 
irreligiousness. ‘* In our mosques and temples,”’ he goes on, 
“the young man is not rare who goes there with conflict in 
his heart, and he who knows this young man intimately has 
also the sorrow of knowing the bitterness of his soul and the 
tears of indignation that flow inward and scorch his whole 
being.” But even so Dr Hussain does not despair of India. 
He, too, like Mr Natarajan, looks forward to a synthesis of 
belief. He believes that ‘“‘ the outbursts of fanatical reli- 


1 “The Divine Faith,” a name given by Akbar to his composite 
religion. 
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gious intolerance are paving the way to a new orientation,” 
“The interrogation that has caused an abhorrence in some 
towards all that passes under the name of religion has engen- 
dered in others a thirst for the truly religious.” 

The same witness is borne by others intimately acquainted 
with both Hindu and Muslim youth. A leading member of 
the staff of the Muslim University at Aligarh sorrowfully 
affirms that “secularism is infinitely worse among young 
Muslims than among young Hindus.” But this is probably 
an exaggeration. An Arya Samaj professor, pointing out 
that one of the causes of the prevailing unbelief is the study 
of modern science and that more young Hindus than Muslims 
proceed to such advanced education, is sorrowfully confident 
that the drift from religion is strongest among Hindus, 
For, to quote again from Dr Zakir Hussain, “a holy scrip- 
ture in one hand and a halfpenny popular edition of some 
work on natural or social science in the other, and a heated 
brain trying to reconcile them, is not a rare spectacle among 
the religious teachers of this growingly irreligious land.” 
A strange description to apply to the ancient home of 
spirituality, and yet, east and west, north and south, among 
educated Hindus and educated Muslims and educated 
Parsees this flight from religion is increasingly evident. The 
question is being asked on every hand by those who are 
deeply concerned in behalf of faith, Whither India? Is the 
goal of their pilgrimage not Mecca or Benares but Moscow ? 
Or may we hope that these questionings of Hinduism and 
Islam will cause the followers of both religions to enter 
together into the haven, as Dr Hussain thinks, of ‘‘ a more 
comprehensive and more tolerant faith ?” 

There is no question, indeed, but that these classes, like 
so many others in all lands, have struck their tents and are 
on the march. Whether Hindus and Muslims are likely 
to travel side by side in spiritual agreement—unless it 
be through the dark of a night where all cows are black— 
would appear to be very doubtful indeed. If, however, we 
leave the Muslims out of account then there is rather more 
likelihood that the differences that separate from each other 
the wide variety of Hindu cultus and idea may presently 
be overcome. We can indeed already discern indications of 
the emergence of a reconditioned religion, more adapted to 
the circumstances of an India that is obtaining, we trust, a 
new birth as a nation. 

Hinduism, we may say with confidence, in so far as it is 
travelling towards its rejuvenation is not clothing itself in 
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deeper mystery or redoubling its mantras and its hocus- 
us. There are those, of course, who, deceiving or self- 
deceived, or only pathetically seeking the unattained, 
return to the worship of a village god or of Kali and Siva, 
or resort to the practice of asanas and mudras, of postures 
and of breaths. A Professor of Philosophy worshipping 
Vithoba at a village shrine; a Doctor of Science following 
the methods of yoga and claiming by them to cure the body 
and the soul; Americans and English sitting as disciples at 
the feet of a guru who is either a charlatan or an imbecile— 
such sights as these are to be seen still in India, but they do 
not give us the clue to the religion that is to be. There 
always have been and always will be those to whom the 
mysterious seems the profound, and those also whom the 
passion of their own desire for peace brings at times into 
strange company. But the future does not lie with them. 
There are two characteristics—unrelated either to the 
mystic or the occult—which may be conjectured to belong 
to the religion which appears to be emerging from the travail 
through which Hinduism has passed and is passing. One is 
a characteristic which it takes with it from its own ancient 
past; the other one which it is seeking to borrow for itself 
from the religious teaching of the Christian West. The 
former of these is its instinct towards a monistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe, an instinct that makes its presence felt 
throughout the whole Indian religious tradition ; the latter 
its new urge towards action and especially the activity of 
service. Whether these two can be brought together into a 
living and operative unity is a question the answer to which 
is likely to determine the success of this attempted synthesis. 
In what form does the emerging Hinduism of to-day and 
to-morrow retain within it the stubborn monism that is its 
ancient heritage ? There has always been a certain tension 
in Indian thought between the religious claims of this 
pantheism and of theism—the claims upon the human 
spirit, if one may make a very hasty generalisation, of man’s 


| desire for peace and his desire for love. This contrast may 
be made clearer, perhaps, if we quote a statement of Pro- 


fessor Sorley to the effect that ‘“‘ pantheism has always been 
much stronger as a religion than as a moral theory.” + From 
the days of the Upanisads the goal of religious aspiration has 
been santi, peace, submergence in the one Being. But 
alongside of this—or perhaps one should say within it— 
there has been what may be described as a real moral passion 


1 Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 408. 
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for divine fellowship, a passion which desires to love and to 
be loved and which cannot be realised except in personal 
relationships. The tension between these two human needs 
has been present throughout almost the whole of the relj- 
gious development which in its later stages we are accustomed 
to call Hinduism. It is present in the Upanisads, in the 
Bhagavadgita, in the philosophical rivalries of Shankara- 
charya and Ramanuja, in the songs of the bhakti saints on the 
one hand and the philosophisings of the advaita teachers on 
the other. Throughout this long period the pantheistic view 
has always retained its dominance over Hindu thinking ; it 
has held enfolded within its coils even the ardent spirit of 
bhakti, constraining it to confess itself as only by comparison 
the second best. 

So it has come about that the theism of the modern 
reforming Samajes has proved unable, even when their 
bhakti inheritance was reinforced by the infusion of Christian 
thought, to maintain its foothold in the India of to-day. 
Their influence has steadily dwindled during the last few 
decades and to-day they scarcely count in the Indian 
religious context. It is true that the pantheism that has 
prevailed passes easily, as so often in the past, into a nebulous 
theism, but its atmosphere and its effects are those which 
monism creates. We see the change that has come about 
in the advanced thought of India to-day compared with that 
of yesterday if we set side by side the Autobiography of 
Devendranath Tagore and the letters and poems of his son. 
The religious reformer of the Victorian age built out of the 
Upanisads his Brahma Dharma, a faith that was a real 
ethical theism and that in consequence could be also a devo- 
tion entering into fellowship with God and dependent on 
His grace. Rabindranath Tagore is still a worshipper of a 
God of grace, but the solvents of advaita are more powerful in 
his poetic nature than in his father’s more simply devout one. 
He desires “ to rise into the bare infinity of God’s uncrowded 
presence.” ‘“‘ The mantram,” he writes, ‘“ which gives our 
spiritual vision its right of entrance into the soul of all things, 
is the mantram of India, the mantram of Peace, of Goodness, 
of Unity—Santam, Sivam, Advaitam.” ‘‘ The message of 
‘the One in the All’ which had been proclaimed in India’s 
forest solitude is waiting to bring reconciliation.” 1 

It is difficult to determine clearly the extent to which this 
religious attitude can be said to possess the characteristics 
which are associated with theistic belief and those which 


1 Tagore, Letters to a Friend, p. 167. 
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follow from pantheistic premises. It may perhaps, however, 
he affirmed with some confidence that the rewards it brings 
are those which, as has been already noticed, belong rather 
to the spirit of peace than to the spirit of love, that its 
devotion takes the form of contemplation rather than of 
trust, and that God is for it beauty or harmony rather than 
the Giver of grace and of forgiveness. 

There is a famous story told in one of India’s ancient books 
of a sage who was asked what the Supreme Atman was. 
Twice when the question was put to him he made no answer, 
but when he was asked a third time he replied, ““ Do you not 
understand ? That Atman, that Spirit is silence.” That is 
the view of God that still rules the Indian soul. One of the 
most revered of modern Indian political leaders was the 
Bengali, C. R. Das. He was not only a nationalist leader, 
but a poet, and one of his poems, as translated by an English 
admirer, has these lines : 


In my heart’s temple doth the silence fall, 
Worshipping Thee, Thou silent, majestic. Thou 

Replenishest this tranquil heart. O Thou 
Eternal, Absolute, with silence fill 

Me, and with song, in secret, silent, still.* 


These apellations of the divine are in the true line of India’s 
long tradition. And not only is the thought of God as silent, 
withdrawn, remote, in agreement with India’s ancient 
thought of Brahman, but so also is the poet’s prayer to be 
filled with song. ‘To enter into tune with the rhythm of the 
universe is one of the aspirations of the Hindu soul, and as 
they repeat with movements of the body the words, “* Shivo- 
ham,” ‘“‘ I am Shiva,” this harmony seems to them to be 
attained. Even a village woman will say as she lies down to 
sleep, ‘‘ Master, Thou art all.”2 So in another lyric C. R. 
Das cries out to God, 
Thou great sea 

Of life, as a ripple is in the surging billows, such 

Am I. With Thy spirit float me; in the transport of Thy touch 

Immerse me. In Thy song let petty songs be stilled. 

Touch me and be my soul with song eternal filled. 


C. R. Das was a Vaishnava, and his poems, in their 
demand for silence and for harmony as God’s gifts and as 
God’s own nature, follow the true Vaishnava tradition. 
Kabir, whether we consider him a worshipper of Allah or of 


1 The quotations from C. R. Das are from J. A. Chapman’s Religious 


Lyrics of Bengal. 


2 Seen and Heard in a Punjab Village. By Miriam Young. 
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Ram, craved the same reward and listened for the “ unstruck 
music.” Tukaram, the Maratha saint, speaks likewise of 
“* a stringless lute ’’ on which are played to the spirit “ ditties 
of no tone.”? Behind Vithoba and Ram there was for them 
(just as there was behind the “wide, grey, lampless” 
Brahman), and in our noisy modern days there was for C. R. 
Das also, the perception of the infinite silence, in which they 
would sometimes seek to be submerged, and the harmony of 
the undifferenced One with which they would be in tune, 

C. R. Das and Dr Rabindranath Tagore are Bengalis, and 
it is not unfitting that their witness should be weighed, for it 
is in their Province more perhaps than in any other that 
religion, in the face of the secularist forces that are abroad, 
still holds its own. What Bengal thinks to-day, it may be 
claimed, India will think to-morrow. It would be more 
difficult to cite evidence as impressive and as deeply felt 
from members of the same classes in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. There and in the Punjab unbelief seems to have 
made its most successful inroads. And yet if we turn to 
the Punjab for evidence that the religious spirit is still alive 
and still carrying into the circumstances of to-day the 
immanentist conception of God and of human life we find 
that there too it holds sway over men of highly cultured 
minds. Bhai Vir Singh is a Sikh, and not a Hindu, and yet 
he, too, in his poems describes God in the same terms and is 
true to the old, undying Indian tradition. 


He speaks not nor doth He smile ! 
Enough for me is His presence. 
Enough for me these eternal desires and their eternal unfulfilment. 


And again : 


I am an unending song in the thought of Him. 
Deeper than thought, unseen and unknown, in me lives the unending 
thought of Him. 


Turning back again to Bengal we may cite a final example 
from yet another poet, showing unmistakably the direction 
towards which the religious desire of India is still turned. 
Mrs Sarojabala Dasgupta, as interpreted by Mr Edward 
Thompson, thus describes “‘ the Enlightener,” ‘the pas- 
sionless ”’ : 

Unwearied but without desire ! 
Insatiate but without the gnawing fire 


Of hunger, Him the world’s vain mask enthralls not, 
The phantom noise of its illusion calls not. 


1 Temple Bells. Edited by A. T. Appasamy, pp. 140, 141. 
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In Him no parts are found ; 

No body locks Him round. 

He by compulsion draws none; nay, nor one 
That seeketh Him would shun. 

Opposing none, resisting none, He still 

Bears gifts for those who will ; 

In life on life the Eternal Witness stands, 
Enlightenment and freedom in His hands.* 


This One whom the poet invokes is certainly a lineal descen- 
dant of the nirguna Brahman, the absolute One, devoid of 
qualities, of whom all that can be said is, “* Not so, not so.” 
These examples illustrate the conception of the divine 
order, which, however diluted by other influences, still 
carries into the life and thought of the Hindu of to-day many 
of the characteristics of the ancient wisdom and may be 
described as pantheistic or monistic in its effects. Still 
to-day God is not sought primarily in moral conflict or 
found in moral achievement, but rather in silence and in 
inactivity. The peace that is likely to be attained here is 
the peace of a moral desert. We may cite Professor Sorley 
again: ‘‘ The monistic world view does not deny the 
existence of the conflict. That would be impossible. But 
it throws over it an air of futility, of unreality.”. Someone 
has described the adherents of the positivist or humanist 
religion that is governing many minds in the West as, not 
utilitarians, but futilitarians, and that might describe as well 
the character that this gracious and attractive religion of the 
East tends to produce. ‘‘ Beautiful but ineffectual,’ one 
is constrained to comment. 
If this criticism is just it should be proved to be so when 
we turn to what has been referred to above as the second 
uality that marks the new Hinduism. This is the quality 
that demands that it shall be a religion of action, of service. 
The demand that this quality shall belong to it is mainly due, 
we cannot but believe, to the spirit of Western civilisation 
with which India has come into such close contact. It is 
true that it has another source as well, to which one must 
ive full recognition—the influence of the teaching of the 
hagavadgita. The fact that it has opened the way to 
action—action done with no desire for reward—in a land 
whose ideal had hitherto been inaction has made this book 
the Bible of the new generation. In the earlier stages of the 
patriotic movement it was almost an evidence of anarchism 
to be a student of the Gita, and political assassins walked to 


1 Poems by Indian Women. Edited by Margaret Macnicol, p. 97. 
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the scaffold with this Scripture in their hands as the charter 
of their faith. But action of a worthier sort claimed this 
authorisation as well and found its incentive not only in the 
patriotism that burned to make their nation great, but also 
in a spirit of service and of compassion for the poor and the 
suffering. Thus the philanthropy of the West has found an 
ally in this old message of the Gita and is, in consequence, 
rapidly acclimatising itself in its new surroundings. 

There is indeed nothing that is so characteristic of the new 
era in India as is this acceptance of the duty of service and of 
self-sacrifice to that end. Societies of service have sprung 
up in every province and, quite apart from religion, the 
claims of duty are recognised as they never were recognised 
in the past. It is, however, with its recognition by Hinduism 
that we are chiefly concerned here, and it can be claimed that 
activity and service belong to the essence of those new 
religious movements that are of greatest significance in 
contemporary India. That is so in the case of the Arya 
Samaj, which, however, belongs rather more to yesterday 
than to to-day. But it is when we turn once more to Bengal 
as the vital source of religious life in the land that we find 
clearest evidence of this change. The two most remarkable 
religious stirrings of recent times that have manifested them- 
selves in that region both possess at their centre this new 
impulse. That is unquestionably the case in regard to the 
Ramakrishna Mission which has had a growing influence in 
Bengal and beyond during more than thirty years; and 
similarly Arabindo Ghose from his retreat in Pondicherry 
has for nearly a quarter of a century been sending forth to 
his countrymen his message calling them to make themselves 
** canals of action in this world.” 1 

We may not be able to agree with M. Romain Rolland in 
his claim that India under these new influences “ will in a 
little while outstrip the West in the madness of progress and 
upward advance.” M. Rolland’s rhapsodies cannot be said 
to be justified so far by the facts, and yet the change of 
attitude to which this religious movement bears witness is 
very striking. The East that has hitherto appeared, as M. 
Rolland says, “ passive, static, ataraxic,” is engaged in a 
vigorous effort to change its character. ‘‘ The national 
ideals of India,’’ one of the mottoes of the Ramakrishna 
Mission declares, ‘‘ are Renunciation and Service.’’ We are 
told that the foundation of the innumerable acts of service 
done by the Mission is to be found in these words of Rama- 


1 Romain Rolland, Prophets of the New India, p. 505. 
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krishna himself, ‘‘ Maya is Siva (all beings are God). Who 
then dare talk of showing mercy to them. Not mercy but 
service, for man must be regarded as God.” } 

It is impossible to elaborate fully or to illustrate as one 
could wish the conceptions that lie behind this call to service 
that issues, so imperious and so urgent, from these new 
Hinduisms. But we are assailed with doubts. We seem 
still to be involved in the old monistic tangle. If maya is 
Siva, that is, if the whole order of human life is God, then 
there is indeed no room for mercy, but there is no room for 
service either. The steam-roller of pantheism wipes both 
out alike. As Ramakrishna says elsewhere in a devastating 
parable—‘‘ All three are of the same substance—the victim 
of the sacrifice, the block and the executioner.’”’ No wonder 
he adds, ‘‘ Ah, what a vision.” 2 

We are compelled to the conclusion that the two 
characteristics that we have noted as belonging to the new 
type of Hinduism that seems to be emerging in India do not 
belong to the same religion. The God who is Silence, 
“unwearied but without desire,” dwells in regions beyond 
time and ‘‘ out of the swing of the sea.”” How can He bring 
to men strength for service or how can their service be 
rendered to Him, Him whom “the phantom noise of this 
illusion calls not?” A gulf separates the two that remains 
unbridgeable. A God who is inactive Brahman and a world 
of human sin and sorrow that is maya—how can they touch 
each other? ‘*‘ God and the world,” says Hocking, “* must 
be worked in with one another for ever.’’ What we have in 
this Hinduism is a God who belongs to pantheism and a view 
of life as service which theism supplies. No synthesis can 
unite the two, for they belong to conceptions of the universe 
that are in fundamental contradiction. So long as the 
ancient tradition of the divine remoteness and inactivity, 
“alien to our achievements and desires’’, rules Indian thought, 
so that history has no divine meaning and our strivings 
manifest no divine purpose, it is not easy to see how India 
can rid itself of her ancient mood of lethargy and despair. 
Such thoughts of God and human life as these are inevitably 
numbing and sterilising in their effects. 

The travail of the Indian spirit to create the new religious 
synthesis that India waits for is not yet accomplished. 
What in the future she is about to enter upon her governing 
beliefs will be is not likely soon to be determined. The 


1 Romain Rolland, Prophets of the New India, p. 61. 
2 Ibid., p. 159. 
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religions her children now profess—Hinduism in all its diverse 
shapes, Islam, Christianity, Zoroastrianism—cannot be 
embraced within one formula without fundamental change 
and readjustment. Such change will surely involve two 
things at least, the realisation, first, that Jiva is not Siva 
“man is not God, but has God’s ends to serve,” and, second, 


that the relationships of our earthly life have an eternal 
value and are not illusion. 


N. MACNICOL, 


EDINBURGH. 
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THE DIGNITY OF THE DAMNED, 


A STUDY IN DANTE’S INFERNO: 
F. McEACHRAN. 


A scuooL of Dante critics, of whom Francesco de Sanctis 
was a leading figure, has for many years laid stress on the 
very striking difference between the moral judgments passed 
by Dante on his characters and the artistic judgments which 
he applies to the same individuals, a difference which, in the 
opinion of this school, amounts to a separation of art from 
morality. The same Hell, in fact, which from the moral 
point of view grows ethically more dreadful as we descend 
from top to bottom, presents us with a number of artistically 
beautiful creations whose beauty stands in no particular 
relation to the moral scheme, and it seems only natural, if 
we wish to do justice to both, to conclude that the beautiful 
and the good, in Dante, are unrelated ideals. It is folly, 
therefore, to expect the artist, intent only on creating his 
own vision of beauty, to play the part of a moral agent, and 
we must rather consider him as a spontaneous genius who 
produces, without ulterior aim, a beauty beyond the range 
of moral considerations. For such a theory, we need hardly 
add, there is a good deal to be said, and when we remember 
how destructive overmuch moralisation can be to artistic 
creation, an occasional divorce of the idea of beauty from its 
moral counterpart may be a salutary, if erroneous, solution 
of the problem. 

_ At first sight, indeed, it does appear that the argument 
ls a sound one in Dante, even the only one that meets the 
facts of the case. The importance, even the grandeur, of the 
moral structure of the Inferno impresses us from the outset, 
and we cannot help feeling that this framework, with all its 
subtlety of Ptolemy, Aristotle, and Aquinas, must have a 
function of its own which is more than that of being a back- 
ground, or even a foil, to the beauty in Inferno. Yet here 
51 
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precisely lies the difficulty, since the beauty in Inferno is fe} 
keenly in spite of moral turpitude and the two aspects of 
infernal life, beauty and morality, seem to the spectator to 
be equally real. Now as we are well aware, the only law of 
order in Inferno is that of an evil which increases from top 
to bottom and the difficulty is, from the point of view of 
beauty, to find a law which corresponds to it. The beauty 
does not, as we should expect, increase with moral purity, 
nor the ugliness with moral impurity, and it follows there. 
fore, that if we are to reject the theory of separation—the 
one which most easily explains the facts—we must find a 
connection between the two. What this connection is we 
propose to examine in the following pages, beginning for the 
sake of simplicity with the two extreme points round which 
the whole Commedia seems to revolve. 

The two extreme points are, of course, the figures of God 
and Lucifer, the one raised as far above the human level as 
reason can raise Him, the other depressed as far as matter, 
completely formless, can drag him down. At the centre of 
the universe outside space and time, God is symbolised as a 
mystical point, and on this point, from which the “light 
which lightens the universe ”’ pours out in infinite profusion, 
the whole of creation depends. At the opposite extreme and 
at the dead centre of the earth on the other hand, lies Lucifer, 
as grotesque and ugly as human imagination can make hin, 
so entirely without form that ugliness, as it were, is made 
complete. So far then, and always bearing in mind that we 
are outside human experience, a theory of correspondence 
would fit in with the facts, since God is not only good, but 
also divinely beautiful, the devil not only bad but also 
diabolically ugly. Why is it then that in the ascending scale 
from the one to the other Dante does not arrange a scale of 
beauty corresponding to his ethical scheme, culminating in 
the two figures we mention ? The answer, we think, will be 
found by examining the space between and the nature of the 
beings who occupy it. 

What does lie between, particularly in the circles of 
Inferno, is a very remarkable series of pictures, the attraction 
of which has not weakened through the passage of years. 
Scattered throughout Hell, in no special order, lie the most 
beautiful and pathetic figures, the effect of whose misery, if 
misery be the right word, is moving always and at times rises 
to tragic heights. Francesca da Rimini, for example, in the 
arms of her sobbing companion, is able to tell a tale of such 
surpassing beauty that Dante is moved to faint for pity, and 
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we, reading it, forget under the esthetic effect that the 
fgures before us are sinners damned for ever. Lower down 
in Hell, to take another example, Brunetto Latini lies among 
the unnatural sinners, smoke-begrimed and parched with fire, 
but able none the less to compel our admiration in a curious 
and unique manner. At the very moment, in fact, when he 
is forced to return to the hellish dance we are informed in 
great detail by Dante that he resembles one of the champions 
who used to run in the “ green cloth” race at Verona, and 
that of these he ran as ; 


quegli che vince e non colui che perde 
(he who wins and not as he who loses) 


in spite of the loss which Hell has brought him for ever. 
Between these two, and more impressive than either of them 
for sheer glory of reputation, lies Farinata the proud, 
mindful of his triumph at Montaperti over the Guelphs, but 
mindful also that in the teeth of opposition he refused to rase 
Florence to the ground. Proud still in his ruin, he rises erect, 


come avesse lo inferno in gran dispetto 
(as if he had great scorn of Hell) 


and grieves more for his last defeat on earth than for the loss 
of the bliss of heaven. Lowest of all, we may remember 
Ugolino on the frozen fords, recounting in moving words how 
he concealed his grief for the sake of his starving children 
and how they, in their turn, offered him their bodies to 
assuage his hunger. Even the more fleeting visions, which 
seem to have little life of their own and are nameless in 
momentary appearance, leave us with the same feeling of 
splendour. Such are those three who are condemned, like 
Brunetto, to the eternal dance, and being resolved to speak 
to Dante join hands and circling round him, chant : 

perd, se campi d’esti lochi bui 

e torni a riveder le belle stelle 

quando ti giovera dire “ io fui,” 

fa che di noi alla gente favelle 
(but if thou escapest from these gloomy regions, and returnest to behold 
the beautiful stars, when thou shalt rejoice to say “ I was” (in Hell) do 
thou speak to men of us) 


—all these give the impression that Dante admires them, 
that he has deliberately made them beautiful, and that 
poetically they are the heroes of the poem. How then are 
we to reconcile this dualism of attitude with the belief of 
Dante, if it was a belief and not a pretence, in the finality of 
his scheme and of the system of rewards and punishments 
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arrenged with such infinite subtlety in the structure of the 
poem 7? 

The answer, in our opinion, is that Dante, while recog- 
nising a reality in the moral order, deliberately subjected the 
moral aspect of the poem to the artistic. We believe, in fact 
that although the moral scheme he presents is meant to be 
real, it is not meant to be final, and that he adopted it, not 
because he thought it literally accurate, but because he 
thought it to be the nearest approach, on the ground of 
reason and revelation, that man could make to a framework 
of the kind. He adopted it, in the second place—and this is 
even more important—because he felt intensely that definite 
moral ideas are necessary for the creation of beauty and that 
unless a man has them, no merely artistic gift will enable 
him to achieve the highest effect. And thirdly, we must 
remember that he transforms and even transfigures the moral 
scheme by adding to it an element which was absent in 
medieval thought and which appears in the law of “ contra- 
passo ” or retribution, the law by virtue of which a man is 
punished, not by divine punitive action, but by the operation 
of his sin itself, just as, for example, Farinata in his tomb of 
fire, is punished by his own unbending sense of pride. 

The first argument is, of course, merely a negative one, 
and is only introduced as a kind of introduction to the 
second which, in substance, will be found to include the third. 
At the same time, by undermining the supposed rigidity of 
the poet’s moral scheme it forms a very important element, 
as we shall shortly show, in the argument we are bringing 
forward. The reason why we think that Dante did not 
believe his scheme to be final in the form he gave it, is that 
he himself, on occasion, and when it suited him, was quite 
prepared to make exceptions, and exceptions which not only 
prove the rule, but even break it. Cato, for example, who 
ought by all the rules of the game to be with the virtuous 
heathen in Limbo, is established as guardian of the gate of 
Purgatory, and there occupies a position which, if not con- 
ducive to bliss, is at least morally higher than that of his 
peers who are “ suspended.”” Whether it was the period in 
Dante’s life during which he devoted himself to the Stoic 
philosophy which moved him to do this, or whether it was 
the influence of Virgil in placing Cato amongst the 


secretosque pios, his dantem jura Catonem 
or Horace and the memory of 


Catonis nobile letum 
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we do not know, but Dante was determined to save him, and 
save him he did. And although it is as a symbol of spiritual 
freedom that he uses him, the figure is profoundly alive and 
amongst the most attractive creations in the whole poem. 
And perhaps even more striking than Cato, who, after all, 
oly gets as far as Purgatory, are the two figures of Ripheus 
the Trojan and the Roman Emperor Trajan, both of whom 
are allowed to slip into the mansions of the blest. Ripheus, 
“the most just of the Trojans,” owes this favour to a vision 
of the wounded feet of Christ which he enjoyed during the 
siege of Troy, Trajan to the intermediacy of Pope Gregory, 
whose prayers brought him back to life and rendered possible 
his conversion—two very flimsy but useful items of legendary 
lore. In this manner the one was saved by his belief in the 
Christ to come, the other by his belief in the Christ who had 
been, but it is clear that machinery of this kind, once set in 
motion, could be used if required to save any soul that Dante 
might have desired to save. 

We know, also, that Dante, like Job, was tormented by 
doubts as to the justice of God and applying his doubts 
where they seemed most justified, to the Hell of the virtuous 
heathen, he asked the obvious question in the heaven of the 
sun; only to receive the immemorial answer: We do not 
know. We must acquiesce and believe. And last of all, if 
we still share the belief that Dante had a cast-iron system of 
punishment, we have only to remember that Virgil himself 
in Inferno, speaking of the descent of Christ into Hades : 


Io era nuovo in questo stato 

quando ci vidi venire un possente 

con segno di vittoria coronato 

(I had recently arrived in this place, when I 
saw a Mighty One come down who was crowned 
with sign of victory.) 


goes on to explain that on that occasion Christ took away 
Adam, Noah, King David, and many others—in flat contra- 
diction to the inscription on the portal of Hell “‘ Abandon 
hope all ye who enter here.’’ Considerations of this kind 
can but lead us to the conclusion that if such an event 
happened once it might happen again, and that Hell is not 
so hermetically sealed as we were led to believe. 

__ But more significant than these purely negative con- 
siderations is the second argument, that a poet must have 
standards of value if he would produce art of the highest 
order, and this argument, as we hope to show, contains the 
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key to the problem we are trying to solve. If we are to 
believe that the deeds of a man during his life are a matter 
of grave importance, if we are to believe that man with his 
free will constitutes the tragic centre of the universe—ags 
Dante seems to have believed—then we must have beliefs 
about human action and their rightness and wrongness which 
are not merely philosophical opinions, but which are deeply 
implanted in us, fibre of our fibre and bone of our bone. 
Since, however, the development of beliefs of this nature 
cannot take place in a moment of time nor without some 
sort of background, it is necessary for us to presuppose a 
society which likewise has firm beliefs—narrow and dog- 
matic it may be—although it does not follow that we need 
be narrow and dogmatic—which will form, as it were, the 
framework of our thought and the background on which our 
Weltanschauung is erected. 

Such, we think, was the case with Dante, for whose work 
the iron background of Aquinas—not quite so iron as it 
appears—was the foil. The important quality of the ethical 
background is not the actual form which it takes, since this 
may be different at different times in history—now Roman 
Catholic, now Protestant—but the fact that it does really 
exist, and that to men of such an age the right shaping of 
human destiny is of universal and transcendental importance, 
Such a background and such a feeling are the necessary 
foundation on which genius works, a foundation which 
undoubtedly existed whether of the Greek, medieval or 
Renaissance kind, at all times when great masterpieces have 
been created. 

As another illustration of the essential truth of this 
attitude it may be enlightening to quote from the works of 
another poet of Western Europe in order to show how, under 
other circumstances, the same relation may be seen to hold. 
The greatness of Shakespeare and the depth of feeling in his 
tragedies seems to derive from the fact that he does care 
intensely, and his audience with him, about the conduct of 
human life and the effects of human misconduct. So it comes 
about that the behaviour of the ungrateful children in King 
Lear is felt to have terrible consequences, the effect of which 
falling on Lear and Cordelia, bring into being the unspeakable 
pathos of the closing scenes :— 


Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack—she’s gone for ever :— 
I know when one is dead and when one lives; 
She’s dead as earth.— 
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and so also Macbeth, reviewing his misshaped life, arouses in 
the spectator the same feeling of infinite ruin and of some- 
thing missed that ought by no means to have been allowed 
to slip :— 

To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day . . . 


It is true, of course, that Shakespeare does not bring forward 
any dogmatic or narrow scheme of morality in his works, but 
itis also true that the very depth of his tragic vision depends 
on the intensity, perhaps even the narrowness, of the moral 
outlook of his age. The difference is this, if we are to express 
it in its simplest form. The morality of the age is the more 
or less dogmatic scheme, the product of a mechanical and 
stereotyped tradition, whereas that of the poet, while 
drawing its conviction from it, is that of a seer with insight 
to penetrate behind the dogmatic scheme nearer to the 
mysterious ‘‘ something” which the scheme represents. 
The life into which the poet translates it is the life of free 
human beings, of men who believe that life matters, who 
have above all a belief in the nobility of human action. The 
proof of this is that when belief of this kind is gone, when the 
background is weakened, whether it be in the sophist age of 
the Greeks or the modern nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, works of art of the tragic kind become impossible, and 
their place is taken by other works, intellectual perhaps, or 
as to-day materialistic, or perhaps both. There is nothing 
dogmatic or narrow in the theological outlook of Sophocles, 
but his plays none the less depend on a very firm set of 
religious ideas, so firm indeed that it becomes a matter of 
supreme importance for an Antigone to bury her brother. 
It matters exceedingly that she should do it and still more, 
we may add, that she should have to die because of it. 
Perhaps a better example than Antigone, where religious 
belief is introduced into the play itself, would be a play of 
Shakespeare such as Lear or Julius Caesar, in which the 
heroes seem to have no care for the narrow religious point of 
view and no transcendental outlook at all. Yet here pre- 
cisely the point of the argument comes out most clearly in 
so far as it is only because the religious background of the 
Elizabethan age is present all the time that we feel so 
intensely that human life is important and the death of men 
so terrible. Behind the strictly human outlook lies a 
religious one, that of :— 


“‘a divinity which shapes our ends ” 
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and the transcendental feeling, amounting to the same thing 
that 


“‘ the wise gods seal our eyes.” 
A 


When this feeling goes, and.chere are times when it does go, 
tragic art is not possible, as it was not possible in the age of 
the Borgias in Italy. There were catastrophes then, and 
ghastly deeds innumerable, if these were enough to create 
tragedy, but in those days human life simply did not matter, 
nobody minded much who lived or how they lived, who was 
“in ” and who was “‘ out,” provided only immediate natural- 
istic ends were attained. So to-day if we are not mistaken, 
gangsters are “ bumped off ”’ or “ taken for a ride ”’ in Chicago, 
and no tragic feeling is evoked, simply because the life and 
death of such men “ do not matter.”’ No greater contrast in 
this respect need be sought than that provided by Macbeth 
who, when considered objectively and apart from his religious 
background, behaves in a manner hardly superior to that of 
a peer of the Borgias or a gangster in Chicago. But the 
difference is this. Macbeth wades through slaughter to a 
throne, just as the gangster may do to a fortune, but on the 
way to it he works up such an intense atmosphere of ethical 
feeling that we are made to feel, and to feel that he feels, that 
it does matter intensely, that it matters to the universe, to 
the stars, to the whole earth and the things that live on it, 
in a way undreamt of by the gangster and alien to the 
corrupt cynicism of the late Renaissance. And it matters 
for the same reason in the Inferno. There is a transcendental 
background to the whole process, and this alone is what gives 
it depth and intensity. 

This consideration brings us to the last and most interest- 
ing question, the precise ethical nature of the individuals who 
are the subject of this catastrophe. How does it come about 
that Farinata, Brunetto, Francesca, Macbeth, Lear and other 
tragic heroes, albeit steeped in crime and in a real sense “ in 
hell ” in this life, seem to us admirable and noble, and of such 
strange and alluring attraction? Or, in other words, 
returning to our original problem, why are <he people in Hell, 
whether in Dante’s Inferno or the not dissimilar hell of the 
Shakespearean world, at one and the same time condemned 
morally and yet rendered beautiful? What synthesis can 
be made for this dualism if we are to reject the separation 
which was made by De Sanctis and which puts art over 
against morality ? The difficulty is, of course, an old one, 
and received its earliest and perhaps most adequate treat- 
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ment in Aristotle, in the theory of the tragic hero sketched in 
the Poetics. According to Aristotle, the tragic hero stands 
between the completely good and the completely bad in the 
ethical series; he is ‘spoudaios’ or noble, and he is noble 
because he has a quality uniting good and bad, the quality 
of ‘ purposeful action,” action directed to an end. Now it 
isgiven to few men? to see the right way to the right end, and 
most go the wrong way, but “action”’ of this kind, or 
“vitality,” as we prefer to call it, can operate to any end, 
and is the mark of the tragic hero. In this connection Mr 
Bradley pointed out some years ago in an essay on Hegelian 
tragedy, that while it is true that the hero fails from the 
ethical point of view, he is none the less partly good, and it 
is the struggle of good and evil, on the background of this 
vitality, which move our fear and pity. It is true, for 
example, that the ambition of Macbeth to be a king is good 
in itself, becoming evil only because of the methods he 
adopts to achieve it. What is good in him again is the 
immense determination he shows, a determination which, in 
spite of obstacle after obstacle, never flinches, and which, 
even at the end, when all is lost, can still inspire him to “ see 
itthrough.” So likewise Capaneo, in Dante, rails at God and 
will rail to all eternity, but he is noble all the same, and 
remains noble by virtue of the vitality, the manhood in him 
which not even Hell can daunt. 

If we examine the Inferno of Dante, we find a similar 
attitude prevailing in the mind of the poet, and for the same 
human reasons, valid, beyond doubt, the whole world over. 
The people who are not “ vital,”’ for whom “ ends ” do not 
matter, are consigned at the very outset to the Vestibolo, 
like that soul 


che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto 
(who made through baseness the great refusal) 


who was neither for nor against God in the struggle of life, 
and was merely a “‘ trimmer,” despised alike both by heaven 
and by hell. Then, after the trimmers, comes the real 
Inferno itself, full of admirable people, ethically it is true 
“in damnation ”’ even as Macbeth was, but spoudaios, noble, 
allthe same. In Dante as we know, since it was a point of 
dogma taken straight from the theology of the age, all men 
have the same aim of salvation, but they do not all follow 
the right path to achieve it. But even following the wrong 
path, they are more admirable than the trimmers, because 


1 i.¢., to the “ saints ” alone. 
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of their intensity of life, because of their manhood, the 
vitality which remains when their aiming has gone awry. 
This is what enables Brunetto in Hell to run “ as one who 
wins,”’ Farinata to rise up “‘ as if he had great scorn of Hell,” 
and Capaneo to hurl defiance to all eternity to the Creator 
who gave him life. The personality of such men is “ spou- 
daios,” noble, because even in Hell they still express life, 
because the things they did still matter. As Mr Eliot has 
argued in the Sacred Wood, the sinners in Hell remain jn 
damnation with the same dignity which appertained to them 
in life, and the particular circle of Inferno in which they are 
sea is the background only, not the essence, of their 
eing. 

This brings us to our third argument, which is nothing 
more or less than the foregoing considerations in the 
peculiar form which Dante gave to them, the law of contra- 
passo or retribution. According to this law men receive in 
the eternal world the sort of life they asked for in the tem- 
poral, and are punished by the gift of what they desired. So 
it comes about that in Dante as in the Greek dramatists, the 
saying of Heraclitus “‘ éthos anthrép6 daimén,” “‘ character 
is the destiny of man,” holds good, the liar still lies, the 
proud remain proud, the gloomy-sluggish gloomy-sluggish for 
ever, and each human soul, as it fashioned itself on earth, so 
remains in the hereafter. And what Dante has added to the 
Greek conception, and what gives supreme power to his 
poetical visions, is the fact that in this state which they have 
created for themselves, they are caught up and eternalised, 
isolated and intensified, glaring for ever out of the darkness 
of Hell. Without the moral background of which De Sanctis 
speaks this effect could never have been produced, and 
although the moral background and the artistic foreground 
are not identical, they are none the less essential to each 
other, intimately bound up with each other, integral parts of 


one stupendous whole. 
F. McEACHRAN. 


Hott, NoRFOLK. 
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CARLYLE’S DEBT TO GOETHE.’ 
JAMES A. S. BARRETT. 


CaRLYLE’S life-long admiration for the “* venerable Goethe ” 
is one of the romances and surprises of Literature. And if 
(as they both asserted) what happens to man has perennial 
interest for all men, that interest must be exceptionally 
strong in a study of the conjunction of these two great 
writers. Their circumstances, lives and writings were, 
indeed, most dissimilar. Courtier and countryman, the 
serenity of age and the tumults of youth, creative poetry and 
dynamic prose, professed Paganism and inherited Puritanism 
—these contrasts are obvious, but they formed no obstacle 
to affectionate friendship and enthusiastic regard. Yet it 
was not a case of ‘‘ Like to Unlike.”’ On the contrary, their 
mutual attraction was due to an uncommon and intense 
concern with the greatest of all arts, the art of living rightly. 
And if we can discover the exact nature of Carlyle’s debt, we 
shall have found something of exceptional importance, 
namely, the ethical views which were the achievement of the 
aged Goethe and the support of the young Carlyle in his 
subsequent life and works. 

It was strangely significant and even prophetic that the 
far-seeing Goethe should write to Carlyle of a World- 
literature 2 of which he himself was, in part, both the 
inspirer and the text ; should describe his young disciple as 
“a moral force of great importance ” for the future; and 
should even foretell a gradual advance from a Christianity 


1 The writer of this article has had special facilities for study, including 


the perusal of Carlyle’s complete Journal.—Ep1ror. 


2 Goethe notes that the idea of a world-literature and “ free intellectual 


commerce ” had resulted from the intermingling of nations during war, 
just as the “ intellectual co-operation ” of to-day was due to the Great 


War ; and he anticipated therefrom the emergence of a relatively universal 


standard of culture, greater tolerance, and, in war, a mitigation of cruelty. 
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of words and faith, to a Christianity of feeling and action, 
For we, looking back after the lapse of a century, can 
recognise that this young translator and author effected two 
great changes in English thought and literature. He broad. 
cast Goethe’s “‘ Gospel of Experience,” occasionally adding a 
deeper tone from Fichte or Novalis, and a luminous phrase 
from Schiller or Richter, and thereby popularised the study 
of German literature ; and, further, he was a powerful factor 
in focussing ethical and religious thought, not on tradition 
and dogma, but on psychology and practice. 

Our method of approach will be mainly biographical, and 
it may be convenient to examine the subject under three 
heads : (1) Carlyle’s study of German and his recognition of 
Goethe ; (2) the sequence and strength of Goethe’s influence 
on Carlyle ; (3) the exact nature of that influence. 

(1) Carlyle’s Study of German and his Recognition of 
Goethe.—In his youth Carlyle had a working knowledge of 
Latin and French, and read widely in both languages. In 
1819, at the age of twenty-three, he began to study Italian 
and German. His desire to learn the latter was due to several 
circumstances. The name of Goethe had floated through his 
fancy from boyhood ; and, later, Madame de Staél’s Germany 
had drawn his attention to the Weimar circle. Interest in 
Mineralogy made him wish to study the writings of Professor 
Werner at first hand. And, lastly, though too ambiguously, 
we are informed by Emerson that an unnamed friend had 
advised Carlyle that he would find in German literature what 
he wanted. 

But whatever the reasons and promptings may have 
' been, it was surely a red-letter day for English literature 
when, on a morning in February 1819, young Carlyle and his 
friend Robert Jardine (who had been at Géttingen and knew 
German pronunciation) sat down, probably in Carlyle’s 
lodgings at 3 South Richmond Street, Edinburgh, to puzzle 
out a play by Kotzebue, with the help of a dictionary from 
Edward Irving and a grammar procured from London. 
Kotzebue, then famous but now forgotten, was followed by a 
history of the great Frederick, also from Irving, and later 
by Schiller’s Works and Archenholz’s Seven Years’ War. 
Goethe’s Faust and Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship were 
next obtained, and Carlyle’s progress in the study of the 
language was rapid. ‘“‘ Three months of moderate diligence,” 
he tells us, “* will carry any man, almost without assistance 
of a master, over its prime obstacles ; and the rest is play 
rather than labour.” In 1820 he was able to report that a 
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“new Heaven and new Earth ” had been revealed, and that 
he “ lived riotously with Schiller, Goethe, and the rest.” In 
1825 he took no less than forty volumes of German fiction to 
Mainhill, his father’s farm in Dumfriesshire, as part of his 
summer’s study! But already in 1823 he had recognised 
Goethe to be a man of “‘ universal genius,”’ and in the follow- 
ing year he published a translation of Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship, and began to correspond with his great German teacher. 
This was Carlyle’s farewell to science ; for the rest of his life, 
Goethe, literature and ethics displaced Newton, physics and 
mathematics. 

(2) The Sequence and Strength of Goethe’s Influence on 
Carlyle—In a true sense Carlyle’s admiration for Goethe 
continued throughout the rest of his life ; and yet the record 
of it shows varying phases, fluctuations, and even reserva- 
tions. When translating the Apprenticeship, he admits he 
“could have wished devoutly ” that Goethe had written 
otherwise. ‘‘ I could sometimes fall down and worship him ; 
at other times I could kick him out of the room.”’ Or, again, 
“ Bushels of dust and straws and feathers, with here and there 
a diamond of the purest water ’—such was his early verdict. 
Goethe himself tells us that he had introduced “ bad com- 
pany ” with the intention of attracting a larger number of 
readers to receive instruction! Carlyle admitted that 
Goethe’s mind was “full of inconsistencies and_ short- 
comings,” but recommended readers “ to be sure of seeing 
him, before attempting to oversee him.” In 1828, during the 
course of his correspondence with Goethe, who was then 
seventy-nine years of age, Carlyle asked his brother John 
to visit Weimar on his way home and report what manner of 
man Goethe really was, because he appeared inexplicable : 
“Ts he greater than man; or in his old days growing less 
than many men?” In 1836, when reading the early and 
incomplete edition of Eckermann’s Conversations, Carlyle 
was disappointed to find the Prophet in a frock-coat, “* the 
Welt-Dichter conditioned down into the Weimar Burgher,” 
and adds : ‘* Many of his measurements, of things and persons, 
I found utterly erroneous. . . . In place and work, he and I 
part wider every day. Vivat still!’ And again, in the 
following year, he wrote: ‘* We are far parted now ; but the 
memory of him shall ever be blessed to me as that of a 
Deliverer from death.” Thus it begins to appear that 
Carlyle’s enthusiastic admiration was based on gratitude for 
some great service rendered, coupled, of course, with due 
recognition of Goethe’s genius and achievements. But before 
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inquiring to what that gratitude was owing, let me quote 
some expressions of it. On April 15, 1827, he thanks Goethe 
for help received in his “‘ utmost need.” 


‘* For if I have been delivered from darkness into an 
measure of light, if I know aught of myself and my 
duties and destination, it is to the study of your writings 
more than to any other circumstance that I owe this ; 
it is you more than any other man that I should always 
thank and reverence with the feeling of a Disciple to his 
Master, nay of a Son to his spiritual Father.” 


Again, writing to his brother John in 1882, he tells him: 


“I never cease to thank Heaven for such men as 
Richter, Schiller, Goethe. The latter especially was my 
evangelist.” 


Later, in 1866, referring to the same early period (c. 1825- 
1826), he writes in his Reminiscences : 


** What my pious joy and gratitude then was, let the 
pious soul figure. In a fine and veritable sense, I, poor, 
obscure, without outlook, almost without worldly hope, 
had become independent of the world. . . . I then felt, 
and still feel, endlessly indebted to Goethe in the business; 
he, in his fashion, I perceived, had travelled the steep 
rocky road before me—the first of the moderns.” 


In 1874 he told Allingham that at this early critical time 
he would either have gone mad or made an end of himself, 
had he not “ fallen in with some very superior minds.” This 
surprising statement receives almost contemporary confirma- 
tion, for Crabb Robinson relates that Carlyle breakfasted 
with him in February, 1832, and spoke of Goethe’s “ pro- 
found wisdom ” like an enthusiast. ‘* But for him, Carlyle 
says, he should not now be alive. He owes everything to 
him !” 

This testimony to Goethe and his influence is substanti- 
ated by Carlyle’s translations and nearly a score of articles on 
German literature ; and to these we must add the lecture on 
German Literature (1838) and the Rectorial Address (1866). 
Even his miscellaneous works and essays are, in greater or 
lesser degree, influenced by Goethe, as Sartor, Heroes, 
Cagliostro, Diderot, Voltaire and Burns—the last having more 
than a dozen covert allusions to Goethe. Similarly, in his 
correspondence, he advises his friends to study Goethe, and 
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this applies alike to his letters to Miss Welsh, his brother 
John, Sterling, Mill, Emerson, and others. Many bio- 
gaphical particulars witness to his enduring enthusiasm. 
Towards the end of his long life his favourite books were the 
Bible, Shakespeare and Goethe ; and when, as an old man, 
he revised the proof-sheets of a later edition of Wilhelm 
Meister, he found it ‘‘ preternatural ” to be brought face to 
face with his early studies. Every page must have recalled 
those ‘‘ old, unhappy, far-off things, and battles long ago,” 
when he had fought his way through the difficulties of 
translation, and the far greater difficulties of spiritual 
perplexity. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, but for 
Goethe’s help, there had been no Carlyle, or a very different 
one. The truth is that the very categories of his thought 
were largely derived from Goethe. 

It is the fashion among some German and English 
commentators to regard Fichte as having had a greater 
influence than Goethe on Carlyle’s writings. But the 
biographical facts and autobiographical passages, quoted 
above, as also a minute study of his works, are conclusive 
against such a view. Carlyle had not carefully studied 
Fichte’s philosophy—he was more interested in persons, he 
tells us, than in Metaphysics—but he had read Fichte’s 
popular works with keen appreciation ; and many passages, 
verbal similiarities as well as explicit allusions, are remini- 
scent of these, though they provided him with alternative 
expression } rather than seminal thought. Fichte had a 
philosophic scheme, and consequently allusions are readily 
recognised. The eclectic Goethe, on the other hand, had no 
formalscheme. Inthe Apprenticeship and Travels of Wilhelm 
Meister, in the Xenien, and even in the Dichtung u. Wahrheit, 
he “‘ made sentences ” (as was said of Emerson), brief para- 
graphs, aphorisms of ‘‘ musical wisdom,”’ and it was on these 
tabloid truths that Carlyle feasted. Let any reader whose 
mind is stored with Carlyle’s writings carefully examine his 
translation of Wilhelm Meister, pencil in hand, and he will 
have no difficulty in determining who his teacher was. Even 
when treating of Fichte’s Divine Idea of the World and 
“On the Nature of the Literary Man” in the Heroes 
(Lect. V.), Carlyle asserts that “‘ for the last hundred years, 
by far the notablest of all Literary Men is Fichte’s country- 
man, Goethe.” ‘‘ Of Fichte and Schiller,” wrote his friend 

1 E.g. ‘* Such is Fichte’s phraseology ; with which we need not quarrel. 


It is his way of naming what I here, by other words, am striving imperfectly 
to name.” —On Heroes (Lect. V.). 
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John Tyndall in 1890, “ he sometimes spoke with qualified 
admiration—of Goethe never.” 

(3) The Exact Nature of that Influence.—A chapter of 
Carlyle’s life remains unwritten, and it would be difficult now 
to compile it even from his Journal, his intimate letters, or 
the self-delineations of Sartor. I refer to his inner histo 
between 1816 and 1826. Doubt gradually darkened into 
unbelief, until there was ‘the fixed, starless, Tartarean 
black ”’ ; and in the process his health gave way, and crippled 
him, causing occasional languor and constant physical 
suffering until the end of his life. Commentators have sought 
the cause in deficient food in his student days, in overstudy, 
or in eye-strain during composition and proof-reading ; but 
he himself always attributed his persistent and painful 
dyspepsia to his early spiritual perplexities and struggles, 
Thus in 1827 he wrote to Goethe that ‘the bodily health 
which I lost in these struggles . . . may never be restored to 


99 


me ’”’; and again, in 1866, he wrote in the Reminiscences : 


** Bodily health was all I had really lost, in this 
grand spiritual battle now gained ; and that too, I may 
have hoped, would gradually return altogether—which 
it never did, and was far enough from doing!” 


But no detailed account of that time was ever written by 
him. From fragmentary reports we know that his reading 
of Gibbon (also lent by Irving !) at Kirkcaldy had shown him 
that miracles (in the widest sense) were incredible ; also that 
Hume was a factor in the case, with, probably, various 
French writers. Further, we learn that Carlyle studied the 
Evidences of Christianity carefully and long, without finding 
help there. Moncure D. Conway, who knew him later, wrote : 


‘* The thing that especially amazed me about Carlyle 
was the extent of his intellectual pilgrimage. . . . Ihad 
entered new phases of thought and belief; but there was 
never one in which Carlyle had not been there before 
me.” 


Perhaps his marked reticence was due to the recollection 
of the pain he had then endured—a purgatory, he called it 
long afterwards—and to his unwillingness to shake any man’s 
honestly held beliefs. 

Some such prefatory note is needed that one may under- 
stand how it came about that Carlyle derived help from 
Goethe. He was like a drowning man clutching at a straw. 
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And here we may remark on the strange paradoxes of the 
situation. A religious enthusiast finds salvation in a novel 
about travelling actors and actresses. An earnest student of 
Goethe adopts his teaching, but occasionally in a sense not 
intended by the teacher. He is strengthened in the accept- 
ance of that teaching by some of the elements which, in 
England generally, prejudiced serious readers against the 
Wilhelm Meister, viz. the varied experience and apparent 
Paganism of the author. For here was young Pilgrim con- 
yersing with Mr Worldly-wiseman, of the town of Carnal 
Policy, and discovering, not without surprise, that, in 
Goethe’s victorious career, old experience did attain to 
“ something like prophetic strain.” 


** And knowest thou [he asks in Sartor] no Prophet, 
even in the vesture, environment, and dialect of this 
age? None to whom the Godlike had revealed itself, 
through all meanest and highest forms of the Common ; 

. . In whose inspired melody, even in these rag- 
gathering and rag-burning days, Man’s Life again 
begins, were it but afar off, to be divine? Knowest 
thou none such ? I know him, and name him—Goethe.”’ 


Goethe’s was a “‘ lightly-moved and all-conceiving spirit,” 
essentially poetic and emblematic, and his maxims and 
phrases have singular freshness and significance—the harves- 
ted wisdom of a rich and varied life, presented with extra- 
ordinary insight and felicity. It was inevitable that Carlyle, 
as translator and as reader, should garner and employ many 
of them in his own writings. Thus we find frequent quota- 
tion of, e.g. Think of living; the open secret ; the wished-for 
comes too late; experience is an excellent teacher, but the 
school fees are heavy ; you cannot have the ware and the 
money both at once; the Beautiful is higher than the 
Good ; the best is not to be explained by words ; the height 
charms us, the steps to it do not: with the summit in our 
eye, we love to walk along the plain. But our quest is for the 
precepts which were appropriated by Carlyle to himself and 
were emphasised and expanded in his writings ; the basis of 
his teaching, not the ornaments of his style. And we must 
not overlook the fact that the Goethean maxims did not 
stand alone. On the contrary, they appeared to Carlyle to 
be reinforced by Goethe’s life and by his friendship ; and, 
further, they were adopted by Carlyle in conformity with 
me principles of his own early upbringing and Bible know- 
edge. 
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Duty.—‘*‘ The safe plan is, always simply to do the 
task that lies nearest us ; and this in the present case,’ 
added he with a smile, ‘ is to hasten to our quarters,’ ” 
(W.M., II., 125.) ? 

‘‘ How precious, how important seems the duty 
which is nearest me, whatever it may be!” (W.M,, 
II., 133.) 

“Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, that 
‘Doubt of any sort cannot be removed except by 
Action ’ [W.M., II., 59.] On which ground, too let him 
who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain light, and 
prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen into day, 
lay this other precept well to heart, which to me was of 
invaluable service: ‘Do the Duty which lies nearest 
thee,’ which thou knowest to be a Duty! Thy second 
Duty will already have become clearer. .. . your 
* America is here or nowhere’ [W.M., II., 133]. The 
Situation that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was never yet 
occupied by man.”’—Sartor (The Everlasting Yea). 


For Goethe this of Duty was a practical maxim, at once 
inspiring and regulating his many absorbing interests. Like 
his own Faust, he found salvation in ceaseless activity 
whether in Science, Art, Literature, or in his official duties at 
Weimar. In seasons of happiness, this great Genius joyously 
thanked the gods for the rapidity and variety of his thoughts, 
which enabled him to divide a good day into several parts 
and make of it a brief eternity. In times of distress, as after 
Schiller’s death, he mournfully confessed the necessity of 
merely doing what lay to his hand, without thought of any- 
thing further. When sorrowing over the death of his son, 
he did not cease to labour for a single day, and his words were 
still an exhortation to activity : “‘ Uber Graber, vorwirts !” 
Thus at all times his counsel and his practice were to watch 
the path and—proceed, act! For consolation and reward, 
was not he developing his powers (‘‘ the pyramid of my 
existence ’’) to their utmost capability, and, incidentally, 
adding to the Baconian pyramid of knowledge, thereby 
ensuring an immortality of fame, or even, as he sometimes 
thought, a continued life in another world ? ‘‘ If I work on 
incessantly . . . nature is bound to give me another form of 
existence when the present one can no longer sustain my 
spirit.” 

1 The references are to Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister (three 
volumes), Chapman & Hall, ‘* People’s Edition.” 
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** Hier winden sich Kronen 
In ewiger Stille, 
Die sollen mit Fille 
Die Thatigen lohnen ! 
Wir heissen euch hoffen.”’ 


Carlyle’s position was very different. Suckled in an out- 
worn creed, much of which he yet fondly loved ; immersed 
inpainful speculation ; lacking Goethe’s genial gifts and great 
activities; he was seeking in vain for deliverance, for 

idance, until at last he realised the deep significance of 
Goethe’s wise maxim : Do the duty that lies nearest. Solvitur 
ambulando ! It is a policy not a creed, an experiment not a 
doctrine ; but so are breathing and walking. For Carlyle 
this simple saying became the text of a “‘ Gospel of Work,” 
which he both preached and exemplified, so that Tyndall does 
not overstate when he testifies : ‘‘ Concerning the claims of 
duty and the dignity of work, never man spake like this 
man.” But here also great contrasts must be noted. For 
Goethe it was a practical maxim, promoting self-develop- 
ment and culture. For Carlyle, on the other hand, it was 
a categorical imperative—the Infinite Nature of Duty—and 
his labour was that of a lonely, great soul, striving to obey 
an unseen Ruler, in the midst of an unknown and unknowable 
Immensity. 


“Here on Earth we are as Soldiers, fighting in a 
foreign land; that understand not the plan of the 
campaign, and have no need to understand it ; seeing 
well what is at our hand to be done. Let us do it like 
Soldiers ; with submission, with courage, with a heroic 
joy.” 

And the ultimate result, hoped for and attained, was not 
the accumulation of knowledge, but the strengthening of a 
deep, inward conviction that all was governed by supreme 
Power, Wisdom and Love. Not by Metaphysics, or theories 
of Morals, he thought, but “‘ by pious, heroic climbing of 
your own . . . do you at length reach the Sanctuary—the 
victorious summit—and see with your own eyes.”” And—for 
the Future ? Carlyle, ‘‘ gazing into the final chasm,” often 
echoed his favourite Goethe : “* We bid you to hope!” 

Tue THREE REVERENCES.—The maxim, “ Do the Duty 
which lies nearest,’’ was to Carlyle, in his ‘“‘ utmost need,” of 
“invaluable service ”—like a tuft of grass at the top of a 
precipice, saving him from falling into the abyss. The 
second doctrine, on the other hand, provided matter for calm 
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reflection and examination during long years. I refer to the 
doctrine of the Three Reverences. He examines this in 
considerable detail in his essay on Goethe (1828), in his 
Lectures on the History of Literature (1838), as well as in 
the Rectorial Address at Edinburgh (1866), where he states 
that the particular passage in Wilhelm Meister’s Travels 
(Chapters X. and XI.) had remained in his mind ever since 
he first read it (1822 ?), and adds that he would rather have 
written some ten pages of it than all the books that had 
appeared in his lifetime. He alludes to parts of its varied 
contents in many of his writings, e.g. Sartor, French Revolu- 
tion, Voltaire, Diamond Necklace, Past and Present, and 
Shooting Niagara. The main subject is the Christian 
religion, and the significance of evil, sorrow and suffering. 
On the threshold the question arises, what was Goethe’s 
real attitude to the difficult problems which he here treats 
so suggestively and so beautifully ? Was this wonderful 
passage a poetic fancy, a chance excursion into ethics, or 
did it represent his mature and serious conviction? I 
submit there need be no doubt that the latter is the true 
view. This was certainly Carlyle’s opinion, for, in countering 
Emerson’s objections to Goethe, he wrote : 


“* On the whole, I suspect you yet know only Goethe 
the Heathen (Ethnic); but you will know Goethe the 
Christian by and by, and like that one far better,” 


Any reader who doubts this should study the remarks of 
Goethe in the Conversations under date March 11, 1882, 
where the aged great man’s views on Christianity, Protestan- 
tism and the Church are frankly expressed. It is of interest 
to note that, in 1848, when the completed edition of the 
Conversations—that wonderful record—had been published, 
Carlyle handed a copy to Espinasse for review, and in it he 
had marked Goethe’s statement: ‘‘I bow before Him 
[Christ] as the divine manifestation of the highest principle 
of morality.”” But there is more to be said. Just as in this 
part of Meister’s Travels the narrative of a Theatre gives 
place to the description of a Sanctuary, so also (for Goethe 
assures us that everything in the book is symbolic) there 1s 
registered a change in Goethe’s own thought and interpreta- 
tion of experience. When Reverence is contrasted with 
“* the fear of rude people for violent convulsions of Nature,” 
one inevitably reflects that Goethe had been much disturbed 
(‘‘ staggered ” is the word) by the thought of the terribly 
destructive earthquake at Lisbon in 1755 (‘‘ God, the 
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Creator and Preserver of Heaven and Earth . . . had not 
manifested Himself, by any means, in a fatherly character ’’). 
Now, as an old man, he seems to recall the way in which he 
had been led to cast out Fear and to admit Reverence into 
his heart. Fear was, and had been in his own experience, 
adissonance, a lack of inward harmony ; but with Reverence 
in his heart a man “is not disunited with himself’’: he 
“can, in paying honour, keep his own honour ”— 


“ With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too.” 


Because, as stated already, Carlyle meditated on this 
whole passage for many years, it will not be surprising to find 
that his thought and writings were greatly influenced by it. 
The following summary may serve to show the nature and 
extent of that influence : 

(1) Education.—In his account of the Pedagogic Utopia 
(and in other chapters of Wilhelm Meister) Goethe outlines 
his views on education. Carlyle discusses these in the 
Rectorial Address, and, indeed, thought of reprinting 
Goethe’s statements as a pamphlet. In 1854 he advised 
Lord Ashburton to study the Wilhelm Meister, when that 
friend was proposing to found prizes “‘ for the teaching of 
common things.” It is noteworthy that Croce regards 
Goethe’s biography and works as “ a treasure which in these 
days deserves to be used to a much greater extent by 
educators,” and, of Meister’s Travels in particular, states 
that “‘ we cannot sufficiently admire the treasures of discern- 
rie and wisdom which are poured out in abundance in this 
work. 

(2) Hero-worship.—Carlyle introduces the subject of hero- 
worship in the Sartor (Chapter, ‘‘ Organic Filaments ”’) with 
these words : 


‘Or what if the character of our so troublous Era 
lay even in this: that man had forever cast away Fear, 
which is the lower; but not yet risen into perennial 
Reverence, which is the higher and highest ? ” 


And in his Journal of the same year (1831) he asks him- 
self: ‘‘ Canst thou in any measure spread abroad Reverence 
over the hearts of men? That were a far higher task than 
any other.”’ This clearly links his popularisation of the great 
topic with Goethe’s doctrine of Reverence. 

(3) Might is Right.— 

** At the Ethnic judgement-seat, at the judgement- 
seat of the God of Nations, it is not asked whether this 
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reflection and examination during long years. I refer to the 
doctrine of the Three Reverences. He examines this in 
considerable detail in his essay on Goethe (1828), in his 
Lectures on the History of Literature (1838), as well as in 
the Rectorial Address at Edinburgh (1866), where he states 
that the particular passage in Wilhelm Meister’s Travels 
(Chapters X. and XI.) had remained in his mind ever since 
he first read it (1822 ?), and adds that he would rather have 
written some ten pages of it than all the books that had 
appeared in his lifetime. He alludes to parts of its varied 
contents in many of his writings, e.g. Sartor, French Revolu- 
tion, Voltaire, Diamond Necklace, Past and Present, and 
Shooting Niagara. The main subject is the Christian 
religion, and the significance of evil, sorrow and suffering, 
On the threshold the question arises, what was Goethe's 
real attitude to the difficult problems which he here treats 
so suggestively and so beautifully ? Was this wonderful 
passage a poetic fancy, a chance excursion into ethics, or 
did it represent his mature and serious conviction? I 
submit there need be no doubt that the latter is the true 
view. This was certainly Carlyle’s opinion, for, in countering 
Emerson’s objections to Goethe, he wrote : 


“* On the whole, I suspect you yet know only Goethe 
the Heathen (Ethnic); but you will know Goethe the 
Christian by and by, and like that one far better,” 


Any reader who doubts this should study the remarks of 
Goethe in the Conversations under date March 11, 1882, 
where the aged great man’s views on Christianity, Protestan- 
tism and the Church are frankly expressed. It is of interest 
to note that, in 1848, when the completed edition of the 
Conversations—that wonderful record—had been published, 
Carlyle handed a copy to Espinasse for review, and in it he 
had marked Goethe’s statement: ‘‘I bow before Him 
[Christ] as the divine manifestation of the highest principle 
of morality.”” But there is more to be said. Just as in this 
part of Meister’s Travels the narrative of a Theatre gives 
place to the description of a Sanctuary, so also (for Goethe 
assures us that everything in the book is symbolic) there is 
registered a change in Goethe’s own thought and interpreta- 
tion of experience. When Reverence is contrasted with 
“* the fear of rude people for violent convulsions of Nature,” 
one inevitably reflects that Goethe had been much disturbed 
(“‘ staggered ” is the word) by the thought of the terribly 
destructive earthquake at Lisbon in 1755 (‘‘ God, the 
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(reator and Preserver of Heaven and Earth . . . had not 
manifested Himself, by any means, in a fatherly character ”’). 
Now, as an old man, he seems to recall the way in which he 
had been led to cast out Fear and to admit Reverence into 
his heart. Fear was, and had been in his own experience, 
adissonance, a lack of inward harmony ; but with Reverence 
in his heart a man ‘is not disunited with himself”: he 
“can, in paying honour, keep his own honour ”— 


“ With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too.” 


Because, as stated already, Carlyle meditated on this 
whole passage for many years, it will not be surprising to find 
that his thought and writings were greatly influenced by it. 
The following summary may serve to show the nature and 
extent of that influence : 

(1) Education.—In his account of the Pedagogic Utopia 
(and in other chapters of Wilhelm Meister) Goethe outlines 
his views on education. Carlyle discusses these in the 
Rectorial Address, and, indeed, thought of reprinting 
Goethe’s statements as a pamphlet. In 1854 he advised 
lord Ashburton to study the Wilhelm Meister, when that 
frend was proposing to found prizes “for the teaching of 
common things.” It is noteworthy that Croce regards 
Goethe’s biography and works as “‘ a treasure which in these 
days deserves to be used to a much greater extent by 
educators,” and, of Meister’s Travels in particular, states 
that “‘ we cannot sufficiently admire the treasures of discern- 
rie and wisdom which are poured out in abundance in this 
work,’ 

(2) Hero-worship.—Carlyle introduces the subject of hero- 
worship in the Sartor (Chapter, “‘ Organic Filaments ”’) with 
these words : 


“Or what if the character of our so troublous Era 
lay even in this: that man had forever cast away Fear, 
which is the lower; but not yet risen into perennial 
Reverence, which is the higher and highest ? ” 


And in his Journal of the same year (1831) he asks him- 
self: ‘‘ Canst thow in any measure spread abroad Reverence 
over the hearts of men? That were a far higher task than 
any other.”’ This clearly links his popularisation of the great 
topic with Goethe’s doctrine of Reverence. 

(8) Might is Right.— 

** At the Ethnic judgement-seat, at the judgement- 
seat of the God of Nations, it is not asked whether this 
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is the best, the most excellent nation, but whether it 
lasts, whether it has continued. The Israelitish people 
never was good for much, as its own leaders . . . have 
a thousand times reproachfully declared; . . . but in 
cohesion, steadfastness . . . obstinate toughness, it has 
no match. It is the most perseverant nation in the 
world : it is, it was and will be; to glorify the name of 
Jehovah, through all ages ” (W.M., III., 75). 


As these lines occur in Carlyle’s favourite passage and are 
quoted in his writings, the inference appears to be legitimate 
that they turned his attention to the old doctrine, Might is 
Right, and at the same time gave it new meaning. “ Might 
and Right,” he asserts, ‘“‘ do differ frightfully from hour to 
hour ; but give them centuries to try it in, they are found 
to be identical.’ And again, “ All that is right includes itself 
in this of co-operating with the real Tendency of the World.” 
Thus the verbal conceit (the Latin VIS = IVS), which was 
debated as an abstract principle in the controversies of 
Salmasius and Milton, became for Goethe, and later for 
Carlyle, a natural law—survival of the fittest—or even a 
truism: What has might to persevere has, ipso facto, 
*““ Heaven’s sanction ’’—unless we boldly postulate ideal 
values apart from concrete existence. 

(4) Sorrow and Suffering ; the Good of Evil; and the 
Christian Religion.— 


** Reverence for what is beneath us: .. . not only 
to be patient with the Earth, and let it lie beneath us, 
we appealing to a higher birthplace; but also to 
recognise humility and poverty, mockery and despite, 
disgrace and wretchedness, suffering and death, to 
recognise these things as divine ; nay, even on sin and 
crime to look not as hindrances, but to honour and love 
— as furtherances, of what is holy ” (W.M., IIL, 
72). 


That Goethe had greatly suffered was remarked by his 
contemporaries, though he himself preferred to say, “ had 
greatly struggled.” And, indeed, the passage in Meister’s 
Travels—the climax both of his self-culture and of his 
educational theory—shows that he who wrote it, and 
Carlyle who so greatly admired it, were united in the fellow- 
ship of suffering. It may be suggested, as a clue to his 
thought, that Goethe, the student and critic of Newton, 
extended the fundamental Newtonian concept to include 
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ethical forces. As atoms exist in a state of attraction and 
repulsion, so also good attracts and evil (precisely in so far 
as it is seen to be evil) repulses; and thus evil is, at least, 
brought into active relation to the good. But he was not 
here concerned with any utilitarian balancing of values. 
His Pedagogic Utopia, with its Sanctuary, was itself a symbol 
or parable. He regarded the material universe as “a 
nursery (Pflanzschule) for a world of spirits” ; and, in that 
high discipline of the soul, man mysteriously learns obedience 
by the things that he suffers. The passage was a revelation 
toCarlyle. Previously, as he told Goethe, Faust’s passionate 


‘“‘ Fluch vor allem der Geduld ! [Patience more than 
all be cursed!] was spoken from my very inmost 
heart. But now .. . solely by the new light which rose 
upon me, I attained to new thoughts . . .” 


Early enthusiasm led him to call it “the new moral 
principle of our Era,”’ and later his fundamental position in 
conversation, according to Sterling’s report, was the good of 
evil. To Erskine he wrote: ‘‘ All the good I ever got came 
to me rather in the shape of sorrow’; and he said to Mill 
that he was living in a Christian Islam—the recognition, “ in 
soft devoutness of submission . . . that the thing, stronger 
than we, is also the better, wiser.”’ 

Goethe, further, states that this Reverence for sorrow, 
pain and evil, this exalted Patience, is manifested with most 
distinctness in the Christian religion. Carlyle here followed 
him with enthusiasm, and has made us familiar with Goethe’s 
terminology. 


‘** Thus was I standing in the porch of that ‘ Sanc- 
tuary of Sorrow’; by strange, steep ways had I too 
been guided thither ; and ere long its sacred gates would 
open, and the ‘ Divine Depth of Sorrow ’ lie disclosed 
to me.” 


And, again, of the ‘‘ Worship of Sorrow,” ! he writes : 


‘** Has not that Worship originated, and been gene- 
rated ; isit not here? Feel it in thy heart, and then say 
whether it isof God! This is Belief; all else is Opinion.” 


1 In regard to the phrase, “‘ The Worship of Sorrqw,” a strange mis- 
understanding has been shown by some of Carlyle’s exponents or critics. 
J. R. Seeley, in his delightful volume, Goethe Reviewed After Sixty Years, 
(1894), p- 149, states that Goethe “ has no patience with what Carlyle calls 

the worship of sorrow,’ ” although that is precisely the leit-motiv of the 
passage in Wilhelm Meister ! Mr Norwood Young, in Carlyle, His Rise and 
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Carlyle had discarded the miraculous ; but a miracle had 
occurred in his own experience. Little wonder that he 
gratefully regarded the whole passage as “‘ the best chapter 
ever yet written on Christianity.” 

Passing over, as less significant, three other doctrines 
borrowed from Goethe, viz. on Happiness, Silence, and the 
relation of the Beautiful to the Good, let me in conclusion 
briefly allude to the third great doctrine. 

RENUNCIATION.— Well did the Wisest of our time write : 
‘It is only with Renunciation (Entsagen) that Life, properly 
Faye can be said to begin.’ ’—Sartor (The Everlasting 

ea). 

This made a strong appeal to Carlyle because it was 
peculiarly adapted to his temperament, his early upbringing, 
and his special moral genius. Its source is: ‘‘ The high 
meaning of Renunciation, by which alone the first real 
entrance into life is conceivable” (W.M., III., 188) ; for, 
though it might have been found in Fichte’s Doctrine of 
Religion (‘‘ This self-renunciation is the entrance into the 
Higher Life ’’), Carlyle frequently ascribes it by implication 
(as above) to Goethe. 

Renunciation played no great part in Goethe’s life, being 
but the detachment of the scholar, the ‘‘ separation which a 
man that aims at perfect culture must accomplish in him- 
self,” or the denial of a lesser good for the gaining of a greater; 
and, even then, Goethe would not entirely banish, the lesser 
good, but, so to speak, kept it in reserve for possible use in 
the future. Our sacrifices, he said, should be of an active 
kind : we should not ‘“‘ abandon what we give away.” His 
actual practice was thus in strict conformity with Mill’s 
theoretical view. That it was right, as well as desirable, to 
enjoy the world appeared axiomatic to Goethe. 

To Carlyle, on the contrary, Destiny had been stern. 
Even in youth, he “‘ was forbid much ” ; and his upbringing 
was rigorous and stoical. The spectre of poverty was some- 


Fall, (1927), p. 70, remarks of the “‘ Worship of Sorrow”: “‘ There is no 
such phrase in Wilhelm Meister.”” Carlyle himself states (Lectures on . . . 
Iiterature, ed. Karkaria, 1892, p. 192) that he “* quoted ” the phrase from 
the passage in Wilhelm Meister. The fact is that Goethe writes of the 
veneration, or worship, of the contradictory, among which he has instanced 
suffering ; and, more particularly, explains that a veil is drawn over the 
sufferings or sorrows (Leiden) of the divine Man, just because we reverence 
them so highly (eben weil wir sie so hoch verehren). For convenient allusion, 
Carlyle required a brief term, and he used a noun in place of a verb! He 
states that by the phrase he meant “the Cross of Christ”; and this 
confirms the reference to Goethe’s words just quoted. 
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times painfully near, until after middle life. Nor in his eager 
search for knowledge of ultimate truth could satisfaction be 
attained. Concentration was essential for his work; and 
his finely sensitive moral nature added austerity, and even 
asceticism. ‘Thus for Carlyle, Entsagen coloured the whole 
of life ; material, intellectual and moral. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that self-renunciation, in any form, was 
easy for him. On the contrary, his splendid “‘ consecration 
of Valour” involved a life-long struggle, in which three 
crises were clearly marked. The first was “that great 
moment in the Rue Saint-Thomas de |’Enfer,”’ when, with 
stoical courage, he determined to meet and defy the worst 
that life might hold in store for him. The second was when, 
under the influence of his German teachers, he learned sub- 
mission and Christian patience. 


“* It is long years [he wrote to Mill] since I first saw 
the meaning of Humility (of self-killing,’ of Entsagen, 
as the Germans call it), and it came on me like water on 
one dying of thirst, and I felt it and still feel it to be the 
beginning of moral life. Unhappy that Iam! Could 
I keep that always in my eye, I too had ‘ overcome the 
world,’ ” 


The final victory, complete self-surrender to the will of 
the Highest, was won when, aged, lonely and infirm, he 
vainly tried to peer into the unknown Future, and, as it were, 
died with a triumphant shout, “‘ Defeat is Victory!” 
“Though he slay me . . .” 

JAMES A. S. BARRETT. 


PEEBLES. 


1 Self-killing, Novalis’s phrase Selbst-Tédtung, frequently quoted by 
Carlyle. See an illuminating study, “‘ Carlyle and Novalis ” (Studies in 
Philology, XXVII., 1, January, 1980), by Professor C. F. Harrold, of 
Michigan State Normal College. 














READING THE GOSPELS BACKWARD. 
Proressor B. W. BACON. 


As long as there is a Christian religion there will be interest 
in the question: In what relation does it stand to the 
historical Jesus? This interest accounts for the over- 
whelming flood of Lives of Christ, whose beginnings coincide 
with the eighteenth century awakening of historical criticism. 

For uncritical history is not history. The turbid flood of 
tradition brings down on its bosom whatever was counted 
for any purpose worthy of record. It furnishes the raw 
material, but only elaborate processes of sorting and sifting 
provide nuggets of gold for the historian. And the Gospels, 
practically our only source for the career of Jesus, were not 
written by or for historical critics. They were not even 
written for philosophers or theologians. They embody the 
substance of church teaching in the apostolic and sub- 
apostolic age when a sufficient number of churches had been 
organised in the Greek-speaking world to give currency and 
a limited measure of authority to such compends of apostolic 
tradition. To sift out from their pages that element which 
can safely be regarded as based on authentic eye- and ear- 
witness of the Prophet of Nazareth is a task to challenge the 
utmost skill of the critic. For admittedly much was taken 
up into the stream of apostolic and sub-apostolic teaching 
from motives of religious edification not under control of 
historic-critical judgment. The Gospels are books of first- 
century religion. They are concerned to explain and justify 
ritual practice. They embody extracts from sacred poetry 
of earlier as well as contemporary date, and are influenced 
by it. For the “‘ psalms and hymns and ‘ spiritual’ songs ” 
contributed to the worship of the brotherhoods by its 
members were regarded as in reality “ spiritual.” They were 
ascribed to the same “ spirit of Jesus ” which gave visions 
and revelations to the ‘‘ prophets.” It would be easier to 
76 
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write the history of doctrine from a hymn-book than a church 
history, and beginnings are being made toward a history of 
primitive Christian doctrine from traces that remain in the 
New Testament writings of those antiphonal “ hymns to 
Christ as a god ”’ which Pliny found to characterise Christian 
worship at a date contemporary with the latest of our 
Gospels. 

Rctensteike for the historian, catechetic instruction had 
also its important place in the earliest church life. Converts 
won by missionary preaching had to be instructed in conduct 
of life conforming to the teaching and example of Jesus, and 
our Gospels reflect quite unmistakably the twofold interest 
controlling this development. They were instructed as to 
the things which Jesus had done and taught. To confess him 
as“ Lord ”’ in baptism they had first to be indoctrinated into 
the significance of the rite commemorative of Jesus’ “ epi- 
phany,” how ‘‘ God anointed him with the Holy Spirit and 
with power, so that he went about doing good, healing all 
that were under the tyranny of the devil.” To participate in 
the “* communion of the Lord’s body,” they had also to be 
taught the story of the Passion and Resurrection. Con- 
fession of Jesus as Lord would rest upon this outline of events. 
But after baptism and communion there was still abundant 
occasion for teaching the line of conduct conformable to this 
“Lordship.” The religion and ethics of Christianity rested 
respectively on report of the ‘“‘ doings ”’ and the “ sayings ” 
of Jesus. Paul’s undisputed Epistles bear striking witness of 
the fact of this teaching. The story of Jesus’ martyrdom was 
rehearsed at every Eucharist. Every baptism made applica- 
tion of the principles of his ethic. Indeed, the moral practice 
of converts from heathenism gave only too much occasion 
for instruction in “‘ the first principles of Christ.’ 

Scientific study of the Gospels has no less appreciation of 
their values in the domain of religion and ethics than that of 
the pre-critical age. It does require, however, that history, 
religion and ethics should not be jumbled together, but that 
one should be distinguished from the other and each valued 
separately at its true worth. Our Lives of Christ attempt 
to meet this need, and first of all to depict the historical 
Jesus ; for this is a necessary preliminary to appreciation of 
the inspired Teacher and the Impersonator of spiritual ideals. 
One school of Gospel criticism succeeds to another, but all 
have as their common object the differentiation of history 
from religion and ethics. All recognise the necessity of 
determining first the historical fact. 
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The school most recently in vogue is designated religions. 
geschichtlich, because it takes special cognisance of our 
rapidly increasing knowledge of religious ideas current in the 
contemporary Greco-Roman world. It seeks to define that 
element which for its proper valuation requires the back- 
ground of the Oriental religions, those cults of revived Nature 
worship which in the New Testament period were competing 
for dominance in the Western world by offers of individual 
redemption from mortality and all its ills by union with the 
divine nature. Much may be learned by application of the 
method of comparative religion, for if the object be to 
differentiate the religious factor from the historical and the 
moral, the Church has been ready since Eusebius wrote his 
Preparatio Evangelica to recognise that contemporary reli- 
gious belief, Gentile as well as Jewish, contributed its share 
to the structure of the faith. 

A still more recent phase of Gospel criticism has the 
awkward designation formgeschichtlich, because it seeks to 
penetrate the obscurity of the pre-literary period by noting 
such traces as oral tradition has left upon the structure, style 
and arrangement of gospel material. No one doubts that a 
long period elapsed between the first narration for missionary 
or catechetic purposes of the doings and sayings of Jesus and 
the ultimate compilation of this more or less stereotyped 
church tradition in the four Gospels which became current 
towards the close of the first century in the four quarters of 
Christendom. And during this period of oral tradition the 
various anecdotes of doings and sayings of the Lord were 
continuously in process of shaping toward the object sought 
by missionary or catechist in his narration. The belief of 
critics of the formgeschichtlich school is that the traces left by 
this “‘ shaping” process are sufficient to guide us, after 
scholarly discipline, in making the required differentiation. 
We all realise that the fourth evangelist has “* shaped ”’ his 
material for one object, the first for another and the third 
for another. Even the second evangelist, earliest of the 
canonical four, has put together his string of anecdotes, 
gathered from the repertory of missionaries and catechists 
that went before him, with an eye to certain religious and 
moral effects. No attempt to differentiate history from 
religious and moral edification will be effective unless it 
answers as fully as the data allow the question of motivation. 
We must consider not only what the evangelist says, but how 
he says it, and why. 

A century and a half of wrestling with the Synoptic 
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Problem and the Johannine Problem has led us back to the 
pre-literary period. Its questions are questions of materials 
and structure. Standing in the mid-stream of oral tradition 
we ask ourselves : How came the three Synoptic Gospels to 
be put together as they are, the first and third combining the 
second with a pre-canonical Teaching Source ? How came the 
fourth to choose and maintain its independent course, using 
its predecessors, but without hindrance to its own sovereign 
freedom ? To answer questions of this kind, we must place 
ourselves at the standpoint of the evangelist himself, able to 
avail himself, like Luke, of the earlier attempts of “‘ many ” 
predecessors, able, like the fourth evangelist, to set aside a 
huge mass of traditional material in order to concentrate on 
selected items of chief doctrinal significance. To accomplish 
this in even small degree one must practically reverse the 
ancient line of approach. The Rabbis named the Old Testa- 
ment writings from their opening words, like papal en- 
cyclicals, ‘“‘In the Beginning ” Bereshith, ‘‘ These are the 
Names ’’ Shemoth, etc. Their notion of authorship was even 
more naive. Moses wrote the Pentateuch because Moses is 
the principal character. What he could not of himself know, 
such as the history of creation, was revealed to him by the 
Holy Spirit. Was it objected that Deut. xxxiv. 5-12 contains 
the account of Moses’ own death ? The answer was: Moses 
wrote the whole by divine dictation. Down to the words 
“And Moses died” the Holy Spirit dictated and Moses 
wrote. From that point the Spirit dictated and Moses wrote 
lamenting his own death. The dogma that Joshua wrote 
Joshua and Samuel Samuel was maintained by similar 
assertion. 

The Church fathers are not more critical than the Rabbis, 
Ireneeus solves all questions about the origin and character 
of the four Gospels on a priori grounds. More nor Jess than 
four there cannot be, because there are four corners of the 
earth, four winds of heaven and four cherubim under the 
throne of God. They must have Apostles for their authors, 
because only Apostles were given such authority. Tradition 
asserted indeed that the second Gospel and the third were 
written by non-apostolic men, but Mark was only an “ inter- 
preter ” for Peter, merely setting down in Greek what Peter 
uttered in ‘* Hebrew.”’ Luke also, a fellow-worker with Paul, 
declared of himself (as Ireneus interprets Luke i, 3) that he 
had been a “follower of all the Apostles.” As regards 
motivation and character of the different records, Irenzeus 
thinks it needless to look beyond the opening sentence of 
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each. Matthew is the Gospel of Jesus’ humanity, because it 
begins by the story of his generation as a human being. It 
is symbolised therefore also by the figure of a man. Mark 
begins by relating the descent of the Spirit of Prophecy to 
men, and is therefore symbolised by the eagles “‘ pointing to 
the winged aspect of the Gospel.’’ Luke presents Jesus in 
his priestly character because it opens with ‘‘ Zacharias the 
priest offering sacrifice to God.” The bull, or calf, is its 
appropriate symbol. John is “ full of boldness,” as one sees 
from the prologue. Therefore it is symbolised by the lion. 

Even a preface such as Luke’s conveyed little information 
to minds thus predetermined on questions of authorship or 
purpose. How much less did it occur to ancient defenders 
of apostolic authority to read the composition through to the 
end, and especially the end, to see how the internal evidence 
agreed with the tradition of the canon-makers. 

The modern critic is far from indifferent to the tradition 
of the canon-makers, bent as they are on making out a case 
for apostolicity. He studies the Preface of Luke with 
microscopic care. He bestows little, if any, less upon the 
Appendix to John, for on this supplementary chapter, 
especially verses 24-25, the canon-makers built all their 
lucubrations, and the canon-makers are followed by ancient 
and modern poets and romancers. But the critic interprets 
prefaces and editorial supplements alike by the actual 
contents of the book, studied from beginning to end, 
and approached in most cases more from the end than 
from the beginning, to determine the vital question of 
purpose. 

For a Gospel to this extent has the same structure as a 
proposition in Euclid, that the Q.E.D. appears at the end of 
the demonstration. Unfortunately the original end of Mark 
has disappeared, poorly replaced by two later substitutes, 
between which transcribers had to choose, unless they 
refused and left a blank space, or else included both. Still, 
the general character of the original ending of Mark can be 
surmised from Mark xiv. 27-28 and i. 8. Also the Gospel of 
Peter and the Appendix to John (John xxi.) are commonly 
believed to rest upon it. The ending of Matthew has little 
more than the evidential value of the so-called Shorter Ending 
of Mark. For Matthew merely transcribes, rounding off as 
best he may Mark’s “ clipped ” (koAoBoSdxrvios, if such be the 
application of the ancient epithet) conclusion. Luke xxiv. 
should be counted an ending only in the limited sense of 
closing the most important division of a twofold work, whose 
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minor parts are not without similar summaries. The true 
ending of Luke is Acts xxviii. 283-31, and the purpose of the 
author should be judged accordingly. It is permissible to 
believe with Feine, Blass, and others, that if Mark had not 
heen ‘‘ clipped,” the story would have been furnished with 
its proper Q.E.D. in a briefer equivalent for Acts i—xii. For 
how could Roman readers of the sub-apostolic age be assured 
of ‘the certainty of the things wherein they had been 
instructed,” unless some report were given of how Peter, 
after he had ‘‘ turned again and stablished his brethren ” 
went with them everywhere into the world proclaiming the 
glad tidings, the Lord working with them to confirm its 
truth ? If Mark’s record of the Preaching of Peter was thus 
continued in the original work, its disappearance shortly 
after the publication of Luke-Acts is easily accounted for, 
since the Jerusalem tradition of the resurrection appearances, 
followed by Luke, is in hopeless conflict with the Galilean 
followed by Mark, to say nothing of the larger compass of the 
Lukan story. 

If the original ending of the Gospel story in Synoptic 
tradition has thus unfortunately disappeared, frayed out 
into mutually contradictory reports, it may be considered 
something of a compensation that the Johannine has two 
endings. The Jerusalem form of the story controls John 
i-xx., excluding all witness to the resurrection outside 
Jerusalem, as in Luke. There is no flight to Galilee; all the 
resurrection appearances centre around the empty tomb. 
The Appendix contrariwise restores the Galilean tradition, 
though in adapted form (xxi. 1-14), and attaches a more 
specific Apostolic Commission than that of xx. 19-23. In 
this emended Commission the two apostolic functions of 
shepherding the flock of Christ and witnessing to the true 
teaching are distributed between Peter and John respectively. 
But in the period of the Appendix the function of an Apostle 
has changed. It has lost its original mobility and become 
stabilised. The apostle is no longer a missionary propagandist, 
but an arbiter of the Church in matters of faith and practice, 
as in Matt. xvi. 19, Acts xv. 22-29, and Hegesippus. Peter 
“ tends the flock of God,” as in 1 Peter v. 1-8, to follow Jesus 
afterward in (red) martyrdom, John, concerning whose con- 
tinuance wrong ideas had been in circulation “ among the 
brethren,”’ receives the charge of (white) martyrdom, to bear 
undying witness to the truth (xxi. 15-23). With this adjust- 
ment of Jerusalem tradition to Galilean, and further adjust- 
ment of Petrine to Johannine apostolic authority, the editor 
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of the Gospel commends it to the Church catholic, rightly 
esteeming that his guarantee will sooner or later secure for 
it a status corresponding to that which in his day the 
Synoptic Gospels have already attained. Every line of 
John xxi. breathes the very air of Gospel harmonisation in 
the period of the canon-makers. From this cocoon all the 
webs of later tradition about the surviving apostolic witness 
at Ephesus are woven. 

The Appendix to Mark, or (as it is more often called) the 
Longer Ending (Mark xvi. 9-20), and the Appendix to John 
(John xxi.) are thus antithetically complementary. Both 
aim at adjustment to concurrent Gospels. In both cases 
time has swept away all trace of the evangelist’s own work 
in its unadapted form. In the nature of the case neither an 
nnharmonised Mark nor an unharmonised John could be 

ermitted to survive. Mark in the form we commonly read 
is supplied with an ending (xvi. 9-20) which substitutes the 
Jerusalem form of the resurrection tradition seen in John 
xx. 11-18; Luke xxiv. 1-53, in place of the Galilean. The 
so-called Shorter Ending makes similar harmonisation with 
the Galilean of Matt. xxviii. The Appendix to John reverses 
the Appendix of Mark xvi. 9-20 by adapting the Jerusalem 
tradition to the Galilean. His method is simply to append a 
modified version of Petrine form in xxi. 1-14. 

But in all this we are still lingering in the period of the 
canon-makers, whose ‘‘ improvements ”’ have as their chief 
motive the removal of disagreements, so that later-appearing 
gospels may not come into conflict with others already 
current. The motivation of prefaces and commendatory 
supplements is one thing. The motivation of evangelists is 
another. Compilers or editors seek for the completed works 
they are about to set in circulation such quasi-canonical 
acceptation and authority as shall make them standards for 
the particular community concerned, or even for the Church 
atlarge. The writer of a preface, or the commendatory letter 
which in antiquity commonly takes the place of a preface, 
specifies his own peculiar qualifications for the work sub- 
mitted, his diligent research, his superior sources of informa- 
tion. The editor commends the unique opportunity and 
fitness of his principal, assuring the reader that the work 
rests upon unimpeachable authority and that the author’s 
report is thoroughly reliable. Typical is the statement of 
John xxi. 24: ‘* The disciple that beareth witness of these 
things and wrote these things,”’ was an intimate of Jesus, 
qualified beyond all others to give inside information. More- 
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over, we ourselves, who have undertaken to publish his 
memoirs, have reason to know his reliability. The utterance 
is made in perfect good faith. Nevertheless its confident 
identification of “‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved ” with the 
author of the work now given out in revised and improved 
form may well be taken with something of the reserve we 
commonly assume toward the assurances which modern 
editors and publishers print on the wrappers of their books. 
The change of style which we observe in passing from John 
xx. 830-81 to John xxi. 24-25, has its closest modern parallel 
in the passage from an author’s statement of his purpose in 
the preface to his publisher’s commendation on the “ jacket.” 

hen we leave behind the dominant concern of those who 
merely seek circulation of the completed book on the highest 
and widest plane, and begin to ask ourselves with what 
purpose and from what material the volume was originally 
compiled, we advance further into the obscurity of gospel 
tradition in its pre-literary form, and here our only guides 
are the selection of material, its nature and mode of narration, 
its grouping and emphasis, by position and otherwise. This 
isthe method of Formgeschichte, whose inferences are subject 
to all too little check from the few hints afforded by the story 
of Acts and the rare implications of Paul’s Epistles. These 
allusions, however, do afford some indication of the motive 
and manner of primitive report ; for they date from a period 
when the materia! was as yet in the plastic condition of oral 
tradition. The individual sayings and doings are as yet 
scarcely co-ordinated from their earliest consistency as 
anecdotes related ‘‘ as occasion required ”’ (zpos tao xpetas). 
Primitive tradition is indeed both specific and probable in 
thus describing Peter’s homilies, the material which it 
asserts to have been the basis of Mark’s quasi-biographic 
narrative. — 

The story of Peter’s preaching in the house of Cornelius 
in Acts x. 86-42 offers a certain contrast to the address of 
Paul to the Athenian Areopagus (Acts xvii. 22-31). Both 
together supply our best basis for a judgment of missionary 
preaching in the apostolic age. Acts x. 36-42 is unquestion- 
ably characteristic of the Petrine or Synoptic type, wherein 
“ witness-bearing ”’ of the sayings and doings of Jesus must 
have been predominant. Acts xvii. 22-81 supplies the 
Hellenistic or Pauline type to which the fourth Gospel stands 
more nearly related. The closeness with which the story of 
Jesus as related in Peter’s missionary preaching in Acts x. 
86-42 reproduces the outline of our own Gospel of Mark is 
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truly extraordinary. It goes far to confirm the ancient 
tradition which named this Gospel Reminiscences (’Azrou 
poveduara) of Peter, and declared it to be a posthumous 
compilation based upon his preaching. No less extraordina 
is the closeness with which Acts xvii. 22-31 reproduces the 
standard type of ‘‘ Exhortation to the Greeks ”’ characteristic 
of Jewish and primitive Christian missionary propaganda 
from Pseudo-Aristeas to the so-called Preaching of Peter 
(Kyjpvypa Ieérpov), Tatian, and Athenagoras. At the same 
time it corresponds exactly in outline to Paul’s own descrip. 
tion of his missionary preaching at this very time in 1 Thess, 
i. 9-10. Both descriptions lead us to concede to Luke a high 
degree of skill and accuracy in the description of apostolic 
preaching of both kinds, Galilean witness-bearing and 
Hellenistic exhortation. In public address at least the 
utterances of Christian missionaries in apostolic times can- 
not have varied widely from the types Luke has presented. 
It is worth while to observe that if this be true, Luke is also 
correct in his representation that whether the preacher were 
Galilean companion of Jesus, or Hellenistic convert unable 
to boast of personal contact with Jesus in the days of His 
flesh, the culminating point of the testimony was assurance 
of the Resurrection. Indeed this is the explicit and unmis- 
takable testimony of Paul. ‘‘ Whether it were I or they” 
he writes to the Corinthian questioners, after insisting upon 
the fundamental and indispensable importance of this tenet, 
and enumerating the proofs with special mention of Peter 
and James—‘ whether it were I or they, so we preached and 
so ye believed.” The cardinal point of Paul’s gospel was that 
Jesus, the Christ, had been miraculously revealed to be the 
Son of God by the resurrection from the dead. If this were 
untrue his preaching was vain and his converts’ faith was 
vain. He and they were “ yet in their sins.”’ Any con- 
ception of the missionary preaching of Paul or Peter which 
fails to set this testimony to the resurrection in the forefront 
of all is misconceived and delusive. 

But we have already intimated that a certain distinction 
is to be made between missionary preaching as it was carried 
on in apostolic times and catechetic teaching, whose begin- 
nings must, of course, go back to the same period, and to 
some extent are even attested by references of Paul to 
religious and ethical teaching, but whose development could 
not fail to outstrip preaching for the primary purpose of 
conversion in proportion as the growth of the Church became 
more and more a growth from within, while the original 
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witnesses of the resurrection became fewer and fewer, and 
moral and religious training imposed a heavier and heavier 
load upon the pastor and teacher. A very considerable part 
of Synoptic tradition, chiefly embodied in the Teaching Source 
from which Matthew and Luke derive independently their Q 
supplements to Mark, displays in its whole arrangement and 
structure the parenetic motive we should expect to dominate 
in the material of teachers and catechists. Not only so, but 
the primitive classification of gospel material under the oft- 
repeated heads of “‘ Sayings and doings’ (Mark vi. 30; 
Acts i. 1), and the basic division running through all four of 
the Gospels telling first of a Galilean ministry whose starting 
point is a baptism through which Jesus is endowed with the 
Spirit and begins to manifest “‘ the word of wisdom and the 
word of Power,” afterwards relating the story of the cross 
and resurrection, with its separate starting point of another 
Voice from heaven revealing the true nature of Jesus’ 
messianic mission, is an index to the two foci of attraction 
around which aggregation of the material took place. Paul’s 
references in 1 Cor. xi. 28-25 to a sacred story (the tepos 
hdyos of the eucharistic ritual) of ‘“‘ the night in which Jesus 
was betrayed,” a story which he assumes to be well known 
to the church, also to the record of the resurrection appear- 
ances in 1 Cor. xv. 1-11, both narratives being accompanied 
by Paul’s explicit declaration that he himself had “‘ delivered ” 
the account, enable us to see upon what historical nucleus 
the second part of Gospel story grew up. It was “‘ the word 
of the cross ’’ and resurrection. The sacrament of bread and 
wine was its tangible embodiment. The process of the 
human mind, which cannot be satisfied till it has carried 
back the chain of antecedent causation to the limit, asking 
always regarding every event of vital interest: How came 
this to be ? made it inevitable that the story of the cross 
should be carried back at least to the Confession at Czesarea 
Philippi and journey to martyrdom while many of the 
“more than five hundred ” witnesses of 1 Cor. xv. 6 were 
still alive. 

Similar is the witness of the earlier half of Gospel story. 
Its various parts are co-ordinated as “‘ teachings of baptisms,” 
whose starting-point is that model and type of the “‘ baptism 
of the Spirit ’? which depicts Jesus submitting to John’s rite 
of initiation for members of an Israel of God pledged to seek 
first His kingdom. As the heavens were opened above his 
head and the Spirit of adoption witnessed with his spirit that 
he was born of God, so would the Church have it for every 
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convert. That the difference might be felt by every one of 
its sons, the Church could not fail in preparation for every 
administration of its own initiatory rite to tell what it meant 
by the new birth of water and the Spirit. Teachings of 
baptisms must inevitably have had as their nucleus narra. 
tives of how Jesus (to employ the phrase of Cerinthus) after 
his baptism “‘ began to work miracles and to reveal the 
unknown Father.” Without this, how should catechumens 
know what spirit they were of, or differentiate the Christian 
rite from the Johannine or from Jewish ablutions ? 

But the parenetic motive is not the only one which in the 
growing Church would tend to outstrip the strictly pro- 
pagandist or missionary motive in the accumulation of gospel 
material. Persecution—above all, official and imperial perse- 
cution superseding mere Jewish jealousy and local hostility— 
would increasingly promote apologetic. Luke has been 
called the first of the apologists because the intention sug- 
gested in his Preface that “ his Excellency ” Theophilus 
would require to be more reliably informed concerning the 
new religious movement is consistently borne out by the 
narrative, especially as it nears its conclusion. Apologetic 
is present as a motive in all gospel writing from the begin- 
ning, but it inevitably assumes increasing relative import- 
ance as Church and Empire advance toward the irrepressible 
conflict. 

Finally, there is the doctrinal motive. Not until the 
eriod when heresy has begun to threaten the life of the 
hurch from within, the period when at Ephesus grievous 

wolves have begun to enter in, and from among their own 
adherents men have arisen speaking perverse things, the 
period when in the same city church leaders are exhorted by 
authority of Paul and under the name of Timothy to resist 
seducing spirits and doctrines of demons, and to put all 
teachings to the test of “‘ the words of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the doctrine which is according to godliness,”’ do we 
come upon a Gospel written predominantly in the interest 
of right teaching concerning the fundamentals of the message. 
But the instinct of the second century fathers is correct 
which led them not merely to designate the fourth evangelist 
“the theologian,” but to define his most distinctive motive 
as the refutation of heresy. Earlier than any of our canonical 
Gospels is the hymn of Thanksgiving for the Entrusted 
Revelation quoted in the precanonical Teaching Source 
employed by Matthew and Luke. The germ of the Logose 
doctrine of John is already present in the strophes which 
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may well have a pre-Christian origin, offering praise to the 
Source of all truth : 


I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 

That thou didst hide these things from the wise and understanding, 
And didst reveal them unto babes, 

Yea, Father, for such was the decree that issued from thee, 

All revelation was given to me by my Father ; 

And no man acknowledgeth the Son save the Father, 

Neither doth any recognise the Father save the Son 

And he to whomsoever the Son chooseth to reveal him. 


At least the sentiment of Israel as entrusted with the oracles 
of God for the benefit of a world sitting in darkness is pre- 
Christian if not the poem itself. The fact that it is embodied 
as an utterance of Jesus in both our canonical employers of 
the Teaching Source proves how far back the doctrinal 
interest extends in the development of gospel writing. 
Nevertheless it remains true that no Gospel displays the 
doctrinal motive as predominant until the latest of all. It is 
a striking evidence of the origin of much of this doctrinal 
development that the Prologue to the fourth Gospel, the 
theological foundation of its entire structure should to-day 
be recognised even more widely than the Synoptic Thanks- 
giving for Revelation as a Christian (or perhaps even pre- 
Christian) Hymn to the eternal creative, revealing, and 
redemptive Wisdom of God, whom the Greeks term Logos, 

We return, then, to our primary principle, that the 
deepest of all motives in the development of Gospel tradition, 
ever clearer as we go back toward the beginnings, is that of 
the missionary propagandist. In a deep and true sense, 
though not the narrow and literal sense, in which it was 
crystallised into canonical dogma, the Gospels are “ apos- 
tolic’ writings. Their message is the word of the cross and 
the witness of the resurrection. They aim to elicit the con- 
fession that ‘‘ Jesus is Lord.’’ Other aims grow out of this 
and are kindred to it. None of the four claims to have an 
Apostle as its actual author. Even the latest does not 
venture to present more than a suggestion cautiously veiled 
to this effect. And the suggestion in this case comes not 
from the author, but from a later editor. The earliest of all 
is frankly admitted in the earliest tradition to be poe 
apostolic. But all four are truly apostolic as genuine efforts 
to reproduce the apostolic message, and the further back we 
go the more successful they appear in this aim, 

For the historian’s purpose of differentiating the various 
factors which have entered into the construction of these 
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world-revolutionising writings, the ethical and religious as 
well as the historical, it is well occasionally to reverse the 
ancient mode of approach and to answer questions of How 
and Why by considering the end of the writing as well as 
the beginning. That is a somewhat naive conception of the 
biographer’s art which assumes him to have stood by from 
the outset, pen in hand, ready to take note of everything 
worthy of record in the life of his hero from infancy onward, 
On the contrary biographies are written by looking back- 
ward. Only after the glorious event has proved the life 
worth writing is the typical biographer roused to begin his 
task. The great achievement elicits after the fact memories 
otherwise lost of what led up to it. Such are the histories of 
Old Testament heroes, a Moses, an Elijah, a David. If ever 
tradition or legend penetrate so far behind the great events 
of maturity into the dim region of birth and childhood it is 
exceptional, and the narratives bear the mark of their late 
arrival on the scene. With the story of Jesus the principle 
is even more fully exemplified. Its chronology does not 
start, as the inexpert may sometimes imagine, with the 
nativity, but with the cross and resurrection. The birth of 
the Church’s faith could be remembered ; the nativity could 
not. By reckoning back a few Passovers, it was easily 
possible to determine the year of that tragic Passover which 
had been followed by the triumphant Pentecost. From the 
eatlier decades of the second century disputes over the 
celebration of “‘ the Lord’s Passover ” led to a determination, 
marked by the effort to attain harmony between East and 
West, which identified it with ‘‘ the year of the two Gemini ” 
(A.D. 29). This harmonised disputes, but was impossible on 
astronomical grounds. In Syria, where chronology was 
better observed and more exact, the year 30 was fixed and 
is almost certainly correct. The variation is not greater 
than in the case of many ancient datings, and can be accounted 
for. As we recede from Calvary darkness sets in. The dates 
given for the nativity in earliest tradition differ by twenty 
years! Luke made Jesus “ about thirty ” when he began 
His ministry. ‘“‘ The elders” cited by Irenzeus, with other 
equally credible authorities, made His age forty. John ii. 
20-21, vili. 57, make it forty-seven or forty-eight ! 

If biographies in general are in a sense “ written back- 
ward ” this is pre-eminently true of the Gospels, and for 
certain purposes they should be read accordingly. The 
glory which gilds their sacred page is reflected backward 
from the cross and reaches back into the obscurity of the 
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unknown thirty years. It is the glory of the Easter morning 
which transfigures all the earlier years, shedding over them 
the radiance of heaven, interpreting all remembered events 
with the angelic tongues of Pentecost. But for the new 
interpretation based on the resurrection faith, the story would 
never have been written at all. We need not wonder that the 
portrait painted is set against the gold background of 
religious awe. 

Frank is the confession which our fourth evangelist 
attaches to his account of the Messianic Acclamation related 
by all four evangelists as offered to Jesus by the multitude 
when he entered Jerusalem at the fatal Passover: ‘‘ These 
things understood not his disciples at the first: but when 
Jesus was glorified, then remembered they that these things 
were written of him, and that they had done these things 
unto Him.” The same might have been said of all Jesus’ 
remembered deeds and words. Nothing else appeared 
memorable than what was irradiated by this glory. As 
snow-capped peaks along the horizon are gilded in turn by 
the rising sun, and from their sudden splendour fade again 
into shadow or are lost in the light of common day, so to the 
mind of Jesus’ disciples memories of their companionship 
with Him flamed with unearthly fire kindled by the torch of 
their new-born religious faith. Must it be acknowledged to 
the historical critic that of these remembrances many, when 
studied in the cold light of science, will be found to owe most 
of the significance they have long enjoyed to these same 
trailing clouds of glory ? What of it? All past experience 
shares this common fate. Significance can only be conveyed 
by interpretation. Experience and history alike require to 
be read in this light that is from heaven and not of men 
before they can tell us anything of God. To some generations 
and some minds the voice of God is inaudible unless it speaks 
from the flaming thorn of Sinai. To others “‘ every common 
bush’s afire with God.” The Gospels were not written to 
teach the facts of history but the truths of religion. After 
every needful subtraction has been made on the score of 
misapprehended fact there will still remain enough to convey 
the truth that makes wise unto salvation. 

Religious faith does not depend on acceptance of par- 
ticular items of alleged fact in the Gospels, nor is it measured 
by their sum total. One man accepts every statement of 
canonical Scripture with all the credulity of fundamentalism 
and yet is destitute of it. Another doubting Thomas, ready 
to follow Jesus unto death, but slow to be convinced, may 
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make all the discounts called for by the most radical historical 
criticism. Rejecting every story of miracle, such a follower 
may yet devoutly rest his soul on the truth of the apostolic 
message, “How that God, in the person of Christ, was 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing unto men 
their trespasses.”’ 


B. W. BACON, 


New Haven, U.S.A. 
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WHAT DID JESUS SAY? 


Rev. Proressor A. E. MORRIS, M.A. 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


Tar existence of variant versions of certain sayings ascribed 
toour Lord proves that we cannot say for certain that words 
put into His mouth in the Gospels must have been said by 
Him. There is no escape from this conclusion in the explana- 
tion that He probably repeated certain sayings on different 
occasions and in slightly different forms, for the variants are 
sometimes indisputably referred to the same occasion. For 
example, our Lord may have met a certain question with the 
counter-question: ‘‘ Why callest thou me good? none is 
good save one, God” (Mark x. 18); or after a slightly 
different form of question He may have asked: ‘“* Why 
askest thou Me concerning that which is good ? One there 
is who is good” (Matt. xix. 17). But He cannot have 
uttered both forms of the counter-question on this occasion, 
nor is it at all probable that a similar incident on a different 
occasion provoked one or other form of the counter-question. 
It is true that we can with great confidence prefer the Marcan 
to the Mattheean version of this saying, both because the 
former is supported by St Luke and because we can see a 
motive for the change to the Matthean form. In other 
variant passages, too, there is sometimes little difficulty in 
justifying a preference for one particular form; but there 
are instances where a decision can hardly, if at all, be reached. 

Now, it is uncritical to admit uncertainty where we have 
variants, and yet to claim absolute certainty where we have 
only one version. The survival of but one version may be 
merely an accident. It is conceivable that an independent 
and slightly different form may once have existed, and 
although most of the sayings assigned to our Lord seem by 
their power, insight, and originality to be authentic, we ought 
91 
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not to regard absence of variants in the manuscripts as in 
itself proof of verbal authenticity. If certain sayings brin 
grave difficulties in their train we should suspect that they 
are not in their original form. We are not bound to defend 
them as they stand. Nor. indeed, if we conclude that a 
saying is not in its original form, are we bound to find a 
satisfactory explanation of the change to the present form 
though if we can do so our suspicion will seem more j ustifiable. 
We turn, then, to a consideration of certain sayings put 
into the mouth of Jesus. In Matt. xxviii. 18-20 we have a 
long saying, every part of which causes difficulty to some 
scholars. The chief difficulty is the Trinitarian formula. If 
Jesus used this formula on this occasion, it is hardly likely 
that He uttered it without having by His previous teaching 
prepared the disciples to understand it. But whether there 
was preparation for it or not, such a remarkable saying would 
not be unfruitful. It was, we are given to understand, a 
formula for use in connection with Baptism, and so, if it was 
given during the post-Resurrection period, it should have 
been used thousands of times (if Acts ii. 41, 47 are anywhere 
near the mark) within the next few weeks, and should have 
continued in frequent use throughout the Church ever after- 
wards. There are some who will maintain that it was so 
used, but they do so, not because they find evidence of this 
in Acts and the other New Testament books, but solely 
because the saying given in Matt. xxviii. 18-20, if authentic, 
should have led to this. That Matt. xxviii. 18—20 is authentic, 
however, is an assumption which, as we have seen, ought not 
to be permitted without question. The Trinitarian saying is 
suspect for several reasons. Whether our Lord’s earlier 
teaching had contained elements which made this veiled 
claim to deity the natural culmination or not is a big question 
into which we need not enter now. Other grounds for 
suspicion are serious enough. There is the difficulty that in 
Acts there is no trace of the Trinitarian formula in Baptism, 
which seems to have been “‘ into Christ ”’ or “‘ into the name 
of the Lord Jesus.”” We may argue that this was ultimately 
the same thing as baptism into the Name of the Blessed 
Trinity, but this form of expression would hardly have 
arisen if the Trinitarian formula had been in universal use 
from the first. True, it is often used now along with the 
Trinitarian formula, but only because it is found in the New 
Testament. We cannot avoid the difficulty by supposing 
that the early Christians’ experience of the ascended Christ 
was so vivid and overpowering that they used Christocentric 
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language where strict theology demanded Trinitarian lan- 

e. On the traditional view, before they had had many 
days’ experience of the ascended Christ, they had used the 
Minitarian formula some thousands of times by the Lord’s 

ress command, and were using it daily, and they could 
not have done this without explaining to their converts what 
they meant by this remarkable formula. Would not this 
have made thought along Trinitarian lines so habitual that 
(hristocentric language would simply not arise, in this 
ennection at any rate? The Christocentric language 
habitually used by modern Christians is, of course, a reflection 
of New Testament usage. This leads to our second ground 
for suspicion, viz. the absence of definitely Trinitarian 
language in the rest of the New Testament. If Jesus gave 
the Church the Trinitarian formula, and if it was in frequent 
use throughout the Church, would it not exercise such a 
formative influence upon the Church’s theology that long 
before the Apostolic period ended we should have found 
Trinitarian language in common use? As it is, the nearest 
approach to Trinitarian language in the New Testament is 
2 Cor. xiii. 14. We should maintain that this implies a 
Trinitarian theology, but such a theology only lies latent in 
St Paul’s mind, for if it had become explicit by the time he 
wrote 2 Cor. xiii. 14, he would have made free use of it in 
his later writings, especially in Colossians. We assert bluntly 
that John i. 1 would not be the only passage in the New 
Testament in which Christ is indisputably called God if He 
Himself by word of mouth had given to His disciples, and 
if they had therefore constantly used, the Trinitarian 
formula given in Matt. xxviii. 19. The fact that there is no 
textual variant of the passage merely proves that it was 
written at a time when the Church had begun to develop 
Trinitarian phraseology. 

Our next difficulty is with Acts i. 8. To begin with, 
Matt. xxviii. 18-20 seems to be a version of our Lord’s final 
commission to the Apostles, locating it in Galilee, while 
Acts i. 8 is also represented as a final commission, given near 
Jerusalem. Without pressing this divergence, however, we 
note that the evangelisation of Samaria seems to have come 
about too ‘‘ casually ” for it to have been part of a plan laid 
down by Jesus and consciously followed by the Apostles. 
In fact the latter seem to have had nothing to do with the 
move at first, though they supported it afterwards readily 
enough. Again, if the risen Lord had so definitely com- 
missioned His Apostles to carry the Gospel to the uttermost 
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parts of the earth, why did St Peter need the vision of the 
sheet to overcome his reluctance to mingle with Gentiles ? 
His recital of the vision when justifying his action (Acts xj 
5 ff.) shows that he was not alone in needing such a sign, 
while the joyful surprise expressed in Acts xi. 18 seems a 
little odd if Acts i. 8 (and Matt. xxviii. 18-20) record the 
ipsissima verba of Jesus. It is surely somewhat contradictory 
to urge on the one hand that the Apostles were almost over. 
borne by the vividness of their experience of the ascended 
Christ, and on the other to admit that they needed a heavenly 
vision and human argument and persuasion to make them 
carry out His final commission to them. If it be urged that 
the vision of the sheet was intended, not to make St Peter 
willing to carry the Gospel to the Gentiles, but to teach him 
that he should offer them the Gospel without the yoke of 
the Jewish Law, we reply that this is not what is plainly im. 
peas in Acts x. 28 f., 35 (cf. xi. 1-18, especially verses 12, 17), 

lainly it was not at first taken for granted, as it should have 
been if Matt. xxviii. 18-20 and Acts i. 8 give us our Lord’s 
exact words, that the Church’s mission was to all nations, 
A contrary view is urged by Hugh Martin, The Kingdom 
Without Frontiers. He tries to meet the charge that the 
disciples did not attempt to obey such a commission by 
urging that they did. He says: 


“The great dispute in the early Church was not 
about the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles, but 
about the conditions on which they were to receive 
salvation and be admitted to the Church. Peter never 
argued that Jesus told them to confine themselves to 
the Jews. Peter’s first recorded utterance after the 
resurrection is meaningless unless he was conscious of 
the universal mission of the Church (Acts ii. 17). And 
his later speeches at that time but confirm it (iii. 25; 
iv. 12)” (p. 56). 


He then stresses the preaching to the Samaritans and the 
fact that within a very few years of the Crucifixion the 
Church had a great hold on Damascus. 

But all the above is, we think, mistaken. Why did St 
Peter need the vision of the sheet ? It was Philip who, 
apparently on his own responsibility, preached to_ the 
Samaritans. Again, the “ hold on Damascus ” was confined 
to Jews until missionaries from outside the Apostolic circle 
(sympathisers with Stephen) preached there to the Greeks. 
It is not a question of flagrant disobedience, but of seeming 
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imorance of such a commission. Certainly the passages 
cited by Martin, if they stood alone, would settle the question 
in favour of the traditional view. But the trouble is that 
they are inexplicable in the light of the considerations 
adduced above. If St Peter went out on Pentecost, as St 
luke represents, full of the thought that he was the bearer 
of a Gospel to all the world, how could he have come later on 
—soon after he had seen the Gospel joyfully received by the 
Samaritans—to need a special vision to overcome his 
reluctance to preach to Gentiles ? We are presented with a 
chological puzzle, but the present writer is convinced 
that it is of St Luke’s own making. He has ascribed to St 
Peter two sets of thoughts which are incompatible the one 
with the other, and we are driven to attempt to decide which 
set, if either, represents St Peter’s real views. Now, it is not 
dificult to suppose that in writing up St Peter’s early 
speeches in Acts, St Luke, working not with shorthand notes, 
but with general reminiscences of what was said, and 
influenced by the fact that Christianity had by the time of 
his writing become very largely the religion of the Gentiles, 
felt justified in putting into the mouth of St Peter antici- 
pations of the triumphs among the Gentiles. On the other 
hand, it is less easy to believe that St Luke invented the 
vision of the sheet and the other passages in harmony with 
the hesitation there displayed. Further, the fact that the 
question of the terms upon which the Gentiles should be 
admitted to the Church was not discussed until after St 
Peter had in consequence of his vision already admitted some 
Gentiles to the Church is in keeping with our suggestion, 
By the pressure of unexpected events St Peter took this ste 
before he had thought of the practical difficulties involved, 
which is entirely credible. It is less credible that he, and ex 
hypothesi the rest of the Twelve, had deliberately set out 
some years before to accomplish the conversion of the 
Gentiles, and had laboured, apparently for close upon four- 
teen years, without deciding the practical question of the 
terms of Gentile admission to the Church. Again, would the 
test have so readily yielded to St Paul the whole Gentile 
field if they had all had the conversion of the Gentiles in 
mind from the start (see Gal. ii. 9)? We escape all the 
difficulties if we see in Acts i. 8, not the exact words of 
Christ, but an explanation, in the light of later experience, 
of a saying the exact import of which was not clearly appre- 
hended at the time. 
Other passages about which serious difficulties are felt by 
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many are the detailed “ prophecies” of the Passion and 
Resurrection in Mark viii. 81; ix. 831; x. 338 f. (see e.g, 
Morison, Who Moved the Stone? pp. 80-86). These diff. 
culties are not felt only by those who doubt whether precise 
prediction is possible. We have to reckon with the fact that 
later passages seem inexplicable if these prophecies were 
made in this detailed fashion. That the disciples were 
demoralised by the arrest and crucifixion of Jesus is surely 
solid history, and that they were at first frankly incredulous 
about the Resurrection seems equally unquestionable. That 
they should have lost their nerve at the shock of His arrest 
is explicable even if He had plainly predicted it, but Luke 
xxiv. 21-24 shows that even after they had had three days 
in which to collect their wits they were still bewildered by 
the turn which events had taken. Is this psychologically 
possible if Jesus made the above detailed predictions ? Some 
would urge that these predictions were among the forgotten 
things which the Holy Spirit afterwards brought to their 
remembrance, but this is pitiably weak. St Peter witnessed 
detail after detail which, on the traditional theory, had been 
predicted by Jesus. One man may forget for a while, but 
when St Peter told the story of the spitting and scourging to 
the rest (as he must have done), and when the crushing fact 
of the Crucifixion set them wondering what could be the 
meaning of it all, is it credible that not one of them would 
recall that over and over again, not so long before, Jesus had 
foretold these things precisely as they had occurred ? The 
difficulty is especially acute with regard to their unbelief 
about the Resurrection. Each of the three passages cited 
above contains the prediction that Jesus would rise again in 
three days. Now, the earliest evidence of the Resurrection 
was actually offered to them “ on the third day.”” Emphasise 
the stupidity of the Twelve as much as we dare, we can hardly 
persuade ourselves that not one of them would recall this 
part of the repeated prediction when the stupendous possi- 
bility of its fulfilment unfolded itself. We are rightly asked 
to remember that during His ministry Jesus led them toa 
personal dependence upon Himself of a remarkable kind. 
We ought not at the same time to be asked to believe that 
after that dependent relationship had been formed He at 
least three times spoke plainly of the severing of that 
relationship by His death under peculiar circumstances, and 
each time added the astounding announcement that in three 
days He would do what no other person had ever done before, 
viz. rise from the dead, without their understanding Him or 
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even remembering until some time after the events had 
oecurred that He had spoken of them, although only a few 
weeks had elapsed between the “ prophecies’ and their 
fulfilment. We do not believe that eleven men under the 
circumstances could be so forgetful. We accept as solid facts 
the demoralisation after the Arrest, and the incredulity after 
the Resurrection, and we maintain that both could not have 
arisen if Jesus had made the precise predictions with which 
He is credited. 

What, then, did Jesus say on these occasions, and why 
were His original words altered ? Are they merely clumsy 
attempts to enhance the Master’s reputation? Does their 
unsatisfactory character throw grave doubt upon other parts 
of the Gospel tradition ? 

An interesting suggestion made by Dr E. G. Selwyn in 
Essays Catholic and Critical can, we think, be used to explain 
the origin of these sayings without impugning the veracity 
of the Apostles or the general reliability of the Gospel story. 
He thinks that the post-Resurrection appearances of Jesus 
were veridical visions—‘‘ mystical or vocational experiences 
of the disciples.”” These experiences therefore conform to 
one or other of the well-known types of mystical experience, 
and one main test of the truth of the mystical experience will 
be its vocational effect upon the life of the percipient. £.g. 
St Paul’s life was completely changed by his vision on the 
Damascus road, and this is strong evidence that he did come 
into real contact with the glorified Jesus. Selwyn explains 
that mystical experiences are not all of the same character. 
Some are ‘‘ exterior,” i.e. ‘‘ the subject believes himself to 
see the object with his bodily eyes and to hear the words 
with his bodily ears” (p. 802); some are “ imaginal,” 1.e. 
“the subject is aware that his physical senses are not 
employed’? (ibid.); others again are “ intellectual,”’ 7.e. 
“the subject is aware of a divine presence and a com- 
munication, but without either sense or imagination appear- 
ing to be impressed ”’ (p. 803). The resurrection appearance 
which is said to have led up to Matt. xxviii. 19-20, was to a 
number of persons, and it is extremely unlikely that their 
experience on this occasion was all of one type. The common 
element would be twofold, viz. the conviction that they had 
“seen ’? the risen Jesus, and the vocational outcome of this 
vision. If they had been asked immediately afterwards to 
give a full account of their experience they would doubtless 
have described it in various ways. For some the “ external ”’ 
element may have been strong ; others may have experienced 
VoL. XXX. No. 1. 4 
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only the imaginal or the intellectual element, or a blending 
of one or more types. Now, those who have had mystical 
experiences, especially of the imaginal or intellectual types 

find it difficult to describe them minutely, and there is always 

the probability that later reflection will modify the descrip- 
tion. #.g. one who has had a mystical experience will tend 

to describe it differently according as he has or has not 
previously become familiar with the technical language of 
the subject. In particular, the working out of the vocational 
results of the experience will tend to colour the description 
of the original experience, especially of words “ heard,” 
These are sometimes as distinct as words heard physically, 
but at other times, though their general import may be 
grasped, they may be so mysterious as to be “ unutterable,” 
that is, incapable of precise communication to others (cf. 
2 Cor. xii. 4). Later, however, when the message has been 
elucidated by action based upon it, it may be quite clearly 
described, of course without any thought of misrepresenta- 
tion. St Paul supplies us with a possible example. He felt 
on the Damascus road that a vocation was involved in his 
vision, but that its nature was not clearly revealed: “ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” “ Arise, and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.” He 
found later on that his vocation was to the work of evan- 
gelising the Gentiles, and in describing his vision in the 
light of his subsequent experience he seems to have brought 
in a certain amount of interpretation (see Gal. i. 16 and 
Acts xxvi. 15-18). Again, in none of the three accounts is 
it said that he actually saw the risen Lord, yet he asks, 
** Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ? ” (1 Cor. ix. 1). 
Selwyn remarks that the question is fully justified, “ but as 
an interpretation rather than as a description of his experi- 
ence.” This line of thought supplies a convincing inter- 
pretation of Matt. xxviii. 18-20. The vocation then imposed 
was felt at the time only vaguely as a mission to proclaim 
the Gospel, and experience soon proved that this mission 
overleapt the barriers of country and race. Again, Jesus’ 
known approval of the rite of Baptism was one of the 
elements involved in this mission. Before long the ‘ form” 
of Baptism became the words “ I baptise thee into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” So, 
when asked later on to describe this resurrection appearance, 
one of those present may very well have said that Jesus 
committed them to a world-wide mission and to the use of 
Baptism with the Trinitarian formula, his account being an 
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unconscious interpretation of the original mystical vision in 
the light of the experience to which the vocation then 
imposed had led. Acts i. 8, too, can be similarly explained. 
In fact it becomes more conceivable that this passage is 
simply a different version of the import of our Lord’s farewell 








message, the occasion being the same as that recorded in 
Matt. xxviii. 16-20. We have already noticed the difficulty 
that the incident is placed by St Luke in Jerusalem and by 
the First Gospel in Galilee. There is another difficulty con- 
nected with this subject. The Fourth Gospel plainly states 
that the disciples were equipped by Jesus with the Holy 
Spirit before His final “* departure ” from this earth, while 
the First Gospel is not only silent about any instruction to 
await a future bestowal of ‘‘ power from on high ” but also 
implies, by the words “ All authority,’’ etc., and “‘ Lo, I am 
with you,” etc., that the disciples were then equipped for 
their work, the inspiring power, however, being thought of 
as the perpetual presence of Christ rather than that of the 
Holy Spirit (cf. Matt. xviii. 20). It is possible, though 
uncertain, that the First Gospel here preserves matter from 
the lost ending of St Mark’s Gospel, but in any case St Luke 
is the sole authority for the story recorded in Acts i. and ii. 
of a waiting period between the Ascension and Pentecost. 
I have elsewhere argued that St Luke’s version of the 
Spirit’s ““coming”’ raises acute difficulties (see Theology, 
January and February, 1930), and I would here hazard an 
explanation of the real happenings. There came a time, 
after Kaster, when Jesus made his disciples understand that 
they were no more to look for visible manifestations of His 
presence among them on earth, but were to essay the task 
of carrying on His work themselves with the full assurance 
of His presence, even though invisible. But the words by 
which He thus commissioned them, coming to them in a 
mystical experience, were, though clearly vocational, not 
apprehended as precise directions. The disciples, therefore, 
would have to wait upon events before they could translate 
the Lord’s words into actions. Perhaps some hint of this is 
conveyed in the story of the angelic appearance and message 
(Acts i. 10-11). It may not be without significance, too, that 
when St Peter suggests the appointment of someone to make 
up the number of the Twelve, he appeals, not to any express 
direction from the Lord, but to Old Testament prophecy 
(Acts i. 15-22). At least there is room for the suggestion 
that the Apostles’ activity was not at this time directed 
according to precise instructions from Jesus, though verse 24 
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shows that they felt sure that they were acting according to 
His mind. If this were so, we can easily see how the Feast 
of Pentecost, with its cosmopolitan crowds filled with 
religious enthusiasm, provided just the kind of situation to 
bring the Apostles to the point of decision. The interval, no 
doubt, had been spent in earnest discussion of the form the 
Gospel message and their campaign in presenting it should 
take, as well as in prayer and supplication, and, since Pente- 
cost afforded a chance of an auspicious beginning which would 
not recur for nearly a year (¢.e. until the following Passover) 
we can well understand the decision coming at that moment. 
Now, such a decision would release the enthusiasm which had 
been accumulating in the waiting period. Do we not all 
know the sense of exhilaration that comes when a period of 
debate and uncertainty suddenly gives place to action based 
upon clear conviction ? Such would be the experience of the 
disciples at Pentecost. St Luke was not wrong in ascribing 
this to the power of the Holy Spirit. His error was in 
adopting uncritically the Old Testament “ deistic” con- 
ception of the Spirit’s activity as spasmodic and exceptional 
and ab extra instead of as the manifestation of His perpetual 
indwelling. If God is the Preserver as well as the Creator of 
the Universe, then at no time can anything that exists exist 
other than by the sustaining power of God’s Spirit. And if, 
because the Spirit is Person, ‘“‘ where He is, there He is 
entirely,” then He wholly indwells us all and there is no room 
for a theory of His “coming” from without. In other 
words, the disciples waited, and knew that they waited, not 
to be equipped, but to formulate their plan of campaign and 
to find a favourable moment for launching it. Later, when 
the Church had begun to express her religious experience in 
language of a Trinitarian tendency, she saw that if her Lord 
was divine then He must always have been in some sense the 
source of the Spirit, and if so, then it was clearly He Who had 
equipped His Church with the resources of the Spirit. We 
need not be surprised that, because these early theologians 
were still under the domination of the leading Old Testament 
view of the Spirit, they thought that there must have been a 
definite moment when the Spirit was “ sent.”’ What more 
inevitable, then, than that they should place this “ sending ” 
somewhere between the Lord’s Resurrection and glorification 
and the launching of the Church’s campaign ? And again, 
what more natural under the circumstances than that some 
important moment within this period should be thought of 
as the occasion of the Spirit’s bestowal ? So we get St John 
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putting the bestowal on the first occasion after the Resur- 
rection on which Jesus meets His disciples ; St Luke putting 
it at the moment when the Church set out on her career ; 
and apparently the First Gospel (and perhaps St Mark’s) 
putting it at the moment when the Lord finally withdrew 
His visible presence. It was an easy step for St Luke and 
§t John to represent Him as promising beforehand to send 
the Spirit. Neither writer is fabricating. Behind both 
accounts, we may well believe, lies some word of Jesus (some- 
thing like Mark xiii. 11) assuring His disciples that in the 
dificult days when His bodily presence was removed they 
would be sustained by the Spirit, but the “‘ word” has 
suffered a change under the subtle influences of well-meaning 
put rather misconceived interpretation. 

At first sight the “‘ predictions ” of the Passion seem to 
elude explanation along the same lines. The disciples were 
presumably not in a state of mystical ecstasy when the 
original sayings which lie behind the present form of these 
predictions were uttered by Jesus. Yet we have seen that 
we are driven to suppose that these “* prophecies ”’ represent 
a sharpening of the original words. Now, although the 
listening to our Lord’s words was not a mystical experience 
of the kind briefly described above, is it not possible that our 
Lord was Himself in some kind of mystical state when He 
uttered these sayings ? Luke x. 21-22 may not unreasonably 
be regarded as the record of a mystical experience. Perhaps 
it is significant that the first recorded prophecy of the 
Passion took place when Peter’s confession of Him as the 
Christ had (may we not say ?) started a train of mystical 
thought in our Lord’s mind. If we remember all the 
associations which the term Messiah would then call up, the 
suggestion will not seem fantastic. Again, it was during the 
mystical experience on the Mount of the Transfiguration 
that (according to St Luke) He had the thought of His death 
in His mind, and Mark and Matthew confirm this by saying 
that He spoke to His disciples about His death immediately 
afterwards. Our point is that if these ideas came to Jesus 
during mystical experiences they may well have been only 
rather vaguely defined in His own mind and therefore only 
vaguely expressed to His followers. Indeed, Mark ix. 9-13, 
_ its suggestion of bewilderment, may be held to confirm 
this. 

Will the same line of thought throw any light on the 
narrative of the Institution of the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion ? It is certainly surprising that the records of this 
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important event should, as regards our Lord’s words, only 
agree about the saying, “‘ This is My Body.” Ought we to 
suppose that words much less precise have been given more 
definiteness in the light of later experience? There is no 
great difficulty in supposing that the occasion gave rise to 
mystical experience. True, whether the Last Supper was a 
Passover or a Kiddiish meal, it was one in which our Lord 
had taken part many a time. Still, the pressure of thoughts 
provoked by the crisis to which His career was obvious} 
tending would induce in Him a state of mind in which He 
would be particularly susceptible to mystical ecstasy, in 
which He may very well have spoken words the exact import 
of which was not very clear. Here, however, we are on less 
certain ground. We can hardly suppose that the early 
Christians’ experience of communion with the risen Christ 
would formulate itself in their minds as the startling con- 
viction that they were eating His Body and drinking His 
Blood unless He had spoken quite plainly of these things. Jesus 
actually was delivered up, spat upon, scourged, etc., facts 
which governed the formulation of the prophecies. But the 
experience of communion with Christ, though very real, is 
not in itself sharply enough defined in content to cause a 
sharpening of something originally vague to the astonishing 
form, “ This is My Body,” etc. We conclude that here we 
have not an example of the kind of sharpening we have 
detected elsewhere. As to the command to repeat the rite, 
Dr N. P. Williams has already suggested that perhaps St 
Paul’s account of a definite command is an interpretation of 
the more obscure saying in Luke xxii. 18 (see Essays Catholic 
and Critical, pp. 401-7). If this is right, then here we have a 
striking example of the preservation of the original saying 
along with a later turn which was given to it, and we may 
suppose that what led to the sharpening in this case was the 
simple fact that the rite was frequently repeated because the 
Lord was understood to have intended this to bedone. This, 
of course, does not mean that we lose our certainty that we 
have Dominical authority for the repetition, but only that 
the Lord’s instructions were conveyed less precisely than in 
St Paul’s version of them. 
A. E. MORRIS. 


St. Davin’s CoLLEGE, LAMPETER. 
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s— BARNABAS AND THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS. 


THE Rr Rev. MONSIGNOR BARNES. 


“Wuo it was that wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews,” said 
Origen seventeen hundred years ago, ‘‘ God alone knows ” !; 
and constant criticism in all the years that have intervened 
has not yet succeeded in finding an answer on which all would 
be agreed. Its Pauline origin is admitted by almost all, but 
Pauline authorship, in the sense of that Apostle having been 
himself the actual composer of the words of the Epistle, is 
now so generally disputed that it finds few if any supporters. 
Even in the English translation the difference of style is so 
marked as to strike the most careless reader, and when we 
turn to the original Greek the matter is capable of what is 
nearly, if not quite, an actual proof. The thoughts are the 
thoughts of St Paul, carried considerably further than in any 
of his speeches or Epistles, so far as these are known to us, 
but the language is the language of another. It still remains 
amatter open to debate whether that other was one of his 
disciples writing under his immediate oversight, or whether 
we should rather think of some companion who had drunk in 
and assimilated his teaching, and even carried his thoughts 
further towards their logical conclusion than he himself had 
everdone. In the latter alternative, which seems in so many 
ways to be the more probable, it may be that in this Epistle 
St Paul “‘ being dead, yet speaketh.” 

The book had a long fight before it was finally accepted 
ascanonical. This was because, although the East accepted 
it as the work of St Paul, Rome and the West were equally 
sure that he was not the author. It was not till the time of 
St Hilary in the fourth century that any Western Father 
quotes it as being the work of the Apostle, and in Africa, at 


1 Origen, ap. Eus., H. E., VI., 25. 
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any rate, there was a strong tradition assigning the author- 
ship to another. ‘Tertullian,’ quoting Heb. vi. 1, says, 
** There is also ‘ ad Hebraeos,’ under the name of Barnabas.” 
Harnack 2 has pointed out that the force of this statement is 
very considerable. Tertullian had it, not on hearsay, but 
given as the author’s name in an MS., and this MS. of the 
Epistle must have been older than any we now possess, 
North African tradition on the subject would be Roman 
tradition, and, if the Epistle was written to Rome, Roman 
tradition counts beyond all other. Nor is this attribution 
without other support. In the recently discovered T'ractatus 
Originis de Libris S. Scripturarum, edited by Mer. Batiffol in 
1900, Heb. xiii. 15 is quoted as a saying of Sanctissimus 
Barnabas. So again, on account of the stichometrical length, 
it is clear that the “ Epistle of Barnabas ”’ in the Index 
Claromontanus is the Epistle to the Hebrews rather than the 
apocryphal document which goes under that name. In the 
Codex Claromontanus, which is a Latin MS of one of the pre- 
Vulgate translations, of the fifth century, generally quoted 
as 1, this portion is missing. 

There is, therefore, considerable support in the early 
centuries for the hypothesis that St Barnabas, rather than 
St Paul, was the writer of the Epistle. If it is regarded as 
impossible that St Paul was himself the author, St Barnabas 
remains the only one on whose behalf any direct tradition 
can be quoted. 

On the other hand, guesses have been frequent in all ages, 
beginning with St Clement of Rome, St Luke or St Mark as 
possible translators of a Pauline document, and going on 
to practically every name of St Paul’s companions, with 
Sige the exception of Titus. Luther suggested Apollos, 

ut the idea has no kind of support in antiquity. The 
latest hypothesis, one which perhaps might be called gro- 
tesque did it come to us under any less name than that of 
Harnack, is that it was written by Prisca, the wife of Aquila. 

As the name of the author is doubtful, so also is the 
destination to which it was sent. The older commentators 
naturally tended to fix upon Jerusalem, but against this there 
is very much to be urged. Of recent years Rome has been 
very much favoured. In the following pages we do not 
propose to discuss the general question, or to attempt to 
decide any critical point, but only to explore the situation 
on the assumption, for which there is certainly much to be 


1 Tertullian, De Pud, 20, Exstat enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraeos. 
2 Harnack, Chronologie, p. 447. 
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gid, that St Barnabas was the writer and that it was to 
Rome that the Epistle was sent. 

The first thing that strikes a reader, when he has read 
the Epistle through from beginning to end, is that he is 
manifestly dealing with a persecution document. This note 
of persecution is more marked than it is in any other book 
of the New Testament, not excepting even the First Epistle 
of St Peter, or the Apocalypse of St John. It is the existence 
of persecution which has supplied the actual motive which has 
led to the Epistle being written. The writer is in the greatest 
fear that many of those to whom he is writing may be finding 
themselves severely tempted to apostatise from the Christian 
faith. The cause of this temptation is also clear. It is the 
imminent danger of death and martyrdom with which they 
were now finding themselves face to face. 

These ‘‘ Hebrews ” to whom he is writing have hitherto 
escaped the worst of the danger, not because persecution did 
not exist, but because they had been able in some way to 
evade the death penalty. ‘‘ Ye did not resist yet unto blood,” 
he says. The passage is very difficult to translate into 
English because we have no aorist tense. It is not a statement 
that persecution ‘‘ to blood ” has not reached their district ; 
though commentators have constantly taken it in that way, 
not realising the force of the tense, or the change from the 
aorist to the perfect in the next sentence, There are three 
things stated. ‘‘ Ye did not resist unto blood ”’ in the late 
persecution. (2) Ye have forgotten that chastening is to be 
expected from a loving father, and are still forgetting. 
(3) Resistance ‘‘ unto blood ’’ may be demanded of you now. 
This last is involved in the “‘ not yet.” It is a reproach ; not 
unkindly put. They ought perhaps to have resisted unto 
blood. Their leaders we find did so resist, and had been 
martyred. They are accordingly bidden to call to mind these 
leaders, who ‘‘ had the rule over them,” and “‘ who spoke 
to them the word of God ”’ and to picture vividly to them- 
selves the final scenes which closed their lives and labours.* 
Whether or not these ‘‘ Hebrews”? had been actually to 
blame in not having shared in these earlier martyrdoms is not 
clearly stated. But they must in any case now be prepared 
“to follow the example of the martyrs’ faith” and to go 
boldly ** outside the camp,”’ there to meet with their Lord, 
who Himself had suffered ‘‘ outside the gate’; by the way, 
that is, of public execution as a criminal. That phrase, the 

1 Heb. xii. 4. 
2 Heb. xiii. 7, seq. 
Vot. XXX. No. 1. 4* 
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true meaning of which seems to have escaped so man 
commentators, is the keynote of the whole Epistle. “ Out. 
side the gate”; “ fuori le mura,” as they say in Rome to-day; 
we can scarcely understand now how sinister a sound those 
words must have had in the ears of the Christians of persecu- 
tion days. It may well have come to be a common euphe- 
mism among them, the equivalent in our parlance to such a 
phrase as “* ascending the scaffold ”’ or “‘ going to the block.” 
The writer of the Epistle uses it when speaking of our Lord, 
for He had actually died in this way, but to those to whom 
he is writing he applies only the milder phrase “ outside the 
camp ”’; for, while ostracism and outlawry were to be the 
lot of all, it was not certain for anyone that he would actually 
be marched to death “‘ outside the gate.” 

There had evidently been two phases of the persecution, 
perhaps separated by a more or less considerable interval of 
time. In the first phase these “‘ Hebrews ”’ had escaped the 
death penalty which the Christians had suffered. Possibly 
it was because of their nationality, which had saved them 
from being recognised as Christians. Possibly, again, they 
had been protected by their fellow Jews. In any case they 
had escaped actual death, though they had suffered “ a great 
fight of afflictions.”” They had become “ a gazing stock,” and 
had shared in the sufferings of others who were so used 
(x. 31, 82). In all this trial they had done well and had not 
flinched, “‘ taking with joy the spoliation of their goods” ; 
because they knew that they had a better and more lasting 
possession in their religion, and that earthly possessions were 
as nothing compared with heavenly. Still they had not 
resisted ‘* unto blood.” 

But now the situation was changed. Martyrdom had now 
become a real and imminent possibility, but it was still in 
their power to evade it. They were Jews, and the Jewish 
religion was allowed by Roman law. Under that law they 
had hitherto lived in comparative safety. It was only because 
they had added Christianity to their Jewish faith, accepting 
Jesus Christ as their Messiah, that they now stood in danger. 
If they now denied the Christ and reverted to their former 
status, or if they gave up their religion altogether, they 
would be safe and unmolested. There was the temptation ; 
that, in the eyes of the writer of the Epistle, constituted the 
urgent danger. It was this possibility that made it for him 
a duty that could not be evaded to write to them at once 
such an Epistle as would perhaps open their eyes to the 
irreparable character of the offence they were contemplating. 
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Apostacy would be nothing less than to “ crucify to them- 

glves the Son of God afresh and put Him to an open 

shame.” For one who so sinned there could be, humanly 

geaking, no hope. For they would sin against light. They 

had been ‘‘ once for all enlightened ”’ in baptism ; they had 

“tasted of the heavenly gift ’’ in the Eucharist ; they had 

been made “‘ partakers of the Holy Ghost.” To fall away 

after such an experience could only mean, once more 

humanly speaking, “‘ final rejection, nigh unto a curse, whose 
end is to be burned.” 2. So in the hope that he may thus at 
least save some, the writer sets himself to put before them, 

in one of the grandest pieces of Christian constructive 
theology that has ever been penned, the whole mighty 
subject of the relation of Judaism to Christianity, and all 
that was consequently involved in such a rejection. There 
isno signature at the beginning of the Epistle,* which again 
stamps it as a persecution document. If the writer con- 
templated coming in person to the same destination to which 
the Epistle was being sent, an intention definitely stated in 
the later verses of the Epistle, it would obviously be a fool- 
hardy thing to supply a possible enemy with his name. 
The Epistle starts without any formal address and plunges 
at once into its main subject. Judaism was given by angels 
and prophets, Christianity was brought by God’s own Son. 
The Mosaic dispensation led up to and ended in the peace 
and rest of Canaan. Christianity leads to a greater and 
unending rest. Let them labour, then, to enter into that 
eternal rest. Lack of faith prevented the children of Israel 
and prevented Moses himself from entering into the rest of 
Canaan. Christians may fail by lack of faith and trust, just 
as had been the case with Israel. 

The Epistle proceeds to the comparison of the priesthood 
of Aaron with that of Christ. The one passes, the other is 
eternal. The one could not take away sin, the other “ is able 
to save to the uttermost them that draw near to God through 
Him, seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for them ” 
(Heb. vii. 25). Much time is spent on this subject, obviously 
because it was of quite exceptional importance in the eyes 
of those who would receive it. But the argument returns 
again to strong exhortations against apostacy. 


1 Heb. vi. 6. 

2 Heb. vi. 7, 8. 

8 Readers will not need to be reminded that documents up to com- 
ew recent times were always signed at the beginning, not at the 
end, 
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** He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy 
at the word of two or three witnesses. Of how much 
sorer punishment, think ye, shall he be judged worthy 
who has trodden under foot the Son of God ? ” (Heb, 
x. 28, 29). 


Trampling on the cross was a recognised way of provin 
to a persecutor that Christianity had been abandoned. “ It 
is a fearful thing,”’ so the section ends, “‘ to fall into the hands 
of the living God ”’ (x. 81). 

Then the writer changes his tone. He cannot and will 
not believe anything so terrible of them. He reminds them 
of the earlier persecution when they had “ endured a great 
conflict of sufferings.” Besides what they had suffered 
themselves they had also shared in the sufferings of others ; 
visiting the afflicted and taking joyfully the spoiling of their 
possessions (x. 33, 34). Let them have the same boldness 
now, for it will have a great recompense. ‘“‘ Only a little 
while and He that cometh shall come and shall not tarry,” 
(x. 85-37). God forbid that they should be “ of those that 
draw back unto perdition ” (x. 89). Faith, he continues, is 
what was required. Faith it had been that sustained their 
ancestors in their troubles, for faith makes the future seem 
present, and makes visible the unseen. This faith had 
sustained the patriarchs, had been all through the mainspring 
of all the great deeds of the Jewish nation, and most of all had 
sustained the martyrs of the past—men of whom the world 
was not worthy. They had faith, but even so they did not 
receive the promise, for God waited for us to receive it with 
them (xi. 40). 

All these martyrs now are gazing at us, a great “ cloud 
of witnesses,” tier upon tier, as we now run our race (xii. 1). 
We all must go through the trial. Jesus Himself endured the 
Cross, Every son must be chastened, or he is but a bastard 
(xii. 8). Wherefore “‘ lift up the hands that hang down, and 
strengthen the palsied knees ”’ lest you lose your birthright 
irreparably as did Esau of old. You have not Sinai before 
you, and the terrors of the Old Covenant, but } ye are 
come unto Mount Zion, to the angels and to those who 
have gone before, “the Church of the firstborn who are 
enrolled in Heaven,” and to Jesus, the mediator of the New 
Covenant. 


“See that ye refuse not him that speaketh, for if 
they escaped not who refused him that spoke on earth, 
much more shall we not escape if we turn away from 
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Him who speaks from Heaven ” (xii. 25). ‘“* For our 
God is a consuming fire ’’ (xii. 29). 


Then once more the writer drives home the main argu- 
ment. We have an Eternal Priest, and an altar from which 
Jews are excluded. It is the altar of Christian martyrdom,? 
“outside the gates.’’ It was foretold even in the type, for 
under the law victims were burnt “‘ outside the camp.” It 
was fulfilled in the great Sacrifice of Calvary, for Jesus 
suffered ‘‘ outside the gate.’’ We too must follow Him there, 
“outside the camp,” as outcasts in any case “‘ bearing His 
shame,” as martyrs for Him if we are called even to that. In 
any case we can share in His sacrifice, offering through Him 
the sacrifice of praise continually. But the condition of 
offering such a sacrifice acceptably is the unflinching “ con- 
fession of His Name ”’ (xiii. 15). 

To us, who read the Epistle to-day, not being in any 
immediate danger of persecution, nor able to save ourselves 
by a reversion to Judaism, the summary we have just given 
may seem unfamiliar. We have been apt to forget the all- 
pervading flavour of persecution and to concentrate on that 
more general teaching of the Epistle which concerns the Holy 
Eucharist, and the Priesthood of Christ. This teaching, of 
course, constitutes for us the permanent and outstanding 
value of the Epistle. But it was not primarily for that object 
that it was written. The overpowering call for such a letter 
was the danger of apostacy; it was by the doctrine set forth 
that the author hoped to avert such a catastrophe, and to 
save the souls which would otherwise be lost. The short 
summary we have given represents not unfairly the first and 
most urgent impression which it was hoped would be left on 
the minds of those who received it. The conditions which 
would call forth such a letter are so clearly marked that they 
go far to solve the principal problems which are still presented 
by this Epistle. 

To begin with, the writer is a person possessed of undis- 
puted authority. This tone of authority is manifest all 
through the document. Nothing was ever written by St 
Peter or St Paul which takes a more authoritative tone. 
Moreover, it ends with the Apostolic blessing, as used by St 
Paul, and that though the writer has already said that 


1 Of course, the idea of the Eucharist can never be absent when the 
question concerns our sharing in the Sacrifice of Christ. But, for the 
moment, the idea of suffering and especially martyrdom as a means of so 
sharing is what is most prominent in the argument. 
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“* without dispute the less is blessed by the greater ” (vii, 7). 
The author is writing not to the whole body of Christians 
in any one city, or even to all the Jewish members of any one 
church, but to a certain, definite, comparatively small body ; 
all of whom hold more or less the same views, and with whom 
he had been connected in the past. The members of a house- 
church like that of Aquila and Priscilla, have been suggested, 
but do not meet the case. For the members of such a church 
would not be thus uniform in origin and opinions, but would 
be an epitome, more or less, of the whole body of Christians 
contained in that city. What is suggested is rather the 
members of a clique of Jewish Christians, still deeply 
attached to their old religion; perhaps still almost more 
Jewish than Christian in their sympathies ; whose hold on 
Christianity was still rather slight, and whose zeal was 
already wilting under persecution. 

In what city and at what period should we expect to find 
such a state of affairs as seems to have called forth this great 
Epistle ? Paradoxically enough Jerusalem itself, although 
it is naturally the first place that occurs to the mind, is 
probably the most unlikely of all to have been the destination 
of this Epistle. The conditions of persecution referred to 
demand a date not earlier than 65, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem seems to forbid one later than 69. But from 65 
to 69 Jerusalem was in the hands of the insurgents. There 
was fighting with the Roman armies, and then fighting 
between one faction and another, but we know of no general 
and organised persecution of Christians at Jerusalem at that 
date. It was indeed, owing to the political position, just 
the one place in the Roman Empire to which we may feel 
quite sure that the Neronian persecution, in its later exten- 
sion, never penetrated. 

The Epistle, too, though obviously the work of one who 
was a Jew by race, is written in idiomatic Greek, for readers 
who must have used the same language. Since the quotations 
are always from the LXX., even where the rendering differs 
from that of the Hebrew, we have no evidence that the 
author was even acquainted with Hebrew at all. His 
references to Jewish ritual are always to the Tabernacle, 
and not to the arrangement of the later Temple, so he was 
probably not a native of Jerusalem. Nor have we any record 
of any small group of native Christians at Jerusalem who 
would be in special danger of apostacy to Judaism at this 
particular time. 

Antioch and Alexandria have been suggested, but with 
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no kind of evidence to support the claim, except that there 
were at both cities large colonies of Jewish residents. 

But when we turn to Rome the conditions are much more 
favourable. The Epistle might well have been written to a 
party of Jewish Christians at Rome, either in the last year 
of Nero’s reign or even about the year 96, in the persecution 
of Domitian. The nature of the argument, and the mention 
of Timothy (xiii. 28) as still living and active, fit much better 
with the earlier date. It would scarcely be possible in 96 
for the writer to have commended his readers for charity 
towards the victims of the earlier persecution of Nero. It 
would have been their fathers, rather than themselves, who 
deserved that commendation. Nor is it easy to name any- 
one of that date likely to write in so apostolic a tone of 
authority to Roman Christians. 

On the other hand, the two parts of the Neronian persecu- 
tion, the prosecution of Christians as incendiaries in 64 and 
the later extension to the persecution of the Name as such, 
fulfil all the conditions. In that case it will be the martyrdom 
of St Peter and St Paul that is alluded to in xiii. 7, and, since 
the persecution in Rome ceased more or less with the death of 
Nero, we are restricted for the date of the document to very 
narrow limits. The latter part of 67 would seem to be 
indicated. At such a moment many a Jewish Christian, face 
to face with possible martyrdom, and tottering under the 
shock of the recent loss of the two Apostles, may well have 
been inclined to ask himself whether he had not made a 
grievous mistake in accepting Jesus as the Messiah, and have 
been tempted to seek life and security by a return to orthodox 
Judaism, or even by complete apostacy. 

Since the Epistle, from internal evidence, was not 
addressed to all the Christians of Jewish origin who were in 
Rome, but only to a special group, it may be of interest to 
push our surmises further and to ask ourselves whether any 
light can be gained from the title under which it was originally 
known, ‘‘ POS EBPAIOYS,” ‘To the Hebrews.” Who 
were these ‘‘ Hebrews,” thus distinguished by a name which 
might equally be claimed by all their fellow-countrymen, by 
orthodox Jews as well as by Jewish Christians ? 

It seems clear that there was a distinction made in the 
domestic terminology of Christians of the first century 
between the two names of Jew and Hebrew. After the 
Jewish nation had finally rejected the new revelation, the 
term Jew, in Christian writings, seems to have been generally 
restricted to those who still clung to their original religion, 
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and especially to these considered as persecutors of Chris- 
tianity. It is very clearly so used by St John in his account 
of the Passion. The place that is taken in the Synopties by 
“‘ the chief priests and elders ”’ is filled in St John’s Gospel 
simply by “‘ the Jews.” So again we have the same use of 
the word by St Paul. “ Of the Jews I received forty stripes 
save one ” (2 Cor. xi. 24) ; and again “‘ Thou art called a Jew, 
and restest in the law, and makest thy boast of God ” (Rom. 
ii. 17). This specialised use of the word to denote the non- 
Christian becomes more marked in the later and non- 
canonical Christian writings. On the other hand, the use of 
the word “‘ Hebrews ”’ in the New Testament and other early 
writings generally denotes a Christian who was of Jewish 
nationality. It is so very markedly in such a title as “ The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews.” St Paul seems to avoid 
calling himself a Jew, except as a matter of race, but he has 
no objection to styling himself a Hebrew. “ Are they 
Hebrews, so am I”’ (2 Cor. xi. 22). These “‘ Hebrews,” it is 
worth noticing, are also “ ministers of Christ ’’ (xi. 23). So, 
again, writing to the Philippians, he claims to be “an 
Hebrew of the Hebrews ” (Phil. iii. 5). There is another 
instance in the Acts (vi. 1) where the Greek members of the 
infant Church are represented as ‘‘ murmuring against the 
Hebrews.” 

When we come to Rome we find a still more specialised 
use of the word. There are two inscriptions which have come 
down to us which speak of a body at Rome known as “ The 
Synagogue of the Hebrews.” 1 If there had been only one 
“* Great Synagogue ”’ of the Jews at Rome, standing out like 
a cathedral beyond all the rest, we should naturally think 
that this was indicated. But it was not so. Judaism in 
Rome had not quite the same privileged position that it held 
in the East. It was tolerated and unmolested, rather than 
strictly ‘‘ lawful.’’ So it had no one great or central syna- 
gogue. The largest one was in the Trastevere, and there were 
besides many small ones, the actual names of seven of which 
have come down to us. They were generally dedicated to 
some great personage, perhaps a benefactor, like Augustus or 
Agrippa, and one was known as the Synagogue of the Olive 
Tree. Who, then, were these ‘‘ Hebrews ”’ whose synagogue 
was known by this national title ? 

It is a very common thing for a party of men within a 
greater body to desire to be known by a name which is really 


1 Corp. Inser. Graec., 9909, Tadia narpds owaywyfs ’AiBpéwv; and 
again rarpos t&v ‘EBéwv Tadia. 
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the property of all, and this is specially the case when the 
smaller party is conscious that it is open to the charge of 
having really separated from the main body. The fact that 
the ‘‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews ”’ was known by that 
name looks as if the earliest Judaising Christians had 
attempted to get themselves known as “* Hebrews,” or at 
least called themselves by that name, though very probably 
their action was keenly resented by more orthodox Jews. 
We know that there was a strong Judaising party among the 
earliest Christians at Rome. Their action, and especially 
their refusal to accept all the teachings of St Paul, had 
apparently been one of the main causes which had led to the 
writing of the Epistle to the Romans. We can trace them 
again in the Epistle written from Rome by St Paul to the 
Philippians. It is clear that St Paul’s presence had not 
ended their hostility, but had even increased it (Phil. i. 17). 
Is it not very probable that these Judaisers had organised 
themselves as a separate clique among the Christians, refusing 
the name of Christians; which, after all, we must remember, 
was originally a nickname given in derision at Antioch, and 
was yet only a few years old; but clinging to the name of 
“Hebrews ”’ and calling their place of worship by the name 
of synagogue rather than church, as we know those of like 
opinions continued to do in the East for many years ?_ There 
is definite evidence that some Christians of Rome did call 
their church by this name, to be found possibly in James 
li, 2, but certainly in Hermas, who wrote probably as late as 
90, or even later, and yet uses the term again and again. 
Indeed, as long as Christianity was still sheltering under its 
Jewish origin, probably all Christian assemblies used this 
name. This being so, may not the ‘“‘ Synagogue of the 
Hebrews ”? have been the meeting place of this party of 
Judaisers at Rome, still almost more Jews than Christians ? 
May not their members have escaped to some extent the full 
force of the earliest outbreak of persecution? May they not 
a little later have been discovered by the Roman police, just 
when the great shock of the martyrdom of the two great 
Apostles had thoroughly disorganised the Church? And may 
they not, in consequence, never having thoroughly grasped 
the full meaning of their Christianity, have yielded to the 
storm, and in many instances have given up their religion, and 
sought safety from a persecution which threatened martyr- 
dom by returning to the Judaism which they had never 
abandoned ? If this can be granted we have the exact 
situation which is implied by the internal evidence of the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews. It was written to meet a danger 
precisely of this kind; to save imperfectly instructed 
Christians from apostatising by explaining to them the full 
guilt of such a course, inasmuch as by apostacy they must 
“crucify the Son of God afresh, making Him a mockery ” 
(Heb. vi.6). It would be called the ‘‘ Epistle to the Hebrews ” 
just because it was sent to the members of the “‘ Synagogue 
of the Hebrews,” not to the whole body of the Roman 
Church. 

It may be worth noticing also that in this Epistle those 
to whom it is addressed are regarded by the writer as in 
some sense separated from and in opposition to those who 
were by right their leaders. 


*“* Obey those that have the rule over you [the writer 
says] and submit to them ; for they watch on behalf of 
your souls as men who have to render account. Let 
them do this with joy and not with grief. For this latter 
would be not expedient for you.” 1 


The writer assumes as a matter of course that the superiors 
thus alluded to would be on his side in all he has said. Here 
again the position fits. Nothing can be more likely than 
that such a Judaising body, who had rendered a more or less 
grudging obedience to St Peter while he lived because he was 
an Apostle directly commissioned by our Lord, may have 
found it much more difficult to yield similar obedience to a 
Gentile head, Italian born, such as was St Linus. Who was 
there left among the companions of the Apostles who could 
throw himself into the breach and write, at this time of 
special emergency, an Epistle that is not only a very great 
piece of constructive theology, but also breathes throughout 
the spirit of unquestioned Apostolic authority? It is 
certainly very difficult to name anyone more likely to have 
been able to do so than St Barnabas, and, as we have already 
said, his name is the only one directly given by any existing 
tradition as the actual author. 

We have then, in conclusion, to consider the question 
whether St Barnabas fulfils the conditions imposed by the 
internal evidence of the Epistle. There are several points 
to be dealt with. The author had not himself seen our Lord, 
but was converted by those who had (Heb. iv. 2). St 
Barnabas was a Jew of Cyprus, a man of property (Acts 
iv. 37). His real name was Joseph, and Barnabas was a name 
given to him because of his powers of sympathetic oratory, 
1 Heb. xiii. 17. 
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meaning “the son of consolation.” His sister Mary was 
married and living in Jerusalem, and her house was the 
headquarters of the Apostles in the early days. She was the 
mother of St Mark (Acts xii. 12). There is no real evidence 
that St Barnabas had ever seen our Lord, although he was 
certainly a very early convert. So far, therefore, he may fit 
the case. Next, the author of the Epistle was a man of some 
considerable learning and culture, with much affinity with 
the teachings at that time current at Alexandria and con- 
nected with Philo and others. The Alexandrian affinities 
of the Epistle have, perhaps, been over-emphasised by 
critics; there are distinct affinities also with the thought 
characteristic of Antioch, but there can be no reason why a 
well-to-do young Jew of Cyprus should not have studied in 
his youth at Alexandria or under teachers who came from 
Alexandria, so that here again there is no difficulty. No one, 
again, rather than St Barnabas could be named among the 
companions of St Paul who might be expected to have made 
the Apostle’s teaching his own by long association with him, 
and who, at the same time, would have ability and authority 
enough to venture to develop that teaching on new lines, 
and to speak in such a tone of superiority, commanding 
obedience to his words. 

Of St Barnabas and his work, after the year 54 or there- 
abouts, when the First Epistle to the Corinthians seems to 
imply that both he and St Peter were in Corinth together,? 
we know nothing with certainty. The tradition at Milan and 
Brescia is that he was sent by St Peter to be the Apostle of 
North Italy.2. The feast of St Barnabas is consequently kept 
in these cities with special solemnity, and it was made a 
holiday of obligation for his diocese by St Charles Borromaeo. 
In the Datiana Historia of the Church of Milan, a book 
compiled for Datius, Bishop of Milan, about 536, and giving 
the earliest traditions of the first two centuries, it is stated 
that after being designated with St Paul as Apostle to the 
Gentiles in the fourteenth year after the Crucifixion (i.e. 
according to the chronology used, about A.D. 47), and after 
working with St Paul for some time, St Barnabas then “ in 
the first year of Claudius,”’ z.e. A.D. 42, sailed for Rome where, 
as the first Apostle to preach in Rome, he converted Clement. 
Obviously there is a mistake in the chronology. It should be, 
as Mr Edmundson has pointed out, the first year of Claudius 
Nero, 7.€. A.D. 55; which is the date that writer also arrives 


1 Cf. Edmundson, The Church in Rome, pp. 79-80. 
2 Braunsberger, Der Apostel Barnabas, Mainz, 1876. 
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at plausibly enough, for the return of St Peter to Rome 
There would seem to be no reason why Barnabas should not 
have gone on ahead of St Peter on that occasion, and the 
tradition may very well be true in this form. The conversion 
of St Clement by him would seem to have been well known, 
for we meet with it again in the Clementine Recognitions 
where St Barnabas is brought out to Alexandria, apparently 
for the sole purpose of converting Clement, for he makes no 
further appearance in the story. 

Now if the theory we are supporting be accepted, and 
Rome be acknowledged as the place to which the Epistle 
was sent, it follows that the writer, whoever he was, must 
have spent some time in Rome, earlier than the date of the 
Epistle, but not much earlier, since he bids the recipients 
pray that he “ may be restored to them.” 2 St Barnabas 
would, therefore, seem to fulfil this condition also. If he 
came to Rome in 4.pD. 55, preceding St Peter on his return, 
and then converted St Clement and remained, possibly for 
some years, at Rome until he was sent on to evangelise 
North Italy, he would naturally be well known to the 
Judaising party there, and would have been accustomed to 
act as a moderating influence in trying to reconcile them to 
the Pauline teaching. If he went on to North Italy before 
A.D. 64, he would have escaped the first impact of the 
Neronian persecution, and though, no doubt, that persecu- 
tion must inevitably have spread to Milan and other pro- 
vincial towns before long, there is no tradition of actual 
martyrdoms having taken place in that district. 

This brings us to the last question with which we have to 
deal. On the hypothesis that St Barnabas was the author, 
and that Rome is the place to which the Epistle was sent, 
is it conceivable that Milan or Brescia is the place from which 
it was written ? The answer seems to turn mainly on the 
interpretation to be given to the phrase with which the 
Epistle ends ‘‘ They of Italy salute you ” (xiii. 24). In itself 
the phrase is ambiguous in Greek. It may mean “ those who 
are in Italy,” or, again, “‘ those who have come from Italy.” 
In this case it seems clear that we must take the latter 
interpretation. Italy is too large a district for anyone to be 
able to send salutations from all its Christian inhabitants. 
It seems much more natural to take it as meaning that a 
number of Christians had migrated under the stress of 
persecution to the place from which the Epistle was sent, and 


2 me cit., p. 84. 
2 Heb. xiii, 19. 
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that these sent back their salutations to those whom they had 
left behind in Rome. 

There next arrives a question which is rather interesting, 
put one which is difficult if not impossible to answer. Could 
anyone writing to Rome from Milan or Brescia in A.D. 67-8 
have spoken of Roman refugees who had come there as 
“they of Italy ”? ? One can understand the use of the word 
“Italy ” rather than Rome. If the Epistle was going to 
Rome, and might conceivably fall into the hands of the 
Roman police, it would not be wise to draw attention too 
clearly to the fact that there were Christian refugees from 
Rome in North Italy. But was not Milan itself in Italy ? A 
writer fifty years earlier would certainly have said it was not. 
It was the capital of Gallia Cisalpina. It was not till he 
crossed the Rubicon that Cesar entered Italy proper, and so 
declared war on the home government. But Augustus had 
included this province in Italy some fifty years before 67. 
It seems just possible, therefore, that a writer, intentionally 
using ambiguous language since in this case there could be 
no ambiguity to his readers, and desiring nc* to describe the 
Roman refugees too clearly, might have used these words, 
and that Milan need not be absolutely ruled out as the place 
of origin. On the other hand, the mention of Timothy 
(xiii. 23) as having been recently set at liberty would suggest 
Ephesus as a more possible place. Nor would there seem to 
be any great difficulty in supposing that St Barnabas found 
himself at this moment in Ephesus, or, again, that there may 
have been refugees from Rome in that city. The question 
does not seem one to which we can give a decisive answer, or 
even to be one of any great importance. 


A. S. BARNES. 


OxForD. 














BISHOP GORE ON MIRACLES, 


R. RYND, M.A. 
Late Reader in the Temple. 


On the assumption that the Gospels can be trusted as 
* historical ” documents the “ supernatural ” element, Bishop 
Gore tells us, enters so largely into their composition that to 
exclude it is to invalidate their testimony ab initio. 

To “cut miracle out of the Gospels,” we are told, is to 
leave the “‘ residue incoherent.”’ 

Now it is clear that in so far as historical criticism must 
proceed along the lines of its own peculiar method, and in 
accordance with the canons on which that method is based, 
it cannot accept the premise on which Bishop Gore hopes to 
build his conelusions. It is the task of criticism to make 
just that distinction in the case of the Gospels which Bishop 
Gore tells us cannot be made without destroying their 
credibility as a whole. 

The work of criticism is to separate the false from the 
true, the credible from the less credible or the incredible, or, 
in the case of religious history, what may be due to imagina- 
tion or the exigencies of faith or the need of apologetic from 
what can be demonstrated as fact. 

If this process were to result, in any region of inquiry, 
in making the “ residue incoherent ” then there is no such 
thing as historical science. History is indeed no more than 
Napoleon’s “ fiction agreed upon ”’ with no available sub- 
stance of fact for the enlightenment or instruction of 
posterity. 

But let us proceed to inquire how far Bishop Gore’s 
contention is true, how far the Gospels would become 
** incoherent ” if the miraculous details were eliminated. 

In relation to the rest of the subject-matter of the 

1 The arguments dealt with in this article are to be found in Bishop 
Gore’s Belief in God. 
118 
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Gospels, “* miracle ” occupies a very small space. There are 
whole pages of the New Testament in which no miracle is 
recorded. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in speaking of “‘ miracle,” 
criticism excludes all that can be said to come within the 
purview either of actual or “ potential ” experience. 

The so-called “* miracles ”’ of healing, for instance, are not 
now generally regarded as “‘ miracles” at all. There is no 
necessary element of the ‘‘ supernatural ” about them. 

It is readily granted by the most hide-bound sceptic that 
Jesus healed the sick and cured lunacy by a knowledge of 
“natural” laws, which even if they belong to the obscure 
region of psychology can be deduced from intelligible 
principles that do not depend on the “ supernatural.” 

Moreover, Jesus Himself admitted the power of the 
Pharisees to “* exorcise.” 

If, then, we exclude acts of healing from the orbit of the 
supernatural, our ‘“‘ incoherent residue” gains in bulk at 
least if not in ‘‘ coherence.” 

But the truth is that Bishop Gore is not thinking of the 
actual sum of supernatural matter in the Gospel record, 
which is comparatively insignificant, but of the immense pre- 
suppositions on which his creed as a catholic is based and for 
which the evidence is not all that a candid and truly scientific 
criticism demands. 

But even if the whole corpus of catholic theology, as far 
as it finds warrant in the Gospels, were removed, its loss 
would scarcely affect the main facts of the ministry which 
certainly deserve to be dignified by a more substantial name 
than “‘ residue.” 

Indeed we might with justice proceed per contra and say 
that if the word “ residue ”’ is to be applied at all it can with 
far greater propriety be applied to what remains of “‘ miracle”’ 
when the discourses and parables and acts of healing have 
been taken into sole account. 

To the mind of Bishop Gore, and indeed of all catholics, 
the miraculous element as defined in the Apostles’ Creed must 
indeed bulk large and all else might well appear not only as 
“residue,’? but almost irrelevant, with which the religious 
mind is only obliquely concerned where it is concerned at all. 

But much of catholic dogma does not properly speaking 
belong to the primitive tradition as such. It may be 
“implicit ” there, a point we are not prepared to argue and 
which is largely the casus belli between catholics and 
modernists, but the evidence for the central features of the 
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catholic faith is such that no historical certainty can be built 
upon them. 

The evidence for the Virgin birth is such that even 
Bishop Gore himself has recently pronounced that it need 
not be considered as de fide. 

The evidence for the Ascension is mainly confined to 
one context in the Acts, which is so plainly based on legen- 
dary matter that it would need faith of a very high order 
indeed to accept it. The evidence for the Resurrection, let 
it be granted here, does seem to afford some warrant for 
Bishop Gore’s argument. If we exclude the stories of the 
Resurrection from our survey of Christian origins, we 
certainly seem to be taking a liberty with the traditional 
text which criticism will not allow, and we are faced by 
phenomena that in default of this dogma are hard to explain 
on other grounds. 

We are not concerned here to examine the evidence for 
the Resurrection, not only because it is no part of our imme- 
diate purpose, but because we are convinced that it is not 
on those grounds that this stupendous event will be admitted 
into the Christian system or denied a place in it. 

As Pascal says, “* the soul has reasons of which the reason 
knows nothing,” an axiom that can be applied as much to 
the negative as to the positive school of thought on this 
perplexing question. 

But the classic argument, which belongs to the debatable 
area of psychology and not of history, that we cannot 
account for the Apostles’ enthusiasm apart from their 
belief that Jesus had been raised from the dead, needs a 
passing examination. In default of this belief it is certainly 
difficult to account for the apparently sudden change from 
depression and despair to. joyful faith. 

But toysay that it cannot be accounted for on other 
grounds is To assume a knowledge of the relation between 
cause and effect in a given case which we do not possess. 

The faith of the apostolic Church must be viewed, not 
from the point of view of pre-suppositions made ea post 
facto and with admittedly contradictory and meagre material 
to work on, but from the point of view of human psychology 
as a whole, and in this region of inquiry the limits of the 
** possible ’’ or “ impossible ’’ are beyond human computa- 
tion. We are not affirming that other consideration must 
have entered into the apostolic faith (a faith that, we are 
told, can only be explained by the Resurrection), we are only 
saying that they may and that the change in the outlook of 
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the Apostles may be legitimately viewed from the angle of 
this possibility. 

On purely logical and rational grounds, the immense 
growth of Christian Science seems totally incommensurate 
with what we know of the character and personality and 
muddled metaphysics of its founder, Mrs Eddy. Nor are 
the difficulties less that are presented to us by the religion 
known as “‘ spiritualism,” of which the chief exponent in 
this country is an illustrious physicist who finds relief from 
crucible and test tube in the antics of chairs and tables and 
other phenomena of the spirit world. 

But as the high water mark, perhaps, of the incalculable 
element in human belief we have in our midst an even stranger 
portent than either of the creeds cited above, what is known 
as “ British Israel.” To this extraordinary cult, based as 
it ison arguments many of which Macaulay’s “‘ Schoolboy ” 
would hardly take seriously, some of the leading intellects 
of the day are attached. 

Let the champions of orthodoxy explain these varieties 
of the religious mind on “ natural” grounds, if they can, 
before they assume that the growth of Christianity can only 
be explained by the light of an event so antecedently in- 
credible that no human testimony, however authoritative, 
can compel its acceptance by the scientific mind. 

Bishop Gore’s assumption, to resume the thread of our 
main argument, that we can neither explain the personality 
of Jesus nor give ‘“‘ coherence” to the Gospels apart from 
the “‘ supernatural ’”’ is contradicted by the whole trend of 
liberal theology on which so much of the revival of interest 
in Jesus and His doctrine, manifest to-day, depends. 

It is not too much to say that we understand both Jesus 
and His doctrine better than many who were contemporary 
with the stirring events that changed the face of the world, 
an understanding to be explained in the light of the liberty 
now gained to view both as historic realities and apart from 
the ““ supernatural ”’ altogether. 

Moreover, Bishop Gore is surely wrong in his further 
statement that the hostility of the modern world-spirit to 
“miracle? is based solely, or even mainly, on the pre- 
supposition that ‘* Nature ”’ is a “‘ closed-system,”’ and allows 
no modification or suspension of her laws. 

It is true, as Bishop Gore says, that we are daily extending 
our conquests of the natural world and that many things 
are accepted as commonplaces to-day that in an earlier age 
would have been regarded as “‘ miracles.’’ But this does not 
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really affect the argument if only because it is quite on other 
grounds that the modern mind finds “‘ miracle ” inacceptable, 
No man to-day would be so presumptuous as to declare that 
science can decree the limits of “ potential” experience, 
The amazing growth of scientific knowledge itself in recent 
years makes such a statement absurd. It is not, in a last 
analysis, a question of the “‘ immutability ” of law, which is 
merely a postulate on which science depends for the logical 
extension of its area of knowledge—it is rather the deeply 
rooted instinct that the whole historic process, in religion 
as in other forms of experience, is one and not two, and can 
only be made intelligible on this assumption. 

The average seeker for light is unable to understand how 
morality or religion, which are a component part of human 
experience, can be divorced from the totality of that experi- 
ence without making nonsense of history, to say nothing of 
the worse nonsense it makes of religion. Let us cite an 
example. If we accept, as Bishop Gore appears to do, the 
more famous and familiar of the Old Testament miracles— 
though on what grounds he distinguishes them in kind from 
those he rejects he does not tell us-—then in such wonder. 
workers as Elijah and Elisha we are dealing not with men 
but supermen. Side by side with the “ natural ” morality 
and statesmanship of these great men we find other faculties, 
which so far from making their example an element of reality 
in the moral growth of their race take it out of the historic 
process altogether. Such people as these are not “‘ men” 
at all, but monsters, sheer prodigies, endowed with a power 
so stupendous that our frail mortality is not elevated but 
simply crushed by it. We cannot take the measure of such 
beings at all; they are utterly beyond us, and it is no 
comfort to be told, as we are told, that they were given 
their supernatural powers for a special and apparently 
isolated purpose. If such powers are possible or allowable 
for human nature at all, on what principle, human or divine, 
is their incidence based ? Why one particular epoch of 
history more than another ? To assume that God “ works ” 
on the level of our mortality by such fantastic and capricious 
means as these seems to us the last and supreme impiety. 
We say frankly we have no use for such a God. He does not 
seem to us impressive but merely grotesque. 

Those of us who believe that we can see the work of the 
Divine Spirit in history, however we may seek to explain it, 
see in the preposterous events which Bishop Gore accepts 
not the hand of God at all, but the result of that incalculable 
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and incurable passion in humanity for miracles. In all ages 
men have stormed heaven, have gone beyond the limits of 
sensible experience in their desire to give credit to their gods 
or increase the prestige of their religious heroes. There is 
not a religion in existence that is not tainted by this 
defect. 

With reference to the miracles of the New Testament, 
Bishop Gore applies the same argument as that by which he 
seeks to establish the credibility of those of the Old, and with 
even less plausibility. 

The miracles of the New Testament, we are told, are a 
part of special dispensation of God with a view to calling 
men’s attention to the ‘‘ supernatural ”’ character of Jesus. 
Now if Bishop Gore admits, as he does, that Jesus used these 
powers sparingly and at times would not consent to use them 
at all, we are entitled to ask the reason for this economy. 
The reason that Bishop Gore gives, that Jesus would not 
compel men to accept Him, surely invalidates the whole 
argument. 

The idea of compulsion is inseparable from the notion 
that ‘‘ miracles’ were part of a providential purpose for 
establishing the authority of Jesus: otherwise they appear 
as capricious and pointless as the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment. What purpose do they serve ? 

Moreover, it is scarcely credible that Bishop Gore’s 
account of ‘‘ miracle’ can be the correct one when we 
consider the case of the Pharisees who asked for a “ sign.” 
If “ signs ” or portents were a part of the letters-patent by 
which Jesus commended Himself and His message to the 
world, what better opportunity for their use could be found 
than in the case of men who openly derided His prophetic 
pretensions ? 

But Jesus gave no “ sign,” and if He refused to “ startle ” 
men into a faith in Himself in one case, what warrant have 
we for assuming that this was the raison d’étre of “* miracle ” 
in any other ? 

The truth is, of course, that Jesus was too wise and too 
great to assume a “‘ supernatural ”’ character at all, which He 
knew could not add to His moral authority and must either 
have resulted in an embarrassing and perhaps dangerous 
hero-worship or in the kind of criticism the Pharisees actually 
applied to His acts of exorcism. Supernatural power may 
proceed as much from the devil as God, a fact which the later 
Church found very embarrassing, and we are no more 
“impressed ”’ by the record of alleged wonders which Bishop 
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Gore cannot forego than were the Pharisees who declared 
that Jesus “* cast out devils by Baalzebub.”’ 

On the lofty level of thought on which the mind of Jesus 
worked, “miracle” appears as an alien element and to 
insist on it as an essential ingredient in His moral authority 
as a teacher “ sent from God ” is to honour Him less than js 
generally imagined. 

In one case, at least, miracle had exactly the opposite 
effect to that claimed for it by Bishop Gore. The men of 
Gadara, in connection with an episode the actual facts of 
which are very obscure, after an exhibition of “ supernatural” 
power besought Jesus “‘ to depart out of their coasts.” 

In another locality we are told that Jesus could not do 
‘“*many mighty works ” “ because of their unbelief,” which 
implies a principle the exact opposite of that postulated by 
Bishop Gore. Belief in Jesus comes not after a display of 
supernatural power, but before it. The power could not be 
exercised apart from the belief. 

It is, of course, true that apart from the belief in Jesus 
as a “supernatural”? being the whole of catholic theology 
becomes an “ incoherent residue,” and the attempt made by 
modernist divines to give it ‘“‘ coherence ” by admitting some 
dogmas and excluding others does not seem to offer much 
hope of a reasonable synthesis. 

To the critical mind there does not seem any half-way 
house between accepting the whole mass of miraculous matter 
in the Old Testament and New or frankly rejecting it, on the 
assumption that all ‘* miracle ’’ belongs to the same order of 
ideas and has its roots in a clearly defined type of human 
psychology, common to all religions. The rational electicism 
that refuses to believe that ‘“‘ Balaam’s ass spoke ”’ or that 
Joshua made the sun “ stand still,” but finds no difficulty in 
the marvels attributed to Elijah and Elisha, leaves the whole 
problem “ in the air.” 

If it be once admitted that the course of Nature or normal 
experience can be interrupted in a single case, on what 
principle is any distinction made ? The attempt to discover 
some intelligible and providential “ purpose ” in one miracle 
that must be denied to another cannot succeed. Such 
arbitrary distinctions are impossible to any sane or reasonable 
criticism. 

Moreover, there still remains the problem for which as yet 
the orthodox schoo] have provided no intelligible solution. 

It is a part of the larger question of the divine method in 
the moral and spiritual education of the race. Here we have 
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no more right to dogmatise than the exponents of the 
traditional creed. We do not dogmatise: we only ask for 
some intelligible explanation of the fact that at one particular 
stage of human history a “ dispensation ” was granted that 
has been denied to all epochs of history since. 

We may not say perhaps with the men of science that 
miracles cannot happen: we say, rather, with Matthew 
Arnold that they do not, that they have no place in our 
modern experience in any sort of ratio, either of kind or 
degree, to the place they occupy in the early history of 
Christianity. Some of the events recorded in the early 
chapters of the Acts are of such a kind as to strain our cre- 
dulity to breaking-point, nor is it merely a question of 
credulity but of congruity. The dignity and moral beauty of 
apostolic faith is not enhanced by these preposterous stories 
which drag it to the level of that pagan religion it was destined 
to replace. But we do not wish to press this aspect of our 
inquiry. We only ask to be shown on what principle of 
divine providence miracles and portents are permitted to 
one age and denied to another. 

If it be said, with Bishop Gore and the orthodox school, 
that ‘“‘ miracles ceased when they were no longer needed,” 
those who adduce this argument must show at what point 
this change occurred and by what principles it was directed. 
How is the “‘ need ” of the miraculous to be determined in 
relation to the social development of the Christian faith ? 
It is notorious that to answer such a question is to perform 
a tour de force of critical exegesis beyond the powers of 
the keenest historical acumen. ‘The true answer to the 
problem is that ‘‘ miracle”’ ceased when men no longer 
expected it, which is equivalent to saying—when they no 
longer believed in it. Within a century of the establishment 
of the Apostolic Church, “‘ miracle,” in the form of the inter- 
action of sensible and suprasensible experience, finds no 
place. The government of the Early Church by the direct 
action of the “‘ spirit’ is replaced by the perfectly natural 
and normal growth of a system dictated by the social and 
political needs of the Catholic Church. Miracle does not 
enter into it, nor is it claimed that it does. To allow a place 
for miracle in one stage of the Church’s growth and to deny 
it to another, for reasons based neither on logic nor common 
sense, is to make the whole of the Church’s history un- 
intelligible. 

It is true that ‘* miracle ’’ has been claimed as existing 
throughout the history of the Catholic Church, but such a 
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claim will not stand the test of candid inquiry, and the 
** ecclesiastical ” miracles must be relegated to the place to 
which history has decreed that all such phenomena rightly 
belong. 

That the attitude of the modern mind to “ miracle” 
largely accounts for the difficulties in which the Church's 
claim as a divine institution is involved is only one aspect 
of _ problem that looms so large as to put all others in the 
shade. 

How is the action of the Spirit in the growth of the 
Church to be reconciled with the ebb and flow of those 
‘natural’? forces by which that growth was governed ? 
What warrant is there for the assumption that the “ Holy 
Ghost ” had any part in the squabbles and logomachies of 
successive councils by which the catholic creed was gradually 
formulated ? 

It is not mere impiety that poses these questions, but 
rather the conviction that the answer to them will be found 
not in the attempt to establish a divine economy that has 
no sort of correspondence with our normal experience but 
in the effort to build up the affirmations of faith on other 
grounds. 

To leave “ miracle ” out of the account we have enough 
that compels our devotion in the amazing power and 
personality of Jesus, enough of the “‘ beauty of holiness ”’ to 
make Him the supreme exemplar in our lives. 

In no single instance does Jesus make a faith in Himself 
depend upon His “ supernatural ”’ character. He makes it 
depend upon a belief in the essential sanctity of human life 
and in God as the great and sole “ reality,’’ beliefs that 
depend not on His supernatural character but on the perfect 
correspondence between His doctrine and the faith that 
made it effective in the lives of His followers. 

To the greatest of these, Paul, miracle occupies a very 
insignificant place in Christian soteriology. His teaching 
on the Resurrection is no more than the attempt to formulate 
the grounds of the conviction that Jesus is the “ living” 
source of the faith that has freed him from the law and 
made him a “ new creature.’ This belief in its cruder form 
is replaced in the apostle’s thought by a more spiritual 
conception of the change that death will bring. It is almost 
as if he foresaw and tried to forestall that ‘* materialistic ” 
view of the Resurrection which has for centuries enslaved the 
minds of men and even now keeps them in bondage to a 
belief against which every instinct of reason revolts. 
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The only evidence of ‘‘ supernatural” activity in the 
Early Church, apart from acts attributed to the apostles that 
criticism cannot accept, were the ‘“ charismata.” These 
“ spiritual gifts > had assumed such fantastic and extrava- 
gant forms that Paul was obliged to control them. That he 
set little value on them is shown by his pointing his converts 
to‘ amore excellent way ”’ in which the fruits of the “ spirit ” 
will be consummated in the region of conduct where alone 
they can be in any true sense invested with reality. Since 
the dogma of plenary inspiration has been abandoned by 
all but a few obscurantists, it is clear that the modern attitude 
to miracle is a part of that wider field in which the whole 
question of the historic value of the Bible is under review. 
More and more is it being realised that the traditional piety 
that puts the whole collection of miscellaneous writings in 
the compass of one cover on which it writes “‘ Holy ” must 
give place to a conception more in accordance with the facts. 
To many parts of the Old Testament the word “ holy ” is 
grotesquely inappropriate: many others are of no moral 
value whatever. 

The Bible is a composite work in which history, poetry, 
philosophy, religion and romance are interwoven in such a 
way as to make the task of separating them almost beyond 
the capacity of any critical analysis. But this does not mean 
that we cannot disengage from elements that belong to their 
age those that partake of that eternal thirst for a truer and 
profounder knowledge of God. The splendid epic of the best 
period of prophetic inspiration, the incomparable beauty of 
the Psalms will find an echo in every human heart. The work 
of the ‘* Spirit ’? must surely proceed by laws in the light of 
which the whole of human experience will be lifted on to a 
higher level of reality. In this our experience agrees with all 
that the Bible tells us of the character of God and the value 
of His laws. Of this prophetic Spirit, Jesus was the highest 
and holiest representative. It was not as some “ super- 
natural”? being from an alien and unimaginable order of 
existence that He brought men a knowledge of God: it was 
as the ‘‘ Son of man ”’ in whom all the highest attributes we 
predicate for manhood found their perfect consummation. 


R. RYND. 


HENNINGSWELL Rectory, Ety. 








THE NEW CULTURE IN CHINA. 


LANCELOT FORSTER, M.A. 
Professor of Education, University of Hong Kong. 


THE violence of a revolution, says Macaulay, is directly 
proportionate to the degree of oppression which preceded it, 
Its object, of course, is to get rid of a tyranny, and so there 
must be a breach with the past and of necessity an intense 
hatred for those elements which are believed to have been 
the cause of the troubled backward state. Now the culprit 
in China was not apparently a despotic tyrannical ruler, who 
enslaved the people and deprived them of their wealth, but a 
classical system which enslaved the intellect and limited the 
scope Of learning. It is that which is arraigned by young 
China, not for what it did, but chiefly for what it omitted to 
do. It sacrificed scientific research for politico-ethical culture, 
and at the same time excluded the majority of the nation 
from participating in the delights of knowledge. 

It would seem that the difficulty of the Chinese classical 
language was the chief factor in conserving and maintaining 
the old social and political order, before the revolution. 

Mastery of it, as the key to the knowledge necessary for 
taking part in the government, required such a long period 
of study, and such a power of concentration and memory, 
that it was quite impossible for the average individual to 
arrive at this position. 

Yet the system was such as to win for itself the general 
approval of the community ; though the people wallowed in 
ignorance, they had a profound respect for those who 
achieved what to them was quite impossible. 

As the stores of knowledge which marked off the govern- 
ing classes from the governed were only accessible to these 
scholars, the ideal of Lao Tse was continuously realised, at 
least in one respect, viz. that the masses of the country 
should have empty heads and full bellies. The nature of the 
language was such then as to create an aristocratic sect that 
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was exclusive, privileged, and conceited, for it alone had 
knowledge and control of the thoughts of those ancients by 
yhom the country was governed. 

The reverence for the father of the family was carried 
backward to reverence for the old fathers of the race, to those 
philosophers who alone had said all there was to be said on 
the great issues of life, and expressed it in language which 
oly these devoted priestly servants could understand. 

In this way the language definitely marked off the 
nation into two groups, and rendered it impossible for the 

verned to rise into the ranks of the governors, once they 
abandoned this difficult and specialised language which alone 
led to the promised land. The rewards and high offices were 
bestowed upon those who remembered best the abstruse 
doctrines, the subtle allusions and the finely polished phrases 
ofthe sages. No honours were available for those who were 
inspired with a zest for something new, nor for those to whom 
the classical thought was for ever a sealed book. 

Great and important statesmen were never so harmlessly 
occupied as when engaged in studying classical texts, and 
so the system worked excellently for the ruler, seeing that 
it provided a mandarinate which looked backward rather 
than forward, and was conservative rather than inclined to 
innovation. 

Dr Hu Shih points out the situation was to a certain 
extent, though not wholly, paralleled in Europe in the period 
before the Renaissance when the international language of 
Culture was Latin. This meant that the thoughts of the 
scholars circulated among scholars, and were not accessible 
at all to the masses of Europe. 

Probably the closest parallel to the intellectual supremacy 
of Confucius in China is that of Aristotle in the Middle Ages 
just before the Renaissance. It was a sufficient answer to 
an argument at one time to say that the statement made 
was not to be found in Aristotle and could not therefore be 
true. In some universities, it is said, students were fined for 
contradicting Aristotle’s doctrines. From this tyranny of 
authority Europe was rescued by Peter Ramus who presented 
a thesis for his M.A. degree in 1536, in which he undertook 
to prove that everything Aristotle said was false. When 
the senate some weeks afterwards recovered from the shock 
it invited him to support his thesis in public, but he refused 
todo so, for he said the doctors of the Sorbonne were too 
prejudiced in favour of Aristotle, and therefore he could not 
hope for a favourable verdict. He was later condemned by 
Vou. XXX. No.1. 5 
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the King’s Court and in 1572 was murdered. He was thus 
the first secular martyr to the claims of reason as the 
standard of truth, over authority which could not be so 
supported, and he paved the way for the system of Descartes 
and Bacon. This is precisely what Young China claims to 
be doing to-day, in accordance with the teaching of The 
Three Principles. A student of this University, whose father 
was a close friend of Sun Yat Sen, informed me that when the 
latter was a young man he applied to Li Hung Chang, the 
Governor of Chil-Li, for a post. He was invited to submit 
an essay by way of showing his fitness for Government 
employment, but the effort fell so far below the recognised 
classical standards that he had to be rejected. From that 
moment it is said that Sun Yat Sen formed the resolve to 
overthrow this classical system which he felt was preventing 
China from taking part in the world’s progressive movements, 

But the Renaissance in Europe was definitely a retrograde 
step if we regard it from the point of view of European 
co-operation and unity, for it destroyed the international 
republic of letters and of religion, and substituted the 
narrower but more virile system of nationalism which 
demanded the vernacular as the medium of culture. We see 
to-day the persistence of this spirit in the strenuous efforts 
that are being made to revive such a language as Erse, and 
in the tenacity with which the smaller states like Wales, 
Scotland, Poland and Alsace maintain their national culture, 
Just as no individual allows himself to be submerged and 
lost in the community, so the community refuses to sacrifice 
its identity in the larger group. 

China was therefore similar to Europe in that the unity, 
which she enjoyed before the nineteenth century, was due 
to the acceptance of a classical and ethical system which 
cut across all provincial barriers, but if the same develop- 
ment takes place in China as in Europe, not greater but less 
unity will follow: for China is also rich in vernacular 
languages. Even where there is supposed to be the same 
language spoken, namely Mandarin, the vocabulary of two 
places can be so different that two persons from distant parts 
can hardly understand one another. 

With the development of roads and railways, the need 
for a common language will become more and more pro- 
nounced ; but that will mean not as in Europe permission 
for each area to develop its own language, and ignore all 
others, but the necessity for acquiring two spoken languages. 
A great part of China must therefore become bilingual ; the 
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Cantonese, the Fukienese, the Swatow and Amoy communi- 
ties will all of necessity have to become acquainted with a 
frm of Mandarin which they will speak in addition to their 
own language ; for Mandarin in some form or other is spoken 
by the greater part of the population of China. The move- 
ment in China then is not exactly parallel to the Renaissance 
in Europe, for the latter broke up culturally into its com- 

ent parts, whereas the former seeks to combine by 
establishing one common language which will be simpler 
than the classical medium that it replaces, but which will 
serve precisely the same purpose, only much more effectively, 
for it will make the content of the classical system more 
accessible by presenting it in a form less ornate and less 
attificially difficult. 

The democratic principle demands that knowledge shall 
be available in the common language of the people, and 
not concealed from them in a language which the people 
have neither the time nor the inclination to acquire. 

Can the Chinese language be simplified in this way ? 
It is quite clear that the modern democratic movement 
demands such a modification, for the first essential in such 
a movement is the control of a language through which the 
people can rapidly and easily be acquainted with knowledge 
to enable them to take an intelligent part in the new order 
of government. The modern scientific movement, the 
demand for the new Western knowledge makes such a change 
imperative, and at the same time easier. The old knowledge 
which is no longer esteemed as in the past can remain buried 
in the old classical language, while the new is communicated 
through a simpler and more flexible medium. Until the 
language is made a vehicle of thought, such as the lowliest 
peasant can hope to possess, both in reading and writing, the 
future of the democratic movement is in doubt. Knowledge 
must always be the key to power, and as that is gained 
through language in all its forms, only those who have the 
mastery of the forms can aspire to control the country. 
Instead, therefore, of the Chinese language being the 
end of education for a select aristocratic few, it is necessary 
that it should become in the future, for the mass, the means 
or the instrument of learning. An adequate knowledge 
will be essential, but a pedantic mastery of detail, and that 
exact knowledge of the obscure region of classical allusion, 
which is important only to those who can afford to make it 
their sole interest: in life, these are not necessary for the 
masses. The problem then is, or has been, to adjust the 
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language to the new demands, but there is sturdy opposition 
to the new system, which is replacing the old laborious 
process of learning the classical books. The dethronement 
of an idol is necessarily and always regarded as sacrilege by 
the priests of the old religion. It denotes loss of reverence, 
and when innovations are permitted in one direction there 
is a danger of the iconoclasm spreading generally. Now, 
nothing has been so highly regarded in the past as the sacred 
characters of the classical language and their associations, 
The Chinese scholar who first arrested thought and imprisoned 
it in the written character on the bamboo did more for the 
civilisation of China than Prometheus, who stole fire from 
heaven in order to give it to man, or the unknown genius 
who invented the wheel at the dawn of history and so reduced 
man’s labour. 

The significance of the phrase “ the word was God” 
seems to have been realised by the Chinese, who alone 
perceive that “ words,’’ and especially the written word, 
have raised man so high above the brute beasts, and given 
him such god-like stature, that it may truly be said that he 
is made in the image of God. Hence the numerous societies 
for preserving the dignity of learning, and the frequent 
essays written denouncing those who would profane the 
sacred characters by using the papers on which they are 
written as wrappers for domestic articles, and the money 
expended on collecting the discarded papers or other things 
which have writing on them, with a view to dealing with 
them in the most reverent fashion. 

The following translation of a short essay, published in 
1870 by an enthusiastic scholar and distributed gratis among 
his erring countrymen, is given by H. A. Giles in his book 
‘* Chinese Sketches.” It brings out this attitude of reverence 
and awe for the old learning. 


“From of old down to the present time our sages 
have devoted themselves to the written character, that 
fairest jewel in heaven above or earth beneath. Those 
therefore who are stimulated by a thirst for fame, strive 
to attain their end by the excellency of their composi- 
tions; others, attracted by desire for wealth, pursue 
their object with the help of daybook and ledgers. In 
both cases men would be helpless without a knowledge 
of the art of writing. 

** Of late, however, our schools have turned out an 
arrogant and ignorant lot of boys who venture to use 
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old books for wrapping parcels or papering windows, 
for boiling water or wiping the table ; boys, I say, who 
scribble over their books, who write characters on wall 
or door, who chew up the drafts of their poems or throw 
them away on the ground. Let all such be severely 
punished by their masters, that they may be saved, 
while there is yet time, from the wrath of an avenging 
heaven. Some men use old pawn tickets for wrapping 
up things—it may be a cabbage or a pound of beancurd. 

“Their crime, however, will be laid at the door of 
those who erred in the first instance, 7.e. those who sold 
their old books to the shopkeepers. For they hoped to 
squeeze some profit, infinitesimal indeed, out of the 
tattered and incomplete volumes, forgetting in their 
greed that they were dishonouring the sages, and laying 
up for themselves certain calamity. Why then sacrifice 
so much for such trifling gain ? How much better a due 
observance of time-honoured custom ensuring, as it 
would, a flow of prosperity, continuous and everlasting 
as the waves of the eastern sea ? 

““Ye merchants and shopkeepers know that in 
heaven, as on earth, written words are esteemed precious 
as the jade, and whatever is marked therewith must 
not be cast aside like stones and tiles. For happiness, 
honours, distinction and old age may be one and all 
received by a proper respect for written paper.” 


The importance of the Confucian Temple—at least one 
is to be found in every city of importance in China—again 
shows how high was the esteem in which the old sage was 
held in the past. 

The substantial nature of the buildings, the beauty and 
delicacy of the work of the roof and on the ceiling in each 
main temple, the finely wrought metal drums and altar 
ornaments, the generous scale on which the courtyard is 
laid out and adorned with smaller structures, all carefully 
gilded and austerely decorated, betoken a reverence for the 
ancient learning which is in marked contrast with the neglect 
into which that study has fallen to-day, and which is 
neatly symbolised by overgrown courtyards, altars heavily 
laden with dust and the general odour of decay which 
characterises the whole scene, in such cities as Pekin, 
Foochow and Yunnanfu. 

To compare such studies with a knowledge of Shake- 
speare and Milton is to give a very inadequate idea of the 
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position they occupied. Rather did they occupy a position 
equal to that of the Bible in Europe, and for the same 
reason. Social obligations in China were inculcated } 
means of the classical writings with a dignity and fervour 
that raised such relationships into something near to 
fine art and not far removed from a religion. No department 
of communal life is fundamentally so important as the 
department of human behaviour within it. If this is rightly 
established, as it was by Confucius, the uniformity and har- 
mony of the nation is secured. Everything else in education 
was sacrified to this. This was education, and this was the 
content and aim of the whole classical system which consists 
of treatises setting forth these moral principles. 


‘“‘ If a minister makes his own conduct correct, what 
difficulty will he have in assisting the government ? 
If he cannot rectify himself what has he to do with 
rectifying others ? ”’ 

** He who exercises government by means of virtue 
may be compared to the polar star, which keeps its 
place while all the stars turn towards it.” 

‘* When the ruler excels as a father, a son and a 
brother, then the people imitate him.” 

‘“‘ There are three principles of conduct which the 
man of high rank should consider specially important, 
that in his deportment and manner he keep from vio- 
lence, that in regulating his countenance he keep near 
to sincerity, that in his words and tones he keep far from 
lowness and impropriety.” 

** When a man’s finger is deformed he knows enough 
to be dissatisfied. When his mind is deformed he does 
not know that he should be dissatisfied.” 

*“‘ That is called ignorance of the relative importance 
of things.”’ 

‘* That whereby a man differs from the lower animals 
is little. Most people throw it away. The superior man 
preserves it.” 

‘“* The superior man thinks of virtue.” 

*‘ The ordinary man thinks of comfort.” 


Such extracts are sufficient to prove that the Chinese 
classics serve a far wider and nobler purpose than the 
literary classics of Europe. Sophocles, Aeschylus, Aristo- 
phanes and such writers are read chiefly for intellectual 
and esthetic reasons. Plato and Aristotle provide intellectual 
food for the élite, but the study is not undertaken primarily 
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with a view to influencing conduct. Shakespeare and Milton 
are subjects of study in schools, but no one would suggest 
that they are read and learned chiefly for the guidance they 
ive in daily life. In none of these cases have temples been 
reared and dedicated or a ritual evolved for the purpose of 
rendering homage to the authors of these works. It is clear 
then that the object of studying the writings of Confucius 
was of supreme national importance, and was based on the 
assumption that a moral foundation was essential to the 
cohesion and permanence of the empire. 

What began as a simple and model course, however, 
developed into a complicated cult and was smothered by 
abstruse commentaries which required specialists for their 
understanding. Though the original purpose was never 
entirely lost, the complex development tended to draw the 
study of the principles further and further away from the 
simple minded, who, however, have never quite lost their 
feeling of respect for them. 

Obviously the Confucian canon must have been originally 
a sane, intelligent scheme of study, for how else can one 
account for its persistence through the ages. The charge 
brought against the system to-day is that it is purely a 
training in memory, but Confucius apparently did not so 
regard his work, for he laid down the following principles : 


“* Learning without thought is labour lost, 
Thought without learning is perilous.” 


and, again, 


“*T unfold one corner of the theme and leave the 
pupils to explore the remainder for themselves.” 

‘*Hwuy gives me no assistance. There is nothing 
that I say in which he does not delight.” 

‘“* From the man bringing his bundle of fish upwards 
I have never refused instruction to any one.” 

“* Tsze-Kung, you think, I suppose, that I am one 
who learns many things and keeps them in memory.”’ 

Tsze-Kung replied : ‘‘ Yes, but perhaps it is not so. ” 

‘* No,” was the answer, “* I seek unity, all pervading.” 


Here we seem to have a picture of Confucius associating 
with his followers on the same terms as Socrates associated 
with his. There is no idea of finality or authority in the 
teaching. It is a search for truth, that is gradually unfolded 
as the inquiry proceeds. No one, therefore, would be more 
surprised than Confucius to find that the system of his day 
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had become stagnant, and congealed into a body of thought 
that had no relation with the changed world of the present, 

If the whole system has degenerated into a process of 
memory-stuffing the charge perhaps ought not to be laid at 
the door of Confucius, but at the examination system which 
followed later. It is not only in China, however, that the 
cold dead hand of the examination comes down annually 
with a dull heavy thud upon the warm and living body of 
literature. It happens elsewhere too. 

Wordsworth complains that by taking things to pieces and 
regarding them singly we never know them. We, also, like 
the old Chinese scholars, murder to dissect : analysis destroys 
creativeness in that world of thought, and yet examinations 
require this treatment of classic texts. But the old doctrine 
no doubt is there—the doctrine of human behaviour. 

It is curious that this same charge of making education 
merely a process of overloading the memory is one that is 
met with most frequently in Europe. 

Rabelais caricatures the whole system in his day by 
administering a purge to Gargantua whose mind has been 
surfeited with indigestible knowledge, which has remained 
unassimilated and has merely dulled the brain. Only by 
eliminating the old clotted nonsense can we hope, he says, 
to get along on scientific lines. Montaigne compares such 
memory-stuffing with the process by which a bird carries 
food in its beak, for the purpose of handing it on to others. 
“* Savoir par ceur n’est pas savoir.” 'To know by heart is not 
to know at all. The understanding is sacrificed in order 
that the load of learning might be increased. Quality and 
alertness are replaced by quantity and consequent slowness. 
Such were the charges made against the medieval methods 
of education. 

In all the discussions upon the Chinese language this 
aspect is apt to be overlooked, namely, that the old system 
was an ethical education, and that the term classical is 
misleading if it brings to the mind of the European the works 
of Euripides, Sophocles, Virgil, Shakespeare and Milton when 
Confucius and Mencius are mentioned, for the classics in 
Europe, even in their heyday, were superimposed upon, 
after much hesitation, and never displaced the religious and 
moral element in school and college, whereas in China they 
have always combined the two aspects. 

We have the widespread belief, then, that somehow or 
other there is enshrined within the Chinese classical language 
itself all the virtues of the race, and the neglect therefore of 
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this cult—for it is a form of worship—can only be at the 
expense of those virtues and qualities which are reflected in 
Chinese art, and in the ceremonial of daily life; these are, 
itis felt, all in danger of becoming extinct, if the old system 
with its emphasis on ethical and moral principles is dis- 
placed. Such supporters of the old doctrine would not 
agree that the language study of the past was either a mere 
fetish, or was barren in results. 

They would argue that the law-abiding nature of the 
Chinese, their love of parents, their intense love of peace, 
their patience, capacity to endure hardship, and their 
industry were the direct outcome of such study and the chaos 
in public life to-day, lack of discipline and want of reverence 
for authority are the price that is now being paid because of 
this disloyalty to and desertion of the old learning. They 
would no doubt agree that science had been sacrificed in the 
past, but would argue that the pattern of the moral life 
which was woven by the people through the study of the old 
philosophers was something that gave purpose, unity and 
quality to the race, and more than compensated for the 
absence of mechanical and scientific knowledge. If the 
clamant demand of the scientist means the sacrifice, as on 
first view it appears it does, of this well-woven pattern, then 
the scientist is incurring a responsibility which he must at 
least recognise and not shirk. His answer is, however, that 
it is the veriest nonsense to assert that the splendid qualities 
of the Chinese had any direct connection with the old 
learning, or that the indiscipline of modern times is a 
necessary concomitant of the new. The pursuit of scientific 
truth, he asserts, is itself a moral training of the highest 
order, for it disciplines the mind by requiring strict observ- 
ance of the facts, and creates a reverence for law and order 
generally, the existence of which is recognised and proved 
in the several departments of Nature. It keeps alive that 
spirit of awe, wonder and humility, qualities that are aroused 
as the marvels of the universe are progressively revealed. 

_ Moreover, he roundly asserts that the Chinese character 
is good, not because of, but in spite of, the dulling and 
stupefying effects which the drudgery of the former system 
imposed. The greater number of Chinese youths who were 
exposed to the influences of such learning never arrived at 
the point of understanding the doctrines to which their 
arduous study was meant to lead them, and, therefore, their 
character must have been established by other means. 
What were these other means? Asageneral rule the children 
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were taught either within the bosom of the family or in g 
small group by a scholar specially engaged for this purpose, 
The child’s moral and intellectual development therefor. 
must have been moulded very largely by these two factors— 
the home life and the teacher’s example—and very slightly 
if at all, by the subject of his reading. 

This is not a strong argument, of course, for obviously 
while it may be admitted that the youth derived very little 
practical or moral benefit from his Confucius and Mencius, 
yet the same could not be said of the teacher, who had 
proceeded much further and no doubt with greater profit in 
the course, and who therefore probably did embody and 
express within his life the ideals of his masters. If, then, 
the child did derive his standards by imitation rather than 
through personal study, it would still be possible for the old 
Classicists to claim that the influence of Confucius and Mencius 
was dominant in moulding the thought and behaviour of the 
Chinese, and that a discontinuance of such schools of study 
would imperil the moral structure of Chinese society. 

It is thought that the advocates of this doctrine ought to 
be satisfied if excerpts are given from the Confucian Classics, 
or a series of books dealing with citizenship are provided, 
as a substitute for the moral teaching which is so much 
stressed by the Confucianists. Such teaching, however, will 
lack the authority and the urge to right action or the applica- 
tion of the moral principles, which, in the daily life, the 
ritual, ceremonial and prestige, that surrounded the Con- 
fucian canon in the past, provided. The old scholars were 
able to invest their doctrine with that halo of importance and 
dignity which made loyalty to Confucius and his teaching 
the test of Chinese citizenship. Such a compelling force is 
clearly absent, when only detached statements are made, or 
moral lessons given, which are without the emotional and 
ceremonial associations of the old teaching. 

But China has business elsewhere. She is for the moment 
more concerned with acquiring a knowledge of the new and 
easier processes of earning her daily bread, than in gaining 
that old knowledge by sweat and tears, which at best led to 
good behaviour, or made the ritual of life more important 
than the content or the substance. Anything, therefore, 
which is an obstacle to the matter in hand must be ruthlessly 
swept aside. If the normal life is too short even to obtain 
that mastery of the language which the old system required, 
then there is something obviously wrong either with the 
system of learning or the learning itself. 
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Both are now suspect. 

It is complained that the modern Chinese pupil either 
plays or sleeps while supposed to be studying his own classics, 
and is more resistant to their influence to-day than he is to 
modern subjects. It may, of course, be due to the contrast 
in styles—the West with its vitality, variety, alertness, and 
emphasis on the rational processes and on the concrete, and 
the East with its emphasis on memorising and the repetition 
ofabstract doctrines ; but, on the other hand, it may be due 
to that most fatal of all obstacles to learning—a loss of faith 
inthe value and utility of the study. 

Nothing could be more detrimental to a youth’s intel- 
lectual development than to expose him to these two 
contrasting methods in the course of one day. It is rather 
like spending the morning in a cinema and the afternoon in a 
morgue. The one does not prepare in a fitting manner for 
the other, though the student reacts in both cases as we should 
expect him. In the one case the novelty of the subjects, 
their obvious utility, and relation to everyday life, leading 
as they do to highly remunerative employment, the emphasis 
on the rational processes, or scientific thought, the stimulus 
to the imagination, the zest created by the problems to be 
solved, and the opportunity for creative work—all these are 
found in the Western system, and hardly at all in the Eastern. 

The inadequacy of the old studies is obvious to the 
Chinese student because politically the country has on the 
whole ceased to be governed by the principles which it was 
the business of old learning to inculcate, and, again, while 
economically the country is being revolutionised, the old 
learning has little or nothing to contribute directly to 
industrial progress. As this is vaguely realised by those 
who are ordered to submit to the old classics, the zest has 
gone, and the student’s mental vitality is sapped, for position 
and power—those two grand stimulants to learning—are no 
longer reserved for the classical scholar, but for those who 
are acquainted with the new knowledge. Though few can 
gain such position and power, there are thousands who hope 
to do so, and they are anxious therefore to acquire such 
knowledge as will enable them to play their part, if not in the 
higher offices then in the minor ones, in the political and 
economic life of the country as newly constituted. 

Is the old classical system dead then beyond recovery, or 
can it be resurrected ? Can the dry bones of the old scholar- 
ship be made to live ? Can they be clothed with a new flesh 
and inspired with the breath of new life? Was the content 
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of the old classics of fundamental importance in the social 
life, or was it the laborious road that had to be trodden 
that was the chief factor in forming the character and 
intellect of the scholar ? Can the moral code be effective] 
impressed by a less arduous process ? Was there within the 
language some intrinsic beauty that revealed itself only to 
those who devoted a whole lifetime to the study ? 

Was it mere accident that made the poet and the artist 
one and the same person, or was it the training involved in 
acquiring the language that gave mastery of the technique 
of the brush as well as control over language for poetic 
compositions ? For Giles in his history of Chinese literature 
tells us that the two artistic powers were usually combined, 
Did the early memorising of the classics without understand- 
ing bear fruit in after life, when the meaning began to dawn 
on the individual ? On the answer to these questions will 
depend the attitude that will finally be adopted towards the 
old classics. 

In whatever part of the country one goes, among the 
university people—whether it be in Pekin, Foochow, Amoy 
or Yunnan—there is always the same view that there will 
be a rediscovery of the classics, and this will come about by 
the application of the method of Western scientific criticism 
to their contents. It is not the elimination of the classics 
that is demanded so much as a revision of the methods of 
study and the abandonment of that feeling of religious awe 
with which they have hitherto been approached. 

The disfavour into which they have fallen is due to the 
refusal of those in authority to share the throne of culture 
with any competitor, and the consequent backwardness of 
the national educational standards as revealed by com- 
parisons with the West, which divided its loyalties many 
years ago between the humane studies and the mundane, and 
so advanced rapidly along the road to material prosperity. 

It is probable then that a new group of scholars will 
eventually emerge in the universities and devote itself to 
Chinese studies, not with a view to securing public appoint- 
ments, but out of pure love of learning. It is to such a 
group that the ark of the old learning will be entrusted ; 
but they will bring to bear on their task a different mental 
equipment from that of the old Hanlin scholar, for they will 
be imbued with a new spirit and armed with new weapons 
and instruments of precision for research. 

It would seem at first sight mere presumption to ex- 
press doubt about the method of teaching the Chinese 
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language or to suggest it might be modified. It would be 
natural to suppose that after 2,000 years of experience the 
very best methods of teaching would be arrived at as 
, result of the ordinary process of trial and error, and 
that Dr Johnson’s assertion would be correct as applied 
to Chinese educational methods, namely, that there was 
nothing new to be said about education, the subject having 
been exhausted and the last word said upon it hundreds of 
years ago. 

Yet it may be that this is not the truth. He would be 
a very rash educationalist who denied that there had been 
any great advances in technique in Europe during the past 
hundred years. 

The methods have been overhauled and revolutionised, 
while the teachers during the past fifty years have been 
vitalised and equipped for their work in a manner hitherto 
unknown. 

One suspects that absence of variety of content or of 
competing subjects has created the leisurely and protracted 
method of teaching Chinese now in vogue. Monopoly always 
spells stagnation, and the result has been to multiply in 
the course of training the difficulties, and to magnify the 
unimportant, until the whole scheme has become to a certain 
extent divorced from life and become an esoteric cult possible 
only for those who are willing to submit to the unpleasant 
initiatory rites. 

The urgent claims of the new subjects are forcing the 
revision of methods and a reconsideration of the curri- 
culum, but the success of the new scheme depends almost 
entirely upon the training and preparation of the teacher. 
No progress can be hoped for with the master trained solely 
in the old studies. His exclusive attention to the old 
learning puts him out of sympathy with the new, and, above 
all, his faith in the value of his work is undermined by the 
obvious movement away from his mode of thought, which 
he sees going on around him. His lack of zeal is due then 
to the inner conviction that his efforts at present are futile, 
because his work is dead and the old influence and respect 
his occupation aroused or created are going or are gone. 
There is no more tragic or pathetic figure to the modern 
Chinese teacher in Canton than the old vernacular master 
performing the rites and ceremonies of the past among an 
irreverent and sceptical world of the present. The old learn- 
ing must be preserved, but it can never again occupy the 
proud position of authority it held in the past. 
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Its content must be accessible in a new form, for there 
are evidently rich veins of philosophic ore to be mined and 
refined for use in the modern world, and for that reason 
there must be a small but scholarly group continually 
revealing those parts which are of value and interest. That 
is the function of the old learning. It must abdicate from 
its dominant position and be content to share its power 
with the new subjects. 

Such then are the general principles. Let us see how 
they are being applied concretely in Canton, to which a 
visit was paid during Chinese New Year. It was significant 
that the schools were open the whole of that week and that 
the work was being carried on as though Chinese New Year 
did not exist. That was one definite breach with the old 
tradition, but it was no whit wider than the departure from 
the traditional methods of teaching handed down from the 
past. 

Instead of the chorus of shouting which used to greet 
the visitor, the characters are now learned quietly, while 
the teacher gives appropriate explanations and uses black- 
board illustrations to impress the meaning. In the youngest 
class the children were playing a most useful game, on 
approved Montessorian lines. One child was blindfolded 
while a member of the class left the room, and several others 
changed their seats. With his eyes now free, he had to name 
the one who was missing. The usual kindergarten apparatus 
was present in other forms, and the methods were exactly 
what we should expect in a Western school. 

Algebra and arithmetic, geography and hygiene proceeded 
on the same lines, and there was a familiar note about the 
physical drill which was taking place in the basket-ball 
court. 

The strains of the Marseillaise were issuing from a class- 
room, next to which a building was in course of erection as 
headquarters for the Girl Guides. 

In the Government school for boys the same curriculum 
was followed, except that, in this case, physics, chemistry 
and wookwork were a prominent feature, and the open spaces 
for games were more numerous because there was greater 
demand. Confucius and Mencius in this scheme play a 
minor part in the earlier stages, and not a very prominent 
one in the later. Only such passages as are clear and simple 
are given in the form of extracts, a fuller study being post- 
poned to later stages. 

Except, then, for the difference in language, the visitor 
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to the modern Chinese school to-day, whether in the Kinder- 
arten or in the Middle School, finds exactly the same sort 
of thing that he would find in a foreign school. 

It would be absurd to say that this curriculum is available 
in all schools, but it is the curriculum which the Chinese 
Government officially requires, and is the system that would 
be universally established if there were no obstacles such as 
absence of modern teachers and lack of other resources, for 
there is a kind of religious fervour amounting almost to 
fanaticism in the movement to realise this ideal of a moder- 
nised China through Western education. Young China has 
not only thrown down the walls of the cities and cut straight 
through the narrow tortuous streets of the old towns, but 
it has also cut right through the old hoary traditions and 
customs and exposed the nation to the quickening breeze 
of the Western scientific method. National salvation lies, 
it is proclaimed, through this knowledge, which alone gives 

wer and material wealth. The old system which made 
culture the primary aim is subordinated to an unimportant 
position, for China believes she can live on this ethical and 
cultural capital which has been stored up during the centuries 
and that the defect in her system can only be made good by 
an exclusive attention to the means whereby she can be 
enriched in the same way as America has been. 

For the first time in her history it seems that China has 
come up against forces which she cannot tame or absorb into 
her system, but to which she must entirely surrender, so 
seductive are the promises which the new education makes. 
But perhaps the movement is not so catastrophic as it appears 
on the surface. It may be that in China, as elsewhere, the 
old is always dying and the new being born, but that there 
is no breach of continuity. 

Yet one cannot help feeling a deep pang of regret at the 
passing of a system, which, with all its faults, served China 
so well in the past by creating that type of cultured gentle- 
man who, because of his grace, courtesy and sensitiveness to 
beauty in life, did impress some of the finer minds of Europe 
as an ideal the world can ill afford to lose. 

Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother men, nor yet the new. 

Ah! still awhile the old retain, 

And yet consider it again. 


LANCELOT FORSTER. 


University or Hone Kone. 














THE DYNAMIC QUALITY OF 
WORDSWORTH. 


MARGARET SHERWOOD. 
Professor in Wellesley College, U.S.A. 


WorpDswortTH gained his insight in a deep crisis of experience, 
in which both personal factors and crucial questions in regard 
to the fate of nations were involved. It was a time when, in 
natural protest against manifold tyrannies and abuses of 
power, the world was full of political doctrines, placing the 
weight of men’s destiny upon outer conditions, political 
wrong and right. Among the many voices raised in denuncia- 
tion, the most authoritative was that of William Godwin, in 
Political Justice, 1793, protesting against the existence of 
kings and governments, against all institutions of church 
and state, and proclaiming that all would be well with man 
when such outer restraints were removed. Let him, by revo- 
lution, turn evil circumstances into good, and his troubles 
would be a thing of the past. The youthful Wordsworth, 
fresh from crucial experience in France, at the storm-centre 
of the revolution, full of sympathy with the generous impulses 
that wrought there for the betterment of the human race, 
and sharing Godwin’s faith in revolution, was captivated 
by his doctrine of Necessity, an abstract determinism, 
declaring that “‘ the nexus of cause and effect governs the 
moral world like the physical.’’ Godwin, radical, free-thinker, 
had been trained in early life in Calvinistic theology, from 
which he had revolted ; but he was still a Calvinist at heart, 
keeping in method of thought much of that baseless dog- 
matism, his doctrine of Necessity winning only this over the 
theology he had discarded, that it does not affirm as the 
source of its predestination the capricious will of a Creator. 
Wordsworth’s ardent mind was, for a time, while the French 
Revolution went on its tragic way, given over, like that of 
his master, to analysis, syllogism, proof, the troubled heart 
144 
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of youth, then, as now, searching for the single intellectual 
formula that would solve the complex problem of existence, 
until despairing of the hope of finding ultimate proof of any- 
thing, experiencing a 
“* Treacherous desertion felt 
_ In that last place of refuge, my own soul,” 


he was reduced by this dogmatic fatalism to depression that 
was well-nigh despair. 

The crisis of that strong disease, the soul’s last and lowest 
ebb, he says, was a questioning as to the reality of the exist- 
ence of the human will, of the power of choice, and of the 
adequacy of the reason to give grounds for choice. Reason 
proved of least use when wanted most ; it could give no test 
of good and evil, nor grounds for the enforcement of right 
choice. 

The story of Wordsworth’s recovery, as recorded in the 
Prelude, is one of the great chapters in human biography. In 
reaction from temporary submission to this doctrine which 
interpreted man as the driven victim of external forces, and 
in response to his own need for help, the young poet discarded 
all theory of either compulsion or salvation as coming from 
outer circumstances, and came to his own rescue, newly 
conscious, in moments of fortunate experience, of creative 
power within. The poetic work of his great period, 1797— 
1808, is vitalised by the impulse of reaction from a shallow 
philosophy that ignored the fundamental realities of man’s 
nature, and his discovery that a man could draw himself 
together, find and employ hidden sources of strength in his 
own nature, shape and create his life as a poet shapes and 
creates his poem, with the same process of selection, choice, 
direction through inner energy, was one of the deep springs 
of that pure joy in life which gives to the poetry of this 
period its distinctive character. His faith in ‘‘the imaginative 
will,” as a creative power, capable of vivifying the human 
soul at the pure sources of being, he ever after expressed in 
his poetry and followed in his life : 


‘“* Here must thou be, O Man! 
Power to thyself; no Helper hast thou here, 
Here keepest thou in singleness thy state ; 
No other can divide with thee this work : 
No secondary hand can intervene 
To fashion this ability ; *tis thine, 
The prime and vital principle is thine 
In the recesses of thy nature, far 
From any reach of outward fellowship, 
Else is not thine at all.” 
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“The imaginative will.” What did Wordsworth mean by 
it? Insight, and the power to live and act in the light of 
that insight : 


“ Access for you 
Is yet preserved to principles of truth 
Which the imaginative Will upholds 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approached 
By the inferior Faculty that moulds 
With her minute and speculative pains 
Opinion, ever changing.” 


Wordsworth’s reaction from Godwinism has a two-fold 
aspect. Over against the arid rationalism that reduced man 
to an abstraction, and truth to the meagre littleness of formal 
logic, he affirmed a belief in individual insight, imaginative 
power, a power not evading, but transcending thought, 


** Which, in truth 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood.” 


““ Amplitude of mind.” Wordsworth’s re-birth came 
through the discovery that he was the inheritor of a larger 
life than that of thought alone, and that mere thought was 
impotent to solve the deep problems of existence without the 
concurrence of all the powers of the human soul. Largeness 
of life came to him through the inflowing life of nature, and 
the passage in which he tells of his recovery has the freshness 
of the moment when the ebbing tide turns to the incoming 
tide, or when sap begins to run in springtime to the outer- 
most twigs of tree and shrub; it is full of stir, and life, and 
motion. Elsewhere he says: 

** Nature’s self 
By all varieties of human love 
Assisted, led me back through opening day 
To those sweet counsels between head and heart 
Whence grew that genuine knowledge, fraught with peace, 


Which, through the later sinkings of this cause 
Hath still upheld me.” 


The deep experience of the time gave Wordsworth his 
greatest wisdom, and was with him through the years. The 
vital record of this is given in the Prelude ; later, in his more 
reflective period, when the Excursion was written, he set 
forth more fully in philosophic phrase the meaning of the 
power he had discovered within himself. In both the record 
of experience and in the theory we find Wordsworth’s “ superb 
vindication of the emotions in the attainment of highest 
truth.” He rightly affirmed that “ to abstract the hopes of 
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? 


man out of his feelings’? was not only a contradiction in 
terms, but a contradiction of man’s nature. In the finding 
of truth no part of man’s powers can be spared. He dis- 
covered that the mind, that late comer in the house of life, 
cannot, unaided, solve all the problems of the longer and 
deeper experience of mankind. Through the vital union of 
thought and feeling is born insight, that swifter logic, a 
power not ending but transcending thought, by means of 
which man gains wholeness of individual perception, passing 
beyond mere analysis, argument, proof, and pierces to the 
truth at the inmost heart of the universe. It is 


“he whose soul has risen 
Up to the height of feeling intellect,” 


who sees into the truth of things. 
This clear vision of essential meanings comes through 
Nature, which quickens the entire human being into action, 
* A Power 


That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason.” 


Through this came to Wordsworth a sense of the potential 
greatness of man’s life, in the employment of all his faculties, 
and the wakening to the full use of the powers within him 
must have been like the recovery of full physical strength by 
one partially paralysed. 

n this conception of imaginative insight as an active 
faculty, quickened by the inflowing life of nature, the organic 
idea is subtly present. Man, like nature herself, is one and 
alive, and responds by inner energy to all stimulus from 
outside. The soul is no blank, at the mercy of external 
controlling forces, but has power of wakening to independent 
action. As Kant in the realm of philosophy had passed 
beyond Hume, with his theory of the self as “ a complex of 
humerous swiftly succeeding ideas,” into the certainty that, 
without the central activity of the mind there can be no 
understanding, so Wordsworth, through experience and 
through poetic intuition, discovered that life and thought are 
synthesis. 

_ Man, possessor of complex powers, is an individual ; his 
insight is individual insight that can be reduplicated in no 
other life. The discovery that man is not a generalisation 
but a person brought abounding joy to the young Words- 
worth, and started him on his quest of study and inter- 
pretation of human souls, the unique response of each to the 
challenge of circumstance. For no two human souls are 
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alike, as no two crystals, no two snowflakes, no two twigs or 
stems are alike; Nature’s ultimate hoarded secret is indi. 
viduality. Each man has power to create life in the light of 
his peculiar insight ; his insight and his act of choice can be 
duplicated in no other lives. 

For, quite as significant is the briefer word in Words- 
worth’s chosen phrase, Will, representing his reaction from 
Godwin’s doctrine of Necessity. In the many and increasing 
interpretations of the poet far greater emphasis has been 
placed on his interpretation of the imagination than on his 
interpretation of the will, his faith in the power of man to 
shape and create his destiny. Justice has been done to his 
insight, but hardly to his strength. 

Matthew Arnold’s charming tribute to Wordsworth 


** And Wordsworth! Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice ! 
For never has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy world convey’d 
Since erst, at morn, some wandering shade 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom, 


He too upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen, on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 

He spoke, and loosed our hearts in tears. 
He laid us, as we lay at birth 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth. 

Smiles broke from us, and we had ease,” 


misses wholly one of the greatest qualities in Wordsworth, 
the heroic. 

Doubtless many readers would agree with Arnold that 
the poet’s secret lies in bringing rest, making one passive, 
receptive, but Arnold fails to grasp the steady, central energy 
of the Wordsworthian quiet. Ease was hardly the aim of the 
author of the Ode to Duty, and of the heroic sonnets, or of 
him who set forth the strenuous resignation to the divine 
purpose in The White Doe of Rylstone. At times, apparently 
passive, merely receptive, he wrote 

“The eye—it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 


Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


** Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 

In a wise passiveness,” 
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but to Wordsworth, as to Blake, the universe was alive and 
quick with spirit. In these passive moments he waited only 
the message inciting to the seer’s ardent contemplation, or 
to divine endeavour. The stanzas suggest his faith in the 
quickening power of Nature, forever carrying on in man the 
process of creation, as if the very finger of God were still 
shaping him, wakening him to deeper reality of life. Even 
the impulse from the vernal wood teaches man of moral evil 
and of good, which is a matter of striving and of choice. 

In more reflective mood the poet explained his idea of 
Nature’s ministry : 


“* Hence Genius, born to thrive by interchange 
Of peace and excitation, finds in her 
His best and purest friend ; from her receives 
That energy by which he seeks the truth, 
From her that happy stillness of the mind 
Which fits him to receive it when unsought.” 


Rest in Wordsworth means reviving the soul at the 
sources of being, becoming one with the whole, not for 
mystical annihilation, loss of identity, but for greater life, 
Nature, in that profound union, summoning him to deeper 
individuality. 

Man is more deeply a part of nature than the world had 
suspected ; the word is hardly used in the sense in which the 
landscape poets had portrayed it. For him who 


“ Felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still,” 


the term implied not merely the ministry of leaf and breeze, 
running brook, but something both within and beyond the 
green earth and the encompassing sky, the inmost essence 
of things, very Being, reality, this visible, tangible world 
acting as intermediary. ‘‘ One impulse from a vernal wood ” 
represents not the simple didacticism with which it has often 
been credited, but Being speaking to being. 

Nature, in whose keeping lie all human powers, can, it 
would seem, act upon that complex creature, man, in such 
fashion as to waken all of his powers into unity and concert 
of action, discover within him a deeper self. To Wordsworth, 
the very heart and inmost core of individuality is the will ; 
it is the binding, fusing power, the creative force that welds 
the varied powers into one; the very centre and secret of 
individuality ; in its exercise is the act of creation whereby 
man creates himself an individual. In his interpretation of 
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human experience, in the work that records his close and 
patient study of human life in himself and others is manifest 
his faith in a power of shaping existence to fine ends, a creative 
power, in exercising which man becomes most like God. His 
unconquerable belief in this inner vitality he expressed both 
in his life and in his thought, bringing his own experience to 
bear upon his interpretations of his fellow-men. 

His discovery of this inner law of freedom came from 
his own need. ‘Turbulent, wayward by nature, born to live 
deeply, he found strenuous effort necessary to achieve self- 
control, to bring his nature into accord with the central good ; 
hence the naked, terrible strength of him, the sincerity, as 
vital truth was found through vital experience. Perhaps no 
one less wilful by nature could have found—of course through 
long self-discipline—such ardent faith in the power of the 
will. No mere good man—or passively good man—but 
transgressor, he won his own forgiveness slowly, and found 
his liberty in self-conquest. Passivity has been too much 
presented in interpreting Wordsworth’s experience. The 
influence of Dorothy, the influence of Coleridge are so con- 
stantly stressed that the reader might, at times, almost 
forget that there was a Wordsworth there to be influenced, 
but Wordsworth did his own living; his energy of inner 
struggle has hardly found an interpreter. 

Imaginative will shows also in the shaping of his life as 
poet, his choice of poetry as vocation. He dedicated himself 
to it, in solemn and irrevocable dedication, “else greatly 
sinning,” and throughout his life, even the great lyric period, 
the period of delight in largeness of life shared with all living 
things, bird, flower, glow-worm, fellow human being, echoed 
his resolution, “‘ to brace myself to some determined aim.” 
He believed himself to have found the inner law of his 
individual life, whereby he could go on in conformity with 
the divine, creating in harmony with the creative power 
forever at work at the heart of things. 

Wordsworth’s belief in the will implies faith in a law of 
good at the heart of the universe, and in the power of the 
individual] to find it out and direct his life in harmony with 
it: 

** So build we up the Being that we are ; 
Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things 
We shall be wise perforce ; and, while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the Will is free, 
Shall move unswerving, even as if impelled 


By strict necessity, along the path 
Of order and of good.” 
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This is from a passage written early, perhaps as early as 
1795, significant as showing the poet in the act of coming 
to life, and to a realisation of the power within him, after 
the deadening and disintegration of his faculties under the 
influence of Godwin. Here is expressed the organic idea in 
an intellectual application, the one life, quickening the 
individual to energy of choice. Perhaps the word necessity 
suggests a lingering of the Godwinian vocabulary, but the 
word here has a different import, for it implies an inner 
compulsion to follow the highest, an inner need to choose the 
right, the spiritual counterpart of that idea of an inner urge 
toward perfection of type that was creeping into the tentative 
evolutionary thought of the day. Godwin’s necessity was a 
power outside of individuality, this a power within, the very 
core and heart of individuality, the power of the will, the 
inner law of man’s own being. 

The Ode to Duty is Wordsworth’s most explicit statement 
of belief in a universal law of good, and of the power of man 
to find and follow that law; it represents, not, as has been 
suggested, a change of view, but an expression in words of 
the faith in which he had been living. It is a deeply personal 
utterance. As clearly as in the Prelude is given the story of 
the wakening of the imaginative will in connection with 
creative art, is here presented the creative power of the 
individual in the moral life; the power to choose, to bring 
the will into conformity with the divine will, manifest in the 
stars in their courses, and in the human soul : 


‘“* Stern Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens through 

Thee are fresh and strong.” 


Something of the drift of thought, from Shaftesbury’s 
time, of inner beauty and harmony throughout the universe 
is apparent here, but it is vitalised and energised by the 
thought of active co-operation. Here is no doctrine of 
universal benevolence, spread out for the passive acceptance 
of the creature, man, as in the Deist doctrine, but oppor- 
tunity upon which man must seize, bending his will to the 
great will whose infinite purpose is manifest throughout the 
universe. His inner necessity to follow the path of order and 
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of good comes from his kinship with the divine. In all the 
turmoil of perplexing circumstance, with apparently no outer 
guide, man may fulfil his high destiny and effect his own 
deliverance, by calling upon the powers within him, not 
facing, in Stoic negation, life with mere endurance, standing 
in opposition to all that is, but working in harmony with 
“‘ great allies.”” The winds, the sky, the face of the green 
earth afford encouraging sympathies, are ministers of the 
good at the heart of things; as is man also, when rightly 
observed, deeply observed, in his affections, his faiths, his 
loyalties. 

This voluntary obedience to inner law is achieved by man 
through the imaginative will; insight into truth, and power 
to act in the light of that insight, to choose. Here are two 
affirmations—that man by listening to the voice deepest in 
his own soul is finding and following the great law of the 
universe ; that man has the power to choose the right. 

Wordsworth’s was an individualistic doctrine, and indi- 
vidualism was the note of the period, but it is wholly different 
from the chaotic individualism that many at the time of 
the German Romantic movement professed, the “‘ geniuses ” 
who were a law unto themselves, who, in thought and action 
alike were tangential, erratic, irresponsible. To Wordsworth, 
the interpreter, it was given to find the innermost spiritual 
meaning and right interpretation of individualism, in the 
voluntary following of a great inner law, drawing man nearer 
and nearer the central good. 

To the shaping of his idea of the good went much of his 
contemplation of lives lived in the light of great faiths ; the 
faith and the practice of his ancestors, of those about him, 
loyal to belief in the spiritual nature and the eternity of man’s 
life, in the need of kindliness, integrity, self-control, worked 
upon the mind of genius, wakening it to deeper insight. 
Keeping as much of his spiritual heritage as he could make 
a vital part of himself, profoundly thinking, and pondering 
the thought of philosopher and poet, he found, as man must 
find, that truth came to him from complex sources, but his 
deepest awareness was always of such truth as has been 
lived; and thought and feeling were shaped into concrete- 
ness by his consciousness of man’s need in this human 
predicament, of the necessity of wakening active power 
within in answer to that need. 

The imaginative will is for him a power shaping not only 
life, but thought : the will to act ; the will to believe. Mere 
actual sense knowledge can go such a little way, sense being 
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so limited, intellect being so limited, much, even in the 
matter of daily practical living has to be left to man’s larger 
powers : 

“ We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love.” 


“Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.” 


There are varying hypotheses as to what we may believe ; 
Wordsworth’s rebuke was stern to those who hold the lesser 
faith. Man has had glimpses of high hopes ; he is renegade 
ifhe lets them go. Of the Solitary he writes : 


* But he broke faith with those that he had laid 
In the dark earth,” 


as if faith in enduring life were indeed a factor in its con- 
tinuance. 

Here, in the thought of immortality, as in his thought of 
God, he holds the higher faith by act of will. 

And, whether a Presence, touching a mind quick with 
instinctive certainties—as in 


** A motion and spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things,”— 


or, as belief in the existence of 
“a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good,” 


he was very sure of God. ‘Soul of our souls,” he writes a 
few lines later, exhorting to “‘ Faith absolute in God.” 

There is no such gap as is often claimed between Words- 
worth’s earlier and later faith, that which, through tradition 
and teaching, he had learned of the divine, blending with his 
own fresh experience of the world of sense and the world of 
spirit. After his period of negation and denial following his 
return from France, in the spiritual struggle wherein he dis- 
covered that to man belongs the dignity of the will to act, 
the will to believe, he regained faith in God, not alien to the 
faith he had been taught, but deeper, in that it was no mere 
acceptance of dogma, but living, through his own con- 
currence. 

Wordsworth’s discovery of this power in man, the imagi- 
native will, not only marked a crisis in his life, a passage in 
himself from mental sickness to health, but it became the 
key to his interpretation of his fellow-men, and he worked 
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out a social philosophy, the antithesis of Godwin’s, based on 
a belief in the creative soul, the power of the soul to choose 
to act in the light of that choice. He made a close and 
patient study of human life, not only in himself, but in others: 


“ The lonely roads 
Were open schools in which I daily read 
With most delight, the passions of mankind,” . . , 


“ There saw into the depth of human souls, 
Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes,” 


and both experience and observation confirmed his faith in 
the existence of a power in man’s soul, capable of shaping 
existence to fine ends. 

One may be pardoned for coming back, as we all come 
back, to these interpretations, hardly knowing what it is 
that calls us, touched to new vitality by this contact with 
living experience. 

There is Michael, integer vite, in spite of the assaults of 
circumstance. The years fall upon Michael as the snows and 
rains fall upon the hills among which he lived; they strip 
him of his joy, of his comfort, of his hope in his son, of whom 
he thought, not so much as a support in his declining years 
as of an heir to carry on the faiths, the sanctities of life 
associated with this hereditary spot of earth. In spite of 
the chaos wrought by events, Wordsworth makes you feel 
the outer forces fading into insignificance before the inner, 
the “ unconquerable ” soul. Michael is a creator, his stead- 
fast character built, thought by thought and act by act, 
through energy of will, brought into harmonious submission 
to the great will. His life, like the winds, makes a “ sub (or 
supra) terranean music,” in harmony with the universe. 

For the old Leech Gatherer life is stripped of all that the 
world of time has to offer, bare of comfort, of human com- 
panionship, of mere sustenance, yet his soul still has a 
dignity, a power to withstand. Not for him is the cool, 
flowery lap of earth, but the stark, naked strength of the 
very boulders that form his background. 

Wordsworth’s growth of insight into the power of the 
will is seen by comparing two poems, that of Margaret, 
embodied in Book I. of the Excursion, where it hardly accords 
with his later and firmer philosophy, and that of Emily, in 
The White Doe of Rylstone. In Margaret, written early, when 
he was still somewhat under Godwinian influence, the heroine 
is conceived as victim, crushed by the shock of circumstances. 
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Here, with deepest sympathy, he sees far into the anguish of 
human experience, but in the White Doe he sees through it, 
and in Emily’s heroic acceptance of griefs almost unparalled 
isseen that active co-operation with the will of God, wherein, 
Dante says, lies peace. There is pathos, beauty, in Margaret, 
but there is a higher note in the White Doe, as in the heroic 
snnets, The Happy Warrior, the Ode to Duty—faith in the 
power of the human soul to rise and conquer, or to face, 
struggling, that defeat which is victory. 

This deepening insight, this vision of “ The light that 
never was on sea or land,’’ came to Wordsworth in part 
through his grief at the death of his loved brother John. It 
was given to him to find that sorrow, rightly taken, is 
insight, so, all suffering, all loss, the impact of all that life 
can bring to bear; man’s creative will is the answer to the 
assaults of circumstance. He has given us, drawn both 
from his own observation and his experience, an interpreta- 
tion of life that still thrills us, for it is life caught in the very 
act of being life. In the Eacurston he speaks of a child 
holding a shell to his ear, and listening intensely with his 
very soul to the music : 


** Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things.” 


Wordsworth also listened intensely, with his soul, his 
ear to human life, and found there what his finer instinct 
sought, power, even though girt round with weakness, to 
hold fast to the higher loyalties, to the best that men had 
hoped or lived. Something of scientific method went into 
his study of his fellow-men. He crept close to the heart of 
human life, watched, observed, listened. To him the facts 
of the inner life were as truly fact as the facts of the outer 
life, and, like the scientist, he sought and found his hypo- 
thesis to explain, include, existing facts. So he gained his 
knowledge of the “‘ primary laws” of man’s nature ; signi- 
ficant, to him, in all this observed experience, was the power 
of holding fast to the human affections, the sanctities of 
home, the responsibilities involved in human relationships, 
the inherited belief in man’s spiritual nature and destiny. 
In all this he discerned, whether working consciously or 
unconsciously, the imaginative will at work, man creating 
his faiths as well as showing creative power in acts. Man is 
sentient, alive, choosing; the dignity of the creator rests 
upon his shoulders. 
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As in Wordsworth’s interpretation of nature there jg 
something active, individual, creative, so in his interpretation 
of human nature. A passage incorporated in the Excursion, 
but written early, in the crucial period of his career, shows 
the imaginative will at work in interpreting his fellow-men : 


“ For the Man 
Who, in this spirit, communes with the Forms 
Of Nature, who with understanding heart 
Both knows and loves such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 
No vengeance, and no hatred, needs must feel 
The joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy. 
Accordingly he by degrees perceives 
His feelings of aversion softened down ; 
A holy tenderness pervade his frame. 
His sanity of reason not impaired, 
Say rather, all his thoughts now flowing clear 
From a clear fountain flowing, he looks round 
And seeks for good ; and finds the good he seeks : 
Until abhorrence and contempt are things 
He only knows by name ; and, if he hear, 
From other mouths, the language which they speak, 
He is compassionate ; and has no thought, 
No feeling, which can overcome his love.” 


The power to think nobly of the human soul, after 
observing and studying it in action, and so to increase the 
sum of good, is here finely manifest. The will to believe in 
fellow-man is one with your will to believe in God, in the 
Good ; the thought of one’s neighbour, like the thought of 
the possibilities of one’s own soul, is an act of faith. Sympathy 
is a necessary part of this insight that penetrates below the 
surface into the inmost reality of personality—the sympathy 
that is born of understanding. So, subtly, for the poet was 
no mere observer of mankind, the struggle of his fellow-man 
becomes his struggle, through 


‘“* Those mysteries of being which have made 
And shall continue evermore to make 
Of the whole human race one brotherhood.” 


From humble following of duty by lowliest men, shoulder- 
ing their responsibilities, through the whole scale of his 
observation, to the heroic, exemplified in Milton, in Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, in the heroes who fought, in Switzerland, 
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inthe Tyrol, in Spain, against Napoleonic aggression, in the 
ghole series of heroic sonnets we have ringing testimony to 
Wordsworth’s belief in man’s power to choose the high road 
and the hard. 

Not only individuals but nations are able thus to choose 
and to act, and the theme of his heroic sonnets is, the power 
of the soul of a nation to discern the right, to act in the light 
of that insight. In that period of special emphasis on the 
potency of government, of legislation to secure human good, 
at the cost of revolution, if necessary, his was the voice that 
proclaimed that 


“* By the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free.” 


To develop this soul, to help quicken the imaginative 
will of his England, to aid her in finding and following the 
deeper law of her being, he recalls, often in glorious verse, 
past glorious phases of her history : 


‘** We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held,” 


calling upon his fellow-countrymen to cherish old standards, 
earlier insights, where these make for good, reminding them : 


** But who would force the Soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a Champion cased in adamant.” 


In this, as in the conduct of his own life, and his inter- 
pretation of other lives, there is a certain spiritual thrift, for 
he was a son of the north country, a hoarding of moments 
of special insight, special resolution, keeping all the “‘ gleams ”’ 
for future guidance and for help in further choice. The 
“soul-animating strains’’ which he sang to hearten the 
wayfarer, be he nation or individual, along the chosen path 


‘* Summoned up the honorable deeds 
Of ancient Story, thought of each bright spot 
That would be found in all recorded time, 
Of truth preserved and error passed away ; 
Of single spirits that catch the flame from Heaven.” 


But his pleas for the wakening to deeper life of both 
England and France are companioned by rebukes, wherein 
he speaks as to a person. France has forgotten the greatness 
of her struggle for freedom, and now, slavish at the feet of 
Napoleon, is impatient to put out the only light of liberty 
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that yet remains on earth; England stagnates, given over 
to worship of wealth, to outside show, to selfishness : 


* Plain living and high thinking are no more : 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws.” 

England 
“is a fen 

Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness.” 


England is threatened by danger from within as well as 
from without. The power to meet that danger is an inner 
power. His England must be pure of heart, and simple, 
fine in aim to conquer. Stern in his chiding, heroic in his 
clear call to action, he rebukes, he challenges the best in the 
soul of the nation. 

In his call to the present, in the name of the past, giving 
reasons why English men should still continue to make 
themselves free, as in the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, where, to 
quicken spiritual life, he recalls great moments of the past, 
he reveals something of that idea, which came into being in 
this period, of the organic nature of great human institutions 
of both church and state, of development through active 
choice, the indissoluble relationship between present and 
past, which Burke held, and of which Coleridge became the 
most philosophic interpreter in England. 

In a time of protest and of plea in regard to the rights of 
the individual, of a new sense of the worth and the dignity of 
man apart from all consideration of wealth and titles, his 
voice was the surest and the deepest in regard to the nature 
of that dignity. He feels, and makes his reader feel, a 
reverence for the human soul, a reverence for the living such 
as that which is usually felt only in the presence of the dead. 
This reverence is most deeply based on man’s power of 
keeping faith with the higher hopes, the deeper intuitions, 
the loftier aspirations of mankind; in the power of the 
human being, by choice, to bring his will into conformity 
with the divine will, so that this breathing creature, creature 
of a day, by voluntary act may express the eternal. 

Wordsworth’s was the most potent message in that 
period so full of wakening life in all departments of human 
thought and activity. His was a living creed, wrought out 
from observation and from experience ; his articles of faith 
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were human souls in action; these were present proofs and 
rophecy of the immanence of the divine in human life. He 
asked no further proof in dovetailing Old Testament prophecy 
and New Testament fulfilment, nor was his belief founded on 
dogmatic theological formula ; this life is too complex, too 
subtle, too varied to be interpreted by a single formula ; 
truth is too vital to be apprehended by any other than the 
entire living, groping human being. In the world of spirit, 
man can lay hold on life only by living. 

In this philosophy of life, as nature touches the poet’s 
soul, wakening it to creative power, so that he interprets 
nature with significance and beauty not there without him, 
so life, in Wordsworth’s thought, with its sorrows, its 
difficulties, temptations, wakens within man creative will, 
and he, if he so choose, may shape life into enduring beauty, 
not there without him. The dignity of the creator rests upon 
his shoulders. 

In such a theory the organic idea is subtly present. The 
universe is alive, is one; there is reciprocal action between 
the mind of man and the outer universe, the shock of circum- 
stance, events in the world of space and time. Though there 
is much of mystery, there is no despair, because the pro- 
cesses of development constantly going on, in which one 
plays an active part, irresistibly denote growth, whose end 
is not yet. 

Of the influences, aside from those already suggested, of 
ancestral character and tradition, that helped to form Words- 
worth’s philosophic and ethical convictions, it is difficult to 
speak with certainty. It is hard to believe that he was 
unaware of the chief principles of the Kantian philosophy, 
so fully in accord with its major premises are Wordsworth’s 
intuitive insights and the conclusions drawn from experience : 
the limitation of knowledge, the law of duty, the direct 
contact with reality through conscience. How much he had 
read of Kant we do not know; how much he gained from 
Coleridge we may surmise, for Coleridge made it his special 
study, and Coleridge was a singularly translucent medium 
for the expression of great ideas, his own and other men’s. 
Kant’s Categorical Imperative rests upon belief in the 
creative power of the human soul, in the ability of the 
individual to make his being, in thought and in act, an 
integral part of the law of the universe. For both Kant and 
one sae the answer to the riddle of the Sphinx lies in 

e will. 
Perhaps more and more men will turn to this significant 
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period of human development, when the world of thought 
took on new vitality in passing from the static conceptions 
of earlier centuries to the dynamic of the nineteenth; from 
the conception of a world finished and done to the conception 
of a world still in the making; from the conception of rigid 
immutable laws, mechanically active, to the conception of a 
continuous process of creation. It was indeed a rebirth; 
something like the quivering life in spring-time of a wakening 
world swept over the earth. 

The passing from the static to the dynamic conception 
found one of its first, as one of its profoundest expressions, 
in the realm of ethics. Deepest, or most significant of al] 
manifestations of this new life were the thought of the 
greatest of modern philosophers, Kant, and the greatest of 
modern poets, Wordsworth. Philosopher and poet alike 
turned from finding God in outer fact or in written dogma to 
find in living human consciousness a witness to the divine, 
the one giving reasoned theory, built up point by point 
through strict logic, the other finding truth by swift intuition, 
trying it out upon the pulses. Kant’s Categorical Imperative, 
Wordsworth’s imaginative will, are both affirmations of faith 
in a law of good at the heart of the universe ; of faith in the 
power of man to find and follow that good. 

There is indeed refreshment in Wordsworth, but it is 
a deeper refreshment than Arnold knew, a quickening of 
spiritual force into new energy. Its secret lies in his discovery 
in an age of analysis, of disintegration, of pulling apart, after 
a devastating experience in which the analytical powers had 
been exalted to sole supremacy, a discovery that the human 
powers must act in unison, for this hard problem of life to be 
solved; that man must exercise the fullness of his powers of 
intellect, feeling, imagination, will, must ‘“‘ move altogether 
if he move at all.” 

We are privileged indeed whenever we are permitted to 
share the experience of one who has touched living truth. 
Such contact startles, stimulates, inspires, whether we draw 
near poet, philosopher, or saint. There are times when, 
going beyond all that man has established by formal proof 
in regard to the human soul (how little, after all, in the long 
ages of his thinking!) we come to rest, in our human 
bewilderment, upon the insight of the seers, aware that 
those of greater intellect, greater power of feeling, keener 
imaginative vision than ourselves may have’ immediate 
contact with truth which we do not divine. They touch some 
live chord within, truth we know at the heart of us; their 
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yitness to the presence of the divine in human life is part of 
during heritage. 
Pie rss ae this seer, who, in his great moments, 
saw into the very “‘ life of things,’ and knew that it is given 
to man, if he will but draw upon all the powers within him, 
to create the good in which he wishes to believe. That which 
he utters in regard to man’s potential insight and his will is 
enduring truth drawn from vital experience, and comes to 
us vibrating with the life of the universe, making one feel as 
if working with God in the dawn of creation, on the day of 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


THE two distinguished philosophers who have recently passed away 
were both of them men who had “‘ finished their course ’’ after having 
enjoyed the allotted span of years and seen the fruit of their work, 
Harald Hoffding, who died on July 2, at the ripe age of eighty-eight, 
was for over thirty years Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Copenhagen, and achieved a world-wide reputation. In his early 
manhood he had been strongly influenced by Séren Kierkegaard (the 
original of Ibsen’s Brand); but afterwards he developed a decided 
leaning towards the positivist type of thought, retaining, nevertheless, 
and combining with it, the method of research characteristic of 
English empiricism and of the critical school. He was the author of 
a considerable number of works, many of which have been translated 
into English and practically all into German. Perhaps his best- 
known book is his History of Modern Philosophy, first published in 
1894, of which an English edition saw the light in 1895. This has 
been widely used in university teaching ; and it is in many ways an 
admirable survey of European speculation since the time of the 
Renaissance, especially on account of the care with which the 
influence of scientific thought on the development of philosophy is 
consistently emphasised. His Outlines of Psychology, the English 
translation of which appeared in 1892, is likewise a work of out- 
standing merit. It deviates markedly, in several noteworthy respects, 
from the association-psychology prevalent in this country at the 
time in which it was written. H6ffding laid stress, for instance, upon 
the conception of the unity of consciousness as vital for psychology, 
and criticised effectively the view according to which independent 
sensations and ideas are the ultimate components of mind. At the 
same time, he argued that the association-psychology could not be 
set on one side by simply postulating a special faculty of thought or 
apperception. His Philosophy of Religion, rendered into English in 
1906, is a striking, and in certain respects an original, treatment of 
the subject. H6ffding designated his standpoint as that of “ critical 
monism.”” He contested the legitimacy of applying analogically 
162 
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notions valid within experience, such as those of “‘ cause”’ and 

“personality,” to the ultimate ground of all experience. He con- 

eived the principle of the conservation of value to be the charac- 

teristic axiom of religion, yet he contended that of the relation of 

individual lives to the realm of values we can form no clear idea, so 

that we can assign no grounds either for affirming or denying personal 

immortality.—Dr H. Wildon Carr, who died at Los Angeles on July 8, 

at the age of seventy-five, was a well-known and much-respected 

personality in the English philosophical world. In more ways than 

one, his career was a remarkable one. He entered upon the duties of 
life in an accountant’s office, and in the course of time built up for 
himself a successful business on the Stock Exchange. Early in his 

business days, in 1881, he joined the Aristotelian Society, then com- 

posed of only a very small group of truth-seekers under the presidency 
of Shadworth Hodgson. The Society soon became the centre of 
Carr’s philosophical interest, and in 1886 he was appointed its 
Honorary Secretary. He worked for it with unabated fervour and 
determination, and largely through his sustained efforts it acquired 
the important position it now occupies. It was not, however, until 
he was over fifty years of age, in 1907, that Carr satisfied himself that 
he was justified in retiring from business, and in devoting himself 
exclusively to the pursuit he loved. Fortunately, owing to the fact 
that his familiarity with the problems of philosophy had become 
known, he was appointed to the post, in 1918, of Professor of 
Philosophy in King’s College, London, and in the last few years of 
his life to that of visiting Professor at the University of Southern 
California. I recall him as when I first knew him, some thirty-five 
years ago, an ardent disciple of Hume, and as strenuously defending 
an extreme form of scepticism. Subsequently, in 1907, he made 
himself acquainted with Bergson’s Evolution Créatice, and, as he 
himself expressed it, this work produced on his mind the experience 
of a “ new conversion.” His first published book was a small volume, 
expository of Bergson’s teaching, published in 1911. This was 
followed in 1914 by a larger work, The Philosophy of Change, in 
which the principles of Bergson’s philosophy were handled more 
critically, and brought into connection with prevalent ways of 
thinking. Later he was greatly influenced by the writings of Bene- 
detto Croce; and in 1917 he published a volume dealing with some 
of the leading ideas of Croce’s philosophy. Later still he found much 
that appealed to him in the works of Gentile, whose Theory of Mind 
as Pure Act he translated into English in 1922. Meanwhile, he had 
become intensely interested in the scientific theory of relativity ; 
and in a small volume, which appeared in 1920, and which had a wide 
circle of readers, he dealt with the theory in what he took to be its 
philosophical and historical aspect. His literary output during the 
last twenty years was, indeed, tremendous; he had acquired an 
astonishing facility of quick and easy writing. The philosophical 
views which he himself gradually reached were presented, in their 
most mature form, in the volumes entitled 4 Theory of Monads, 
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published in 1922, and Cogitans Cogitata, published in 19380, and 
reviewed in our pages only a few months ago. He advocated, in 
short, a modified form of the monadism of Leibniz, insisting, strange 
to say, upon a feature of Leibniz’s doctrine which well-nigh all those 
who in recent years have reverted to Leibniz agree in discarding— 
namely, the windowless character of the monads. Few men have 
thrown so much eagerness and zest into philosophical discussion ; 
his enthusiasm for it was unbounded, and his numerous friends are 
conscious of how much they owe to his inspiring example. “| 
scarcely like to think what we shall do without him,”’ writes Professor 
Alexander in Nature of July 18. 

We would extend a cordial welcome to the new series just com- 
menced of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie (Berlin, Hey- 
manns Verlag, Subscription Price Yearly, RM. 16), under the editor. 
ship of Professor Arthur Stein, whose father, Ludwig Stein, founded 
the original periodical bearing this name in 1888. In 1895 the Archiv 
was amalgamated with the Philosophischen Monatsheften, and, 
under the general title of Archiv fiir Philosophie, was issued in two 
sections (Abteilungen), the one entitled Archiv fiir systematische 
Philosophie and the other Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. In 
the course of time, the former section tended to swallow up the latter, 
as indeed Dilthey had foreseen, and for some years the latter has 
ceased to appear. At length, however, Professor Arthur Stein has 
been induced to revive his father’s venture, and two excellent num- 
bers, attractively produced, of what is called the fortieth volume lie 
before us. The first of these opens with an extremely able and 
stimulating article on ‘‘ Geschichte und System der Philosophie ” 
by Professor Heinrich Rickert, who recalls an article on the same 
theme by Zeller, with which the Zeitschrift started in 1888. Professor 
Rickert shows convincingly how essential and necessary a study of 
the history of philosophic thought and of philosophic personalities is 
for any fruitful speculative research at the present time. Dr Helmet 
Kuhn writes an enticing essay on “‘ Hegels Aisthetik als System des 
Klassizismus,” in which he gives a concise and condensed account of 
the views he has worked out in detail in a forthcoming book on 
classical German Atsthetics as consummated by Hegel. In the 
second number there is a short but suggestive paper by Dr Poul 
Helms, of Copenhagen, on “‘ Plotins Lehre vom Denken.” Concepts 
are not, he contends, for Plotinus what the categories were for Kant, 
empty forms ; on the contrary, they are ideas, or thought-contents, 
of vods, which in their totality represent an intelligible world. Pro- 
fessor Lossky, some of whose works are well known in England, 
contributes an interesting study of Leibniz’s monadism, in which he 
argues that the fundamental principles of the Monadology drive 
Leibniz to a doctrine of reincarnation, and that, in point of fact, 
such a doctrine is really to be found in the writings of Leibniz, par- 
ticularly in the Théodicée. Dr Gustav Miiller’s article on the American 
“* Charles Peirce (1840-1914) ” is a well-written account of the work 
of a thinker who is less known on this side of the Atlantic than he 
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ought to be. Peirce, it is pointed out, was the father of scientific 
philosophy in the United States. His essays contain in germ the 
ystem of objective idealism, as developed by Josiah Royce, the 
pragmatist method of William James, and the mathematical logic of 
the new realism.” A noteworthy and most useful feature of each 
number deserves mention—namely, the full and extensive Jahres- 
lerichte of literature bearing on the history of philosophy in various 
countries (Germany, France, England, Italy, Russia, Poland and 
America), each one of which is written by a scholar of the nationality 
inquestion. These Surveys are more complete in their way than any 
which have been hitherto attempted. 

Two valuable and important series of Gifford Lectures have just 
been published. The one, by Baron von Hiigel, is reviewed in our 
present issue, the other, by Professor G. F. Stout, will be reviewed 
ina subsequent issue. Meanwhile, it is permissible to say something 
here about the latter, which has been for a long while eagerly awaited. 
Professor Stout’s work is entitled Mind and Matter (Cambridge 
University Press, 1981, 12s. 6d. net), and is divided into four books. 
In the first place, the author discusses what he describes as the 
animism of common sense, by which he means the tendency to find 
Mind in Nature generally, and not merely in the form of individual 
minds connected with particular bodies, such as those of men and 
animals. He examines in turn three different aspects of this tendency 
to find in Nature a correlate of our own mental life—the causal, the 
teleological and the zsthetic—and he concludes that in each case 
there is a strong primd facie presumption in favour of animism, which 
can only be upset by independent reasons for regarding it as illusory, 
reasons which physical science, by its very nature and function, is 
unable to supply. Book II. is devoted to a consideration of the 
psycho-physical problem. Both parallelism and interactionism, 
viewed merely from the scientific point of view, are, it is contended, 
indefensible. If, however, the start be made from the unity of the 
embodied self as primarily known in self-consciousness, then the 
action of the mind is not action of the mind alone, but action of mind 
and body in one. And, taking parallelism, then, to mean concomit- 
ance grounded in communion, there are strong reasons for accepting 
it, In the remainder of this Book, a threefold argument is developed, 
which will, I imagine, seem to most of his readers, as it does to 
Professor Stout himself, conclusive as against/metaphysical material- 
ism. (a) The supposed production of mind by purely material factors 
is foreign to, and discrepant with, the whole order of Nature in the 
material world. Mind is pictured as bursting into being like a shot 
out of a pistol in which, however, there was previously no shot. 
(b) Production of mind by mere matter would imply a causal relation 
having no analogue in the physical world, because change in that 
world invariably involves the continuance of the producing factor 
in the product. (c) Apart from mental agency, the teleological order 
of Nature is inexplicable, and there can be no mental agency if the 
materialistic theory be true. The last half of the volume is concerned 
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with the subject-object relation. In Book III. an examination js 
undertaken of the typical historical theories of the way in which we 
come to know physical existents; and some very pertinent and 
effective criticism is brought to bear upon these. Then, in the con- 
cluding chapter of Book III. and in Book IV., Professor Stout 
expounds his own view. He maintains, in the first place, that sensa 
have an existence of their own distinguishable from that of the 
physical objects perceived by the senses; that they are immediately 
experienced in a way in which physical objects are not ; in regard 
to them, apparently, the distinction between the phenomenal and 
the real does not arise (p. 268); at the same time, they are not 
mental, or, at any rate, merely mental, but material. In the second 
place, what we actually experience is so connected in inseparable 
unity with what we do not that we cannot be cognisant of what we 
actually experience without, ipso facto, being likewise cognisant of 
relative existence beyond it. And, in this context, a suggestive 
analogy is drawn between immediate knowledge of the past in memory 
and immediate knowledge of physical objects. In both the immediacy 
of actual experience at the moment is transcended, and what is not 
actually experienced is through actual experience immediately known. 
In the third place, there is no reason for supposing that in physical 
process, as it is in itself, secondary qualities play no essential part. 
On the contrary, there are reasons for supposing that the colours, 
sounds, etc., which we immediately experience are continuous with 
colours, sounds, etc., as characterising physical nature. In the 
fourth place, the process of perceiving is not merely cognitive; it 
involves continual interaction between the environment and the 
embodied self. Great stress is laid upon the factor of activity as the 
principle of unity in conscious experience and as a condition of the 
awareness of self and not-self. But the contention is that such activity 
is from the outset bodily as well as mental. Finally, the inseparable 
intermingling of continuity and discontinuity between experiencing 
individuals and other parts of Nature, together with the consideration 
that Mind must be fundamental in the universe of being and not 
derivative from anything that is not mind, raises the question as to 
how the supreme Mind is to be conceived. That great question 
Professor Stout reserves for a further work, which all readers of the 
present volume will be anxious to possess. It may be mentioned that 
an interesting article by Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé on “‘ Professor 
Stout’s Theory of Possibilities, Truth and Error,’’ appears in the 
July number of Mind. 

Many of those who have wrestled with Cook Wilson’s posthumous 
volumes will feel indebted to Dr Richard Robinson for his book, The 
Province of Logic. An Interpretation of certain parts of Cook Wilson’s 
“* Statement and Inference’’ (London, G. Routledge & Sons, 1931, 
10s. 6d. net). Dr Robinson has made a valiant attempt to clear up 
points of difficulty and obscurity in Cook Wilson’s view of knowledge 
and of thinking in general, and has accomplished the task with no 
small amount of success. For example, he indicates the significance 
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of Cook Wilson’s doctrine that knowledge is something ultimate, 
and therefore indefinable, by bringing into prominence two main 
aspects of the error into which, according to Cook Wilson, the 
opposite view leads. On the one hand, it tends to induce the belief 
that knowledge is some form of doing or making, analogous to 
practical activity in the physical world, whereas the essential 
difference between knowledge and practice is that, while to act on a 
thing is to alter it, to know it leaves it unaltered. On the other hand, 
the view in question tends to countenance some form of the repre- 
sntative theory. Knowledge is treated as an affair of ideas. But it 
is, in truth, neither having ideas of objects nor apprehending ideas. 
It is the apprehension of objects. So, too, the author states con- 
cisely and well Cook Wilson’s ground for holding the Kantian 
problem as to why a necessity of thought should be likewise a 
necessity of things to be an unreal problem. It is so because what is 
called a necessity of our thought is, in truth, our knowledge of a 
necessity. The necessity is something that we apprehend in reality. 

Two translations (both included in the ‘‘ Library of Philosophy,” 
edited by Professor Muirhead) of important German works, call for 
notice. The one is an English rendering by Professor W. R. Boyce 
Gibson of Professor Edmund Husserl’s great treatise Ideen zu einer 
reinen Phénomenologie, under the somewhat misleading title, Ideas : 
General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology (London, G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1981, 16s. net). The translator had, indeed, a formidable 
task; but he has performed it in a very careful and scholarly manner, 
and it is to be hoped that, as a result of his labours, the leading con- 
ceptions of a mode of thought, now so influential in Germany, will 
become better known than they are at present to students of 
philosophy in this country. Of the value and interest of the mode of 
thought in question there can be no doubt. Professor Husserl has 
written a special preface to the English edition which certainly 
enhances its worth. He points out that phenomenological idealism 
does not deny the actual existence of the real world and primarily 
of Nature ; its sole function is to make clear the precise sense in which 
everyone accepts that world, and rightly, as veritably existing. The 
result of the phenomenological inquiry into the manner of existence of 
the real world, or of a conceivable real world generally, is that only 
transcendental subjectivity has that mode of being which can be called 
absolute, that it alone is non-relative (i.e., relative only to itself), while 
the real world certainly exists, but, so far as essence is concerned, it 
can have meaning only as an “ intentional ” meaning product (using 
“intentional” in Brentano’s sense) of transcendental subjectivity. 
One sees, in short, how greatly Husserl has been influenced, in his 
later speculation, by Neo-Kantian conceptions. The other translation 
alluded to is a second edition of Principal J. B. Baillie’s rendering of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1931, 
25s. net). Dr. Baillie’s original translation appeared in 1910 in two 
substantial volumes. It has now been found possible, by using 
thinner paper, to produce the work in one volume of 814 pages. The 
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translation has been thoroughly revised, and in many respects, I think 
considerably improved. The Translator’s Introduction, too, has been 
rewritten ; and, in its present form, provides an excellent way of 
approach, than which, indeed, it would be difficult to find a better 
to Hegel’s system generally. Dr Baillie urges, with justice, that as 
a supreme expression of the idealistic outlook on the universe, the 
Phenomenology has more than a disciplinary interest to students of 
philosophy. At the present time, he points out, it will be helpful in 
considering the philosophical problems which modern science, recent 
developments in ethics and religion, and the expansion of historical 
knowledge have forced to the front. How necessary the consideration 
of fundamental principles has become is evidenced by the fact that 
we find to-day “ fanciful spiritism masquerading as philosophy and 
capable scientists propounding primitive metaphysics.” 

With reference to earlier systems, attention should be drawn to 
the publication of the original draft of Locke’s Essay, which Dr 
Benjamin Rand has carefully edited and given to the world under the 
title which the draft bears, An Essay concerning the Understanding, 
Knowledge, Opinion, and Assent (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. London: Milford, 1931, 15s. net). It has been reproduced 
in this volume from a photostat copy with strict adherence to the 
text, except that the spelling, capitals and punctuation have been 
modernised. The entire draft was apparently fully written in the 
year 1671, when Locke was thirty-nine years of age, whereas the first 
edition of the Essay was not issued from the press until 1690. It will 
now be possible by a comparison of the two to trace the development 
of Locke’s thought during that long interval. Indeed, by providing 
the work with corresponding textual references to the first edition, 
as also by his interesting and scholarly Introduction of some fifty 
pages, Dr Rand has himself initiated such a study. One particularly 
noteworthy feature is that after the treatment of simple ideas in 
what corresponds to the earlier chapters of Book II, Locke, in this 
draft, at once proceeds to inquire as to the kind of knowledge we have 
of these, an inquiry which was ultimately reserved for the fourth 
book of the Essay. Dr G. A. Johnston, the author of a work on 
Berkeley’s philosophy which has received merited recognition, has 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, Berkeley’s Commonplace Book 
(London: Faber & Faber, 1930, 7s. 6d. net), and it should prove to 
be of great service to philosophical students. It is certainly curious 
that a document of so much importance for gaining an insight into 
Berkeley’s speculation has hitherto never been correctly published 
in England, although it has been adequately edited in German, 
French and Italian editions. Fraser, to whom the discovery of the 
text is due, was the first to publish it in the volume of Life and 
Letters of Berkeley, in 1871, and it was reprinted, with a few minor 
corrections, in the first volume of Fraser’s 1901 edition of the works. 
But Fraser’s text is for three reasons unsatisfactory. A considerable 
amount of matter in the manuscript was deliberately omitted ; 
many errors of transcription crept in; and, owing probably to the 
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fact that two notebooks had been accidentally bound tegether 
wrongly, the later before the earlier, the order in which the entries 
were printed is not the order in which they were written. I have 
only space here to record the appearance of Dr R. W. Church’s 
thoughtful and suggestive book, A Study in the Philosophy of Male- 
branche (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1931, 10s. 6d. net). A detailed 
notice of it will appear in a subsequent issue. 

In the two last numbers of Mind, there are several articles of 
which one would like to speak. Dr Ralph E. Stedman’s two papers, 
entitled ‘‘ An Examination of Bosanquet’s Doctrine of Self-Trans- 
cendence ”’ (April and July) contain much acute and relevant criticism. 
He concentrates attention upon the view of contradiction implied 
in Bosanquet’s theory and upon the view of identity underlying it. 
Professor H. J. Paton, writing on ‘“‘ The Key to Kant’s Deduction of 
the Categories ”’ (July) tries to show that those Kantian commentators 
are mistaken who take Kant to mean that the forms of judgment are 
the forms of analytic judgments only. On the contrary, he conceives 
Kant’s meaning to be that analytical and synthetic judgments are 
identical in respect of their form. Otherwise the metaphysical 
deduction of the categories would lose all plausibility. Mr P. Leon 
contributes an interesting essay on ‘‘ The Work of Art and the 
Esthetic Object ” (July), in which he argues that while the artist 
does, of course, make the work of art, he does not make the beauty 
or the esthetic object. That he discovers, just as the scientist 
discovers the truth. In the July number there is a valuable review 
of Professor A. E. Taylor’s Gifford Lectures by Dr C. D. Broad. 

The July number of Philosophy, the Journal of the British Insti- 
tute of Philosophical Studies, contains more articles than one that 
should give rise to reflection. Professor C. Lloyd Morgan discusses 
Whitehead’s Philosophy, as set forth in Process and Reality, from the 
point of view of comparative psychology. Professor G. C. Field asks 
the question, ‘‘ Is Moral Progress a Reality ?”’ He thinks that in 
modern times the principle formulated by Kant, in his second maxim, 
“treat human beings as ends, never merely as means,” has attained 
amuch clearer recognition, and a greater influence on our accepted 
ideas of right conduct. And Mr R. Leet Patterson, who writes on 
“McTaggart’s Philosophy of Religion,” presses the important issue 
whether the theistic hypothesis, if not quite incompatible, is not, at 
any rate, difficult to reconcile, with the unique value which McTaggart 
attributed to human love. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 
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REVIEWS 


The Reality of God, and Religion and Agnosticism. Being the Literary 
Remains of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. Edited by Edmund G, 
Gardner, F.B.A.—London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1981.—Pp, xi, 
264.—15s. net. 


TxE unfinished work on The Reality of God will be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to the philosophy of religion. Even in its incom- 
plete form, on which the editor rightly dwells in the Preface, and 
perhaps in a certain respect all the more because of this, as the grand 
outline of a partly hewn statue, it gives an extraordinarily vivid im- 
pression of the force, the fire, the ever-enlarging liberality, the peculiar 
originality of the author, his combination of prophetic fervour and 
robust common sense. That these fragments, with their trenchant 
vigour, philosophic humour and wealth of metaphor, drawn from 
literature, nature, and life, should be the last efforts of von Hiigel’s 
powerful mind, material for the Gifford Lectures he had been invited, 
in 1922, to give at Edinburgh (1924-1926), makes them the more 
remarkable, whilst lending to them a pathetic interest. The second 
Part (begun in 1912 and laid aside in 1915) written, as the editor 
observes, when the author was still at the height of his powers, is a 
study of Alfred Comyn Lyall, the thinker in whom he had discerned 
the conflict of the two spirits of religion and agnosticism most 
impressively revealed. The Catholic philosopher here attempts to 
analyse one of the finest minds of his age, the most exquisite expression 
of something, in the soul of later nineteenth-century England, which 
has passed away, which had already become rare when Lyall died in 
1911. Lyall evidently exercised upon von Hiigel that irresistible 
attraction which was felt even by men with a very different outlook 
from his own. Whether, in spite of the Baron’s loving preoccupation 
with his subject, he perfectly understood Lyall’s searching intellectual 
and poetic spirit, or whether something of this did not inevitably 
escape one who lived in a world of ultimate certainties, however wide 
his sympathies and deep his admiration, may possibly be questioned. 

The book on The Reality of God was not intended to be a demon- 
stration of the divine existence, ‘“‘ but to show those who believe in 
Him, or long to do so, how striking is the affinity between “ the 
habits of mind which man is always in the long run obliged to culti- 
vate, and our belief in God.” These habits of mind von Hiigel 
170 
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describes in a massive argument for the inevitability of ‘‘ realism,” 

meaning by this that we are over against realities in every relation 

of experience, in life, in nature, in history. Subjectivity in every 

fam must be rejected, since the meaning of experience, thought, 

subjectivity itself, is gone, without admission of an independent 

being, something which could never be brought forth, by and from 

the subject. Hence the rejection of the whole German transcendental 

movement, from Kant to Hegel, as infected by subjectivity, in von 
Hiigel’s sense of the term. The one broad principle on which he 
insists as all-important for the approach to religion, is possession of 
the mind that rejoices in realities other than ourselves. It is not 
any special form of realism to which he subscribes. The reality may 
not be like our idea of it. But he would exorcise in all its forms the 
notion of finite beings as imprisoned within a world shut off from 
the truly real. Now, “‘the certitudes of religion spring up in our 
minds together with and on occasion of our certitude of external 
objects.”” The one thing needful is to be conscious of the infinitely rich 
and varied reality which is there in nature, history, spiritual existence, 
for us to search after, to know by loving it. The theory that it is 
man’s mind which has created that which we find precious in existence, 
isabhorrent to him. Perhaps he does less than justice to epistemo- 
logical idealism when he assumes that any theory of creative mind 
must necessarily be subjective and individualistic. Yet his argument 
for the reality of the qualities, universal in many individuals, and his 
distinction between the nature of these and of concepts which are 
only instruments of knowledge, is rendered forcible by the variety of 
illustration drawn from the plant and animal life in which he so much 
delighted, always with a delight as in things discovered and new to 
the explorer’s mind. These things are both the properties that are 
common and the individualities that are unique. In the chapter on 
“Intimations in Nature,” he brings out with singular persuasiveness 
the inadequacy of natural selection alone, or ‘‘ mechanical elimination,” 
to account for the existence of qualities of worth and beauty. 

The salient principles of von Hiigel’s philosophy of religion 
dwelt upon in these fragments are probably more or less familiar to 
students of his thought. Fundamental for him is the rejection of all 
Pantheism or the doctrine of an Immanent God. This is the “ crown- 
ing lie of lies,”’ since it does not admit the reality of evil. Yet he con- 
ceives that in certain respects the natural world and our knowledge 
of it are nearer to the central characteristics of religion than the 
ethical world and our apprehension of it. In this position his view 
of the nature of religion, the status of ethics and the problem of evil 
are all involved. ‘It is the external world and our apprehension of 
it which furnish the religious sense with certain uniquely valuable 
supports.” In the hunger for reality, finding something to rest upon, 
in external nature, he discerns, in embryonic form, the religious 
emotion of adoration. This might seem a paradoxical position for a 
thinker, so insistent upon the “ apparent blind cruelties of nature.” 
Moreover, he points out that whilst the external world brings evidence 
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of “intelligence, of a mind of immense knowledge, and efficiency 
and also satisfies our esthetic sense, we do not thus find there the 
moral value.” But the development of the ethical sense he thinks 
to be subsequent to that of the religious in the child, and he points 
to the successive stages in Greek philosophy, as suggesting the non- 
primitive character of the moral sense. The latter at least seems g 
highly dubious inference, since the reasons why philosophy was slow 
to direct its attention to ethics appear to have been unconnected 
with the actual history of the moral consciousness. And Aéschylean 
tragedy earlier reveals, in the treatment of the old legends, how deeply 
the Greek mind had brooded over the problem of the ethical ought. 
Von Hiigel’s position in regard to ethics is, then, that what ought to 
be is not derivable from what is. Nor can we with Kant argue to 
the nature of reality from the existence in man’s consciousness of the 
ought. Nevertheless, though ethics is thus less original than religion, 
he is, of course, very far from the neo-Hegelian position that the oppo- 
sition of good and evil is transcended in the Absolute. The ethical 
sense is sui generis, it wakes up in us spontaneously, though requiring 
society as its condition. The doctrine of the conservation or increase 
of values is not to be applied to religion. The mystical principle 
in religion cannot recognise any reasons or wherefores. “It flies 
straight to its goal.” The moral argument for the existence of God, 
recently restated with so much force by Professor Taylor, would 
from this standpoint be irrelevant. Still, von Hiigel makes clear, 
especially in his attitude to the problem of evil, his deep sense of 
ethical reality. . In the first place, he recognises that he “‘ can find no 
direct and adequate answer to the existence of evil.” Secondly, he 
rejects in toto, “‘ the very plausible, and yet intolerably imprisoning 
conception of evil as essentially necessary to good.” Thus, the 
attractively obvious explanation of the evil of the perverse will, as 
inseparable from the condition of human freedom, is excluded. In 
his idea of the divine liberty, of which “ our poor liberty of choice 
is but a dim reflection,” attributable to the Being who cannot be 
other than good, it is more difficult to follow him, and there appears 
to be a distant approach (which he would wholly deprecate), to 
Spinozism. Here comes in the doctrine of the non-temporal, non- 
successive, form of the character and action of God. The notion of 
the totum simul, von Hiigel, following St Augustine, discussed more 
fully in his Eternal Life. It may be argued that this conception 
is impossible, except as a negation of successiveness, a simultaneity 
which cannot be thought except by a consciousness aware of the 
successive. And whilst it seems true that in some of his “‘ deepest 
moments. man is less and less conscious of the lapse of time,” these 
moments are contemplative; and, if we take them as a clue to the 
essential form of real experience, we ignore the truth that ethics is 
bound up with the irreversibility of the temporal order, and the 
implication to the unreality of ethics would, therefore, not in the end 
be avoided. 

The last chapter of the Gifford Lectures contains a strong 
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reaffirmation of von Hiigel’s belief in Institutionalism. This seems 
tohave been a necessity of his whole intellectual and emotional nature. 
For man the spiritual must have the sensible manifestation. Mind 
and body, the spiritual and its physical symbol, have been divinely 
interrelated. He denies even to the attitude of Jesus a purely 
giritual spirituality. Also there is a social need in religion which 
the Institution meets. His view seems to be the direct opposite of that 
expressed by Professor Whitehead—“ Religion is what the individual 
does with his solitariness.” His unqualified defence of Institu- 
tionalism leads to strange paradoxes. The emergence of the Pharisee, 
the Jesuit, the Spanish Inquisition, etc., are explained by the prin- 
ciple that “‘ the deepest trend of all that leads upwards in man—takes 
one after another the most terribly dangerous positions and enthu- 
siasms.”” Dean Inge’s interpretation of such phenomena as denials, 
rather than natural growths, of religion, seems nearer the truth. 
Turning to the second uncompleted work, it is in accordance with 
the concreteness of von Hiigel’s method, his human interest, that his 
study of Religion and Agnosticism should take the form of reflections 
upon the attitude of a friend, a mind of great distinction, in whom he 
found the relations of the religious and the agnostic spirit most 
finely balanced. That there was a perhaps unparalleled union in 
Lyall’s mind and work of the critical and poetic-mystical elements 
will, no doubt, be agreed. Von Hiigel hesitates to make use of 
material gathered in intimate discussions to strengthen his argument 
against the tenability of the agnostic position, but the verdict of those 
who knew Sir Alfred Lyall will probably be that these reflections 
contain a noble testimony and tribute to his memory. On the other 
hand, they should be read as an uncompleted impression, and also as 
proceeding from one who, with all his remarkable breadth of view, 
spoke from the directly contrary position of unclouded conviction, 
and as member of a Church to which, as he admits, Lyall had a certain 
antipathy. To the present reviewer it seems that there is an over- 
emphasis on the influence of Hume and Lyall’s “ docility ” in relation 
to that great philosophic sceptic, and to Herbert Spencer. References 
to Hume in his philosophic utterances were, I think, rare, at least in 
later life, though he certainly had a great admiration for the “ Dia- 
logues on Natural Religion.” And his interest in speculative writings 
appears to have been very wide. It is difficult to believe that his 
whole philosophic position resulted from the ineffaceable impression 
made by a youthful reading of Hume. The secret of Lyall’s intel- 
lectual and religious outlook seems to have lain in a sensitiveness to 
truth, which in its quality and degree is rarer to-day than it was 
thirty or forty years ago. His “‘ agnosticism ” was neither the hard, 
uncompromising, agnosticism of Leslie Stephen or Herbert Spencer, 
nor the veiled form found in some seemingly orthodox positions in 
which the line between belief and unbelief is blurred, and symbols 
may remain, though their meaning is changed. If von Higel’s 
estimate does not seem completely adequate, the defect might have 
been in some respects corrected, had we possessed the unwritten part 
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of the study. Some idea of what it would have contained may 
possibly be gathered from an illuminating passage concerning Lyall 
in The Reality of God (Chapter V.). Here he refers to their last 
conversation, in which they were in entire agreement in regard to 
the argument against mere subjectivity, namely the inconceivability 
even of our awareness of subjective limitations, if we were indeed 
wholly shut off from all contact with reality. Von Hiigel proceeds 
eloquently to enforce the position that without some dim knowledge 
of ultimate things we could have no notion of them, and argues 
hence to unhesitating affirmation of the one cause. But here we may 
ask whether Lyall could have followed the argument thus far on 
this line. For the problem is at this point whether the face of reality 
bears on it the divine image and superscription. That Lyall recog. 
nised the existence of the mystic intuition is beyond all doubt. “| 
suppose mysticism,” he once wrote, “* has been in all ages the ultimate 
refuge of the religious mind, confronted by insoluble mysteries,” 
Also he emphasised the necessity of religion for the moral conscious- 
ness of the majority of mankind, and expressed himself as convinced 
that without it mankind would fall to a lower moral level. Where I 
think von Hiigel misses the essential in Lyall’s point of view is in the 
sharp opposition of two spirits as conflicting in his outlook, the one 
better and nobler in which the agnostic attitude is overcome, or put 
aside, the other weaker and negative, in which agnosticism prevails— 
referred to (in connection with the influence of his Indian experiences) 
as “a stunting and deformation.” For what was essential in Sir 
Alfred Lyall was that his consciousness of reality for mystic intuition 
was a consciousness of something which cannot be known, though we 
may have the experience which Troeltsch speaks of as ‘* Ahnen und 
Fihlen,” in regard to it. The questioning spirit opposed to every 
kind of dogmatism was inseparable from the consciousness of what 
is now termed (after Otto) the numinous. Von Hiigel agreed with 
Lyall that we must be agnostics in regard to the why of evil, its 
apparent inconsistency with the existence of any Providence. The 
wider agnosticism which he attributes to Lyall is that of Hamilton, 
going back to Kant, the sense of the inescapable limitations of our 
knowledge, for ever shutting us off from reality, and this for von 
Hiigel is overwhelmingly refuted by the experience of life. We are 
haunted by the question whether he does not interpret the “ agnos- 
ticism ” too negatively, and the “ religion” too positively. The 
amazing suggestion that Lyall’s verses, the incomparable expression 
of the poetry of his inner being, might have been of higher rank as 
poetry had they breathed the faith of a Browning indicates some lack 
of comprehension. 

One of the chief issues which arises in von Hiigel’s estimate of the 
Asiatic Studies, for which he had a profound admiration, concerns 
Lyall’s conception of the East as the great seed-plot of religions, a 
position which Von Hiigel is inclined to question. His view that 
perhaps Judaism, and certainly Christianity, ‘‘ was only brought to 
the fullest articulation and application of its own specific genius by 
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non-Asiatic races,” this genius being manifested in the history of 
the Western Church, touches a problem too vast to be discussed here. 
Undoubtedly Lyall was profoundly impressed by the spiritual genius 
of Asia, and the fecundity of India in religious ideas. The one subject 
in which the Hindu mind is eternally interested, he would observe, is 
religion, though that he fully realised that a change was beginning 
in this respect as the result of education divorced from religion, and 
the gathering flood of Western ideas, and looked forward with some 
disquiet to its unpredictable effects, is evident in the ‘“* Letters from 
Vamadeo Shastri” (Asiatic Studies). The creativity of Asia in the 
sphere of religion cannot surely be denied, but in von Hiigel’s view 
Lyall’s great Indian experience led him to take Indian developments 
too readily, as typical of the origin and history of religions. Especi- 
ally did he regret the tendency he believed himself to find in Lyall, 
to explain not only Indian belief, but religion generally on Euheme- 
ristic lines. That Lyall had actually known the deification of famous 
men taking place in India, in his own day, certainly convinced him 
that this was one source of the ascription of divinity, but he frequently 
indicates in his Asiatic Studies that he does not regard it as the sole 
explanation. To a mind such as his, the fundamental problem would 
be the origin of the notion itself of deity. “‘ On some rare unforgettable 
occasions,” as von Hiigel testifies, “‘he would utter his deepest 
apprehensions positively, and then with a splendid nobility and 
power.” As regards India, in the Vamadeo Shastri letters (as von 
Hiigel notices), it is Pantheism, not Euhemerism, which the imaginary 
Brahman to whom Lyall gives a voice declares to be everywhere 
the background of Indian religious thought. And in the Introduction 
to Asiatic Studies (1899 edition) the adoption of any one speculative 
generalisation about the origins of religion is deprecated. It has 
seemed necessary to indicate some degree of dissent from the inter- 
pretation of Sir Alfred Lyall in this work in justice to his memory, 
but the greatness of mind shown by Baron von Hiigel in his tribute 
is unquestionable. As a study in religious and agnostic tendencies 
the fragment is also of high interest and value. Moreover, the contrast 
between the two types of thought here presented is symbolic of move- 
ments in the higher ranges of experience, particularly characteristic 
of the transition between the last and the present century. Von 
Hiigel had his ideal certainties which no experience of nature or history 
could really affect. Lyall’s mind was endlessly open to the impressions 
of actuality, and he could not blink their significance for the problem 
of the ultimate. 

In the arrangement and selection of the material for the Gifford 
Lectures subject, the editor’s task must have presented unusual 
difficulties. As it came into his hands “‘ it was for the most part in a 
formless and tentative condition.” A great debt is owing to Dr 
Edmund Gardner by those who appreciate the gain of this fine 
expression of the last thoughts which von Hiigel intended to give 
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The Revelation of Deity. By J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in 
Philosophy in the University of Liverpool.—London : George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd.—Pp. 223.—8s. 6d. net. 


THE general philosophical presuppositions which are made the basis 
of the present volume were fully discussed by Dr Turner in his two 
previous books, Personality and Reality and The Nature of Deity ; 
they are not reconsidered here, but are summed up in the statement: 
“* Deity is a supremely real Being possessing personal attributes of 
the highest order which, however, do not imply the exclusion of attri- 
butes which the mind cannot comprehend and which may be described 
as ‘numinous.’” He is careful to distinguish his position from that 
of thinkers who, like Professor Barth and Professor Otto, seem to 
suggest that the Divine Transcendence implies ““ incomprehensibility 
essentially and primarily,” and that the attributes of Deity which fall 
within human comprehension are ‘necessarily secondary.” His 
criticism of such a conception is based on the grounds that it makes 
God synonymous with the ‘mysterious and unknowable” and 
disallows the possibility of conscious communion, thus militating 
against his firm conviction that divine revelation is “ essentially a 
matter of responsive comprehension.” 

In this volume Dr Turner presents a definitely philosophical and 
not a theological approach to the study of Revelation, and he frankly 
recognises that the task imposes upon him the free and very frequent 
use of analogy: indeed, it may be said that the success of his argu- 
ment depends neither on proof nor demonstration but on the cogency 
of analogical reasoning. That the method is open to criticism does 
not, of course, escape his notice, but he urges that in spite of its 
limitations, ‘‘ analogy forms one of the most powerful weapons of the 
human mind.” It must be admitted that the weapon is used by him 
often with telling effect, though occasionally it might be doubted 
whether he hits the point he is making quite as happily as could be 
desired. For instance, when he compares the relation between 
Deity and the physical universe to that of a “ great artist who also 
produces the most adequate and exquisite material wherewith to 
operate—the purest gold for his metalwork or even the most beautiful 
type for the printing of his poems.” Surely, the relation of the poet 
to the type for the printing of his poems is very different from that of 
the artist, say of the sculptor, to his material. Are not words the 
medium of the poet’s expression, and is not his genius shown in the 
choice he makes of them? Further is he not really independent of 
type—as long as memory endures? The artist can hardly dispense 
with his material. But this is merely by the way. 

The headings of the principal chapters will help to prepare the 
reader to appreciate the lines along which Dr Turner has developed 
his main thesis. They are: the Revelation of Creative Will: Art, 
Mechanism and Creation: Degrees of Revelation: Universal Ideals 
and Deity: Divine Revelation and Selfhood : the Supreme Revela- 
tion of Deity. The earlier chapters are primarily devoted to the 
working out of the implications of the idea of personality as creative 
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Will; will being regarded as the principal mode of self-manifestation. 
The recognition of this conception of personality is important, if a 
just appreciation of the general argument of the book is to be arrived 
at, for it postulates that the growth and development of personality 
are determined by the degree in which the will acts with increasing 
independence of its environment, and imprints itself with greater 
distinctness on its environment. Thus the child’s obstinacy is not 
to be regarded as evidence of a strong will, but merely of strong 
desires and emotions which are characteristic of the lower reaches 
rather than the higher reaches of its being. In the child the will and 
ipso facto the personality are potential rather than actual. For the 
willis creative. At the lowest levels of culture the activity of the will 
is exhibited in the creation of mechanisms, and these increase in 
complexity and tend to become automata as the will grows in power 
and efficiency. Dr Turner points out that the strongest personalities, 
men of the calibre of Napoleon and Lenin, have endeavoured to create 
not merely mechanical but social automata, and by means of these to 
dominate their environment in ever widening circles. The primary 
characteristic of the will is, then, this “* all-dominating ” quality, and 
the transcendence of personality is to be found in the sovereign 
control of the mind over the physical and material. But, throughout 
the essay, it is maintained that mechanism and art alike, while they 
partly reveal yet no less conceal the personality of their creator ; 
for personality can only be revealed in social intercourse and to a 
few intimate friends. Full revelation is possible only between 
persons who are also equals. 

The main interest and the value of the book centre round the 
problem of the ethical nature of reality, and Dr Turner devotes the 
latter half of his volume to the discussion of the arguments which 
support it. He is convinced that a careful scrutiny of the evolu- 
tionary process, both as it is exhibited in science and in history, 
reveal beyond a doubt the ethical character of the universe. He 
uses the term ethical, be it noted, not with the narrow connotation 
which is so frequently given to the term in general conversation, but 
as expressive of the ‘‘ excellence” which ought to be the hall-mark of 
every activity ; that of the artistic genius, the man of science or the 
goodman. There is, in his view, a stern necessity of logic governing 
the world of morals as of science and of art. The scientist and the 
artist are aware of it when they recognise the inner impulse which 
presses them on to the fulfilment of their tasks. It is, he might have 
said, what St Paul experienced when he exclaimed, ‘‘ woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel.” For “ goodness,” and on this point Dr 
Turner is emphatic, is not a mere static ideal but a force of high 
potentiality, not ‘‘ a pale phantom but a shattering power.” Here, 
as in the realm of knowledge, control can only be gained by humble 
obedience, but, and this is the distinguishing mark of the ethical life, 
to endeavour to realise the moral ideal is to discover that even for 
the best of men it is unattainable, the past error remains a present 
fact; it can never be redeemed. ‘‘ The fact is that at every level of 
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experience alike man is faced by the irreversibility of causation. He 
can never actually evade the consequences of his shortcomings ; the 
resultant compensation can under the most favourable circum. 
stances never be other than partial (and Dr Turner believes that it js 
inherent in the heart of man to seek to make compensation) ; there 
always persists some residuum that is quite ineradicable.” Now, if 
the universe is impersonal and is impervious to the good, then the 
writer urges there is no way out of the dilemma. Man’s inherent 
yearning to make good the evil done, his altruistic service, the 
suffering endured in the safeguarding of his ideals are all futile and so 
much wasted energy. But granted that it is personal, then the desire 
to compensate which is the unavailing passion of the good man is 
achieved in Deity. In Him, he concludes, there must be a complete 
and final reintegration of the good and an equally adequate compensa- 
tion for evil achieved in the sphere of conduct and in the exercise of 
will. It is with this background that he introduces the problem of 
the Incarnation. 

The student of theology will recognise in another garb the old 
problem of the two natures in Christ. The question becomes; 
** Can human and divine cohere in one subject, or is a logical contra- 
diction involved?” The answer must depend on the connotation given 
to the term personal. Is it such that it can rightfully be predicated 
only of Deity, or is it, though in a less degree, to be predicated of man 
also? If, as the writer maintains throughout his essay, it is never 
realised in its fulness in man, but remains always to some degree 
potential rather than actual, then God alone is fully and completely 
personal and the problem takes another form. Is the limitation of 
the divine which must take place if the Incarnation is to be consum- 
mated a conceivable hypothesis ? The two aspects of the problem 
are kept constantly and steadily in view; clearly what is needed in 
an Incarnation is a “‘ personality simultaneously human and divine; 
human in order to be adequately comprehended and responded to by 
man himself: divine in order to be sufficiently complete.’ Clearly, 
what is not needed is that those attributes of Deity which may be 
described as “‘numinous,”’ or “essentially transcendent,” should be 
wholly revealed to man. It is necessary only to postulate that the 
revelation should be exhaustive in relation to the human spirit, the 
self-revelation of God so far as man can apprehend Him. It implies 
no weakness in God, for, as Dr Turner reminds us, “‘ it requires greater 
ability to reveal truths to lesser minds than minds of equal ability.” 
So the Incarnation, on this view, becomes a sign not of the weakness 
of the divine nature, but of its infinite strength. Just as it was 
maintained that the impulse to self-revelation between man and man 
in social intercourse is the highest human experience, so now it is 
maintained that this impulse is but the adumbration of the longing 
of Deity to reveal Himself to man, and the Incarnation becomes— 
to quote the author’s words—‘“ not only conceivable, and not only 
possible, but becomes also actual.” 

In the final chapter Dr Turner discusses the consequences for a 
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theory of ethics, of the acceptance of the Incarnation as an historical 
fact. It is perhaps one of the most interesting and not the least 
important sections of the book: interesting, because the problems of 
the effect of evil actions on human character, of the possibility of 
satisfaction for wrong done, reconciliation and reinstatement, are 
discussed from the ethical rather than the theological standpoint ; 
important, because to those who are accustomed to turn aside from a 
theological statement of the doctrine of sin and grace, mainly because 
it is theological and therefore presumably prejudiced from the start, 
it offers an ethical discussion of a vital spiritual experience and the 
conclusions reached tally to an extraordinary degree, as indeed was to 
be expected, with those of the theologian. 

It is true that there are sections in the book which to the present 
writer are unsatisfying: more particularly in the earlier chapters 
where Dr Turner is dealing with the problem of personality in its 
relation to will. For instance, in the discussion of the all-dominating 
quality of will, and ipso facto presumably of personality, he speaks of 
the power of men like Napoleon to create social automata and so to 
dominate their environment. The fact is, of course, not open to 
dispute, but it seems rather an instance of a will to power which is 
wholly egoistic and the very antithesis of that desire for self-revela- 
tion which he later describes as the high-water mark of personality. 
Are both these attitudes to social relationships to be regarded as 
characteristics of personality in its highest and fullest, or is the one 
abandoned, or at any rate so transformed as no longer to be capable 
of description in the same terms ? Then his discussion of the doctrine 
of creation does not seem to illuminate the problem. To say that, 
“whatever creation actually means, universality and instantaneity 
are usually regarded as two of its characteristics, or in simpler terms, 
to say that the world was created generally implies that it sprang into 
existence, in its entirety, in a single moment” raises surely more 
difficulties than it solves. Nor can it be said, again in the present 
writer’s opinion, that his analogies here are particularly helpful. 
One wonders, too, how he would relate the “‘ evolutionary process,” 
which is made to contribute to the building up of his ethical interpre- 
tation of the universe, with a theory of creation whose characteristics 
are “ universality and instantaneity.”” -But, in spite of these mis- 
givings, we thank Dr Turner none the less for a sincere defence of 
theism which, by its sympathetic treatment of the ethical problems 
involved, has made us once again his debtors. 


M. E. SANDBACH-MARSHALL. 
Kine’s CoLLEGE, LONDON. 





Why I Am and Why I Am Not a Catholic. By Archbishop Goodier, 
Father R. Knox, and others.—Cassell & Co., 1981.—Pp. 256.— 
6s. net. 

Tue contributors to this volume, while in most cases apologising for 

the prominence of the first personal pronoun, have, with one excep- 
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tion, confined themselves to the limitations it imposes, with the result 
that the statements they give of their respective cases are more 
humanly interesting and more enlightening than if they had col- 
laborated in something more systematic and more official. For 
whether our interest in the question propounded is connected with 
the cause of Reunion or with the alleged decay of Protestantism and 
increase of Catholicism in our land, or is merely the perennial interest 
in that mysterious duplication of the Christian message and witness 
to which the title of this volume calls attention, there is, we cannot 
but feel, only one hopeful way of getting down to the root of the 
problem, and that is to try the case in the court of personal experience 
by listening to such confessions of faith as are here presented. 

In the matter of its protagonists the Catholic case starts off with 
the point scored to its advantage of putting into the field a more 
varied team than the opposing side, thereby answering in advance 
any @ priori expectations in the reader’s mind of a mechanical 
unanimity. Thus while we have Archbishop Goodier and Mr Hilaire 
Belloc as representing the “ born ’’ Catholics, we have such diverse 
examples of the convert as Father Ronald Knox, the Rev. C. C, 
Martindale, and Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith. On the non-Catholic 
side there are no converts from Catholicism, but three ‘ born” 
Anglicans (the Bishop of Gloucester, the Rev. Professor Goudge, and 
Professor A. E. Taylor), and one Presbyterian (Principal Oman), the 
remaining member of the quintet being Dr Orchard, who cannot be 
labelled otherwise than as Dr Orchard, but who has travelled so far in 
the Catholic direction as to give interest to his reasons for being 
unwilling to travel farther. 

In examining the arguments put forward on both sides it at once 
becomes apparent that they fall under two heads, those that make 
what may be called the visibilities or externalities the test, and those 
that take the discussion into the more intimate sphere of the religious 
life. This is a division that ought not to be possible—because in 
what is after all a religious discussion the criteria of religion should 
rule throughout—but it is a division that has its roots in the diverse 
ways in which the question of authority is related to the religious life 
and the consequent diverse conceptions of both the nature and the 
seat of that authority. For-he Catholic the authority of the Church 
is primary and absolute, and submission to it is an act of religious 
faith. For the non-Catholic there is something prior to acceptance 
of authority, and that is the free, spiritual recognition of its claims. 
The discussion is, therefore, conducted on the unhopeful basis of two 
irreconcilable major premises ; and the interest of this volume is the 
task it sets its readers of discovering, on the evidence adduced, which 
of these two major premises approximates more nearly to the truth. 
For the last word can scarcely be that of Mr Hilaire Belloc (p. 107), 
** you either look at the thing one way, or you look at it the other.” 

In view of the primary Catholic prepossession, it is not surprising 
that all five of the Catholic apologists underneath their diversity are 
true to type in the claim they make, with varying degrees of emphasis, 
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that their Church possesses the authentic title-deeds, on the familiar 

unds of certain happenings or alleged happenings in history which 
establish the legitimacy of their descent. Of three of them this may 
be said to be their main contention. Miss Kaye-Smith, as becomes a 
convert, is the most thorough and the most naive of the exponents 
of this form of argument, having herself been determined by it when 
in her Anglo-Catholic days she discovered that she was in com- 
munion with a Church that was neither holy, nor one, nor Catholic, 
nor Apostolic. Mr Belloc, though he is concerned with other things 
besides external warrants, so that such that he writes on the prior 
question of a religious interpretation of life might be accepted by 
non-Catholics, displays ‘“‘a tranquil consciousness of effortless 
superiority ’’ when writing of his Church’s claims, though his tran- 
quillity leaves him when he indulges in “‘ whole-hearted contempt ”’ 
for the arguments of those who have other views of history. His 
fellow Balliol man, Father Knox, who as an Anglican clergyman was 
distressed to find that he was exercising a jurisdiction ‘ that, in the 
last resort, proceeded from no more respectable a source than a 
Tudor queen,”’ is quite as superior, especially in his references to the 
Anglo-Catholics, but he is not quite so effortless, and in his descrip- 
tion of the Anglican Church as “‘ a body which has run its course ” he 
may not inappropriately be described as whistling to sustain his 
courage. 

In quite a different class from these in its lack of self-consciousness 
and its freedom from special pleading is the contribution of Arch- 
bishop Goodier who, as a born Catholic, writes down what membership 
of the Catholic Church has meant to him from birth and boyhood. 
There is in this essay a pietas in the classical Roman sense which dis- 
arms criticism, for it is obvious that the Catholic world is the only world 
the Archbishop can imagine, and, as he himself remarks, his reasons 
for being a Catholic are much the same as an Englishman’s for being 
an Englishman. Indeed, the Archbishop is himself so manifestly a 
patriotic Englishman as well as a loyal Catholic that on certain pages 
it would be possible for any reader whose attachment to the British 
Empire has exalted it to the level of a religious idea to substitute it 
for the Catholic Church as the institution to which quite as fittingly 
the Archbishop’s pious tribute might be paid. 

Father Martindale relies less on the visibilities than his other 
Catholic colleagues, his conversion having had in it more of the 
religious than the ecclesiastical; the only alternative for him to 
belief in the Catholic creed was ‘‘ a complete intellectual and moral 
disarray.” What Catholicism appears to have given to him is a 
faith, a matter in which his evangelical upbringing had totally failed 
him. He is thus in a different category from the other converts, and 
his analysis of the facts and forces that constrained him goes deeper 
into the heart of things, revealing the struggle, not to say agony, of a 
soul swinging between the magnetic poles of faith and agnosticism 
until the moment of unwilling self-commitment. Here, again, there 
is much that non-Catholics will appreciate, though Father Martin- 
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dale leaves us wondering why, except for possessing a ‘‘ make-up ” 
that would be as much affronted by a departmental cult as by atheism 
itself, he, in his own words, “‘ hating it,’ became a Catholic. (Cer. 
tainly, of the Catholic writers he is the one who has most clearly dis. 
tinguished between what he sees as the Catholic idea and its embodi- 
ment in the Catholic Church. 

In accordance with their major premise, the prime interest of the 
non-Catholics is not in the externalities, though the Bishop of Glou- 
cester devotes his essay to rebutting the claim of the Papacy to possess 
the title-deeds, marshalling the Biblical, historical, and theological 
evidence, and of arraigning it for its mismanagement of the estate, 
Professor Taylor, on the other hand, for whom, too, the question of 
supreme importance is whether the society which Jesus Christ founded 
is conterminous with the Roman Catholic Church, has no interest in 
appeals to proof-texts and debatable history, preferring the method 
of experimental proof. As his experience of his own Church and his 
acquaintance with other Churches negatives the Roman claim to a 
monopoly of specifically Christian living, he finds no adequate justifi- 
cation for changing his allegiance. This line is also pursued by Dr 
Orchard, who distinguishes between the Catholic principle by which he 
is attracted and the Catholic policy which repels him. He finds a 
stumbling-block in “‘ the general religious attitude ”’ prevailing among 
considerable numbers of the Roman Catholic laity, which he believes 
is fostered ‘“‘ by the emphasis placed on the formal acceptance of 
doctrine and the performance of external practice, and the absence of 
a sufficient balancing insistence upon the interior apprehension of 
faith and the need for its expression in personal and social life.” 

Thus we come to the question of authority and the necessity in 
the interests of true religion for the exercise of reason and conscience 
and private judgment. It is to this question that Professor Taylor, 
Dr Goudge, and Principal Oman mainly direct themselves. As Dr 
Goudge points out, private judgment is a necessity which the Catholic 
as little as any other person can escape, for, if he chooses to rely on 
external authority, both his initial choice and his continuance in it 
rest on an exercise of his private judgment. Even granting that 
everything else can rest upon authority, authority itself must have 
some other basis than its own assertions. Professor Taylor finds it 
** hard to understand how a belief can be a man’s own belief at all 
unless it is held with a personal conviction,” and while we have a 
right to find in our ‘‘ authorities ” a sympathetic guide into the truth, 
‘* what we get if we go to Rome seems rather to be a drill-sergeant.” 
** And we do not believe this is as it should be.” Dr Oman shows us 
why this is not as it should be, on the evidence of our Lord’s own 
method and ‘“‘ His complete indifference to any merely traditional or 
formal or routine faith or anything less than seeing God and accept- 
ing His will. In the end, my disbelief in the Roman claim to control 
faith and direct conscience arises from my faith in the direct witness 
of truth and goodness, and the conviction that what is held on any 
lower witness is not genuine truth or goodness, and that whatsoever 
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isnot of such faith comes short of them, even if it be formally correct 
dogma and conduct.” 

This last quotation explains the impression which all the essays 
in this volume occasion that the Catholic faith, notwithstanding its 
outward attractiveness, is but a sectional affair, and that true 
(atholicity is to be found outside it. For, as Dr Oman says, the 
true, inward, and spiritual condition on which alone religious faith 
can take its rise is not a matter of fulfilling ecclesiastical demands, 
but of being sincere in dealing with reality which is God’s witness to 
Himself, and on these terms the only possible exclusion is self- 
exclusion. 


G. K. MacBean. 


PENRITH. 





A Life of Joseph Priestley. By Anne Holt. With an Introduction by 
Francis W. Hirst.—London: Oxford University Press, Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1981.—Pp. xviii x 221.—8s. 6d. net. 


THE primary purpose of this sympathetic and discriminating study is 
indicated in the preface, and admirably fulfilled in the body of the 
book, viz., that ‘‘ of rescuing from oblivion Priestley’s many-sided 
life.” There is ample justification for such an object, both as regards 
the past, and also as provision for an early future when the bi- 
centenary of Priestley’s birth will be celebrated. It is on record that 
about the time his services to science received recognition in Birming- 
ham, marking the centenary of his discovery of oxygen, a leading 
publisher met an author’s proposal of a new biography with the 
question: ‘‘ Who was Priestley?” Thanks to this well-arranged 
and readable biography, the reproach of ignorance should hardly 
recur, especially in the case of those who appreciate Priestley not only 
- scientific pioneer but also as a fearless path-breaker in the pursuit 
of truth. 

It is all to the good for the fitting appreciation of such a record 
as that achieved by the man, that we are better able to understand 
the century in which he played his part. True, he lived on into the 
nineteenth century, but his best work and his most strenuous years 
were of the preceding era, and could hardly have fitted into any 
other. He cast a very wide intellectual net, yet this was hardly less 
characteristic of his peculiar conditions than of his particular pre- 
dilections and pursuits. His contact with Benjamin Franklin created 
his keen interest in electricity. His connection with the dissenting 
academies fostered his linguistic and theological studies. When 
Boswell contemptuously refers to Priestley as this “ literary jack of 
all trades ” we need to make allowance for prejudice and spleen as 
evinced in his fuller reference to Priestley and his “ pernicious doc- 
trines.” Yet, without such personal prejudice to influence judgment, 
there is not a little danger that an uninformed modern critic might be 
somewhat impatient of Priestley’s wide range of interests and pub- 
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lishing proclivities. We who live in days of specialised studies are 
concerned with the exacting specialised standards they inevitably 
create. Judged by such, Priestley is likely to receive short shrift. 
But it is one of the merits of Miss Holt’s book that she sets Priestley 
in his true eighteenth-century environment, meeting its exacting but 
much more general intellectual demands. Before us as we write there 
lies a list of Priestley’s advertised publications, as appended to the 
first edition of his ‘‘ Free Address to Protestant Dissenters on the 
Subject of Church Discipline ” (1770). The author was then about 
thirty-seven years of age, and already his published works cover more 
than his “ favourite pursuits,”—science, metaphysics and theology, 
To expect work of abiding significance in so wide a range of subjects 
would be to ask for the impossible. That Priestley accomplished so 
much of value is not a little to his enduring credit, as Miss Holt so 
clearly shows. Let Boswell here come to a saner judgment, as he 
reports Dr Johnson’s dictum concerning another eighteenth-century 
author: ‘I asked Johnson, whether a man’s being forward to make 
himself known to eminent people, and seeing as much of life, and 
getting as much information as he could in every way, was not yet 
lessening himself by his forwardness. Johnson: ‘ No, Sir; a man 
always makes himself greater as he increases his knowledge.’” 
(Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Globe Edition, p. 340.) 

To such developing greatness we are pleasantly introduced in the 
course of the book. Good judgment is shown in the use of extracts 
from the Memoirs, enabling us to see the boy unfolding his powers in 
a rigorous but, on the whole, favourable environment. His first rigid 
theology time was to transform in an amazing fashion, while the 
lessons of early domestic economy were to prove of practical service 
when, equipped for the ministry of his choice, he became passing rich 
on some £80 a year at Needham Market. Judged by modern stan- 
dards of comfort it was not until he entered the service of the second 
Karl of Shelburne that financial stress was mitigated. That he not 
only secured the necessaries of life, but also procured books and the 
needful instruments for his scientific researches, reflects credit on 
himself, and perhaps even more upon his careful and capable wife. 
Even then he had, like so many early divines, to supplement his 
ministerial stipend by the undertaking of scholastic duties. Here, 
we believe, fate was more than kind. Without the ampler resources 
furnished by his successful Nantwich school, the scientific experi 
ments by which his more popular fame was acquired could hardly 
have been undertaken. His Nantwich sojourn is shown to be 
decisive for his later career in more respects than one. The school 
proved the precursor of the Academy at Warrington, and we are in 
full agreement with Miss Holt in stressing Priestley’s superiority in 
this line of developing usefulness: “‘ His talents appeared more 
suitable for the academic than the pastoral office ” (p. 23). To say 
this is not to depreciate his ministerial activities, before or after. 
But the physical impediment which proved a disadvantage when he 
appeared before a Sheffield congregation must always have marred 
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his efforts as preacher to a greater extent than they did when he filled 
the part of lecturer or tutor in the class-room. 

In our opinion, one of the most valuable chapters in the book 
under review is that which deals with ‘* Warrington Academy, 
1161-67.” Both in it and elsewhere Miss Holt throws a light on the 
glendid services rendered to education by the dissenting academies. 
(alled into being by stern necessity,—since without their aid there 
was no possible approach to higher education for Nonconformists,— 
they existed without wide support and depended precariously upon 
the self-sacrifice of a small constituency of limited resources in money 
and in human material. That men like Richard Frankland and Dr 
Doddridge devoted their talents to such a cause, and teachers like 
Joseph Priestley were content to labour strenuously for a mere 
pittance, alone made their success and continuance possible. Not 
without reason does our authoress quote approvingly the conclusion 
of a recent writer : ‘‘ that when the complete history of education in 
England appears, no chapter will cause so much surprise as the one 
dealing with the period 1660-1800, which saw the rise of the dissenting 
academies”? (p. 9). To this dictum the above-mentioned chapter 
gives striking point and illustration, revealing, as it does, the valuable 
six years’ labours which Priestley undertook at Warrington Academy. 

But, following the generally accepted view in this matter, Miss 
Holt ascribes to Priestley’s Essay on Government the first suggestion 
of the formula with which Jeremy Bentham achieved fame in his 
work of 1776, viz., “the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest 
Number.” It is of interest to quote two sentences from Miss Holt’s 
chapter: ‘In a later edition he acknowledged that it was the perusal 
of Priestley’s Essay that had given him the idea. It is more than 
probable that had he not read the Essay he would have found the 
principle elsewhere ”’ (p. 85). May we suggest that the credit for the 
fashioning of the famous phrase lies neither with Priestley nor with 
Bentham ? It appeared prior to Priestley’s published Essay in 1768 
and even more to Bentham’s Fragment of Government in 1776. Its 
first, if not its only begetter, was Beccaria, the Italian political 
philosopher. Thus, one of the greatest authorities on Priestley’s life 
and work, the late Alexander Gordon, unhesitatingly awards Beccaria 
the credit, stating that in the year 1764 “ Beccaria, author of the 
pregnant phrase, ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ 
put forth his epoch-making treatise on Crimes and Punishments.” 
(“ Addresses Biographical and Historical,” p. 814). There is no 
suggestion of conscious borrowing. If, as Channing says in another 
connection, “‘ all minds are of one family,”’ we have here three minds 
akin as regards political philosophy which are reaching out after a 
common principle. That Beccaria arrived first at the goal is to his 
credit, but both Priestley and Bentham were in close and sympathetic 
pursuit of a like principle and its formulation. 

Careful chapters on “ Scientific Work” and “ Metaphysics ” 
demand, and will amply repay, the reader’s close attention. But we 
venture to think that perhaps many readers will appreciate even more 
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fully the narration of the incidents and interchange of views which 
led up to the Birmingham Riots of 1791. It is not only a piece of 
vivid description, but it serves the purpose of revealing a really great 
Dr Priestley. Never is his figure more appealing and impressive than 
when he with true Christian stoicism contemplates his foes and their 
destructive activities. The last word in the tragedy is with him, and 
it is “/ which stirs our heart’s deepest feelings of sympathy and 
regard. 

The final view we have of the great man so understandingly and 
discriminatingly portrayed for us is of one living out the sunset of his 
days in a strange land. There, without bitterness, and undeterred 
by coldness of treatment, he wins his way alike by his personality and 
by his bold proclamation of unpopular views. To the discerning he 
was a choice spirit, a brave foeman, a strenuous labourer in the cause 
of truth. That we can also appreciate his all-round achievements 
and feel admiration therefor is a debt we owe to the careful labours 
and sound judgment of his latest biographer. We hope and con- 
fidently believe that Miss Holt will be encouraged by the success of 
this volume to undertake other historical essays. 


HERBERT J. RossinctTon, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





The Revolt Against Dualism: An Inquiry Concerning the Existence 
of Ideas. By A. O. Lovejoy, Professor of Philosophy in the 
Johns Hopkins University.—London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1930.—Pp. xii + 325.—15s. net. 


ProFessor Lovesoy’s Carus Lectures are both timely and salutary. 
He thinks it may be predicted with a fair amount of confidence that 
“* the last quarter-century will have for future historians of philosophy 
a distinctive interest and instructiveness as the Age of the Great 
Revolt against Dualism.”” His purpose is not to present a “ private 
and original speculation,” but to survey critically the various 
attempts made in Great Britain and America during the last thirty 
years to escape from “‘ that double dualism which the seventeenth- 
century philosophers did not, indeed, originate, but to which they gave 
reasoned and methodical expression.” This ‘ double dualism” is, 
of course, “‘ the epistemological dualism of the theory of representa- 
tive perception, and the psycho-physical dualism which conceives 
empirical reality to fall asunder into a world of mind and a world of 
matter mutually exclusive and utterly antithetic.”” The assumption 
that objective reality is apprehended through subjective existents, 
“* that ‘ ideas ’ forever interpose themselves between the knower and 
the objects which he would know,” is “‘ repellent and incredible” to 
many contemporary philosophers, whilst ‘the divorce between 
experience and nature ” seems to them a source of artificial problems 
and gratuitous difficulties which could be solved only by denying that 
assumption. Hence the one thing needful, they have thought, is 
to get rid of this “ bifurcation of nature,’ but without falling into 
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jither idealism or phenomenalism, which hitherto had seemed the only 
ternatives. Accordingly, the author devotes six of his nine chapters 
iy examining the various lines of reflexion that have been followed 
i avoid epistemological and natural dualism, and to showing that 
the attempts either presuppose some form of dualism or lead to 

oxical consequences which call for their anti-dualist premise to 
be rejected. 

In the first lecture we are taken back to “ the primitive situations 
in life that antecede and generate these reflective interpretations.” 
Man naturally makes five assumptions about ‘‘ cognoscenda ”—“ the- 
things-to-be-known-if-possible ”—and epistemological dualism arises 
when reflexion, “‘ initially accepting these articles, inquires about 
their implications, and brings them into connection with certain 
familiar facts of experience.” It is thus no accidental or artificial 
product of metaphysics, but the “ natural and spontaneous epistemo- 
logical creed of mankind.” Nor does epistemological dualism originally 
assume any sort of psycho-physical dualism, so that arguments for 
the one would seem to be logically independent of those that make 
forthe other. Against both these types of dualism the philosophy of 
our century has witnessed an assault “ bolder, more sustained, more 
rsourceful, and upon a wider front, than can be found anywhere in 
the previous history of philosophy.” This assault, however, Lovejoy 
ties to show, ‘‘ has definitely failed.” In so far as the attack was 
directed against psycho-physical dualism, the general form of the 
problem was this: it had either to be proved that the perceptual 
datum (veridical and wild) and memory-content of epistemological 
dualism is identical with the object perceived and remembered, or 
else to be shown how and to where these data and contents can be 
relegated in the physical world. This is the condition under which 
“escape” from psycho-physical dualism is possible. But its fulfil- 
ment would leave epistemological dualism untouched. To escape 
from the latter, grounds would have to be adduced for holding that 
its “‘ five articles ” (which require the datum not to be identical with 
the object known) are, one by one, invalid. 

In the six chapters that follow Professor Lovejoy examines with 
admirable care and acumen the principal attempts that have recently 
been made to meet the conditions of escape from the two dualisms. 
It is impossible to indicate here the many lines of objection he urges, 
and often, to my mind, presses right home. The earliest attempts of 
our century, variously directed by such philosophers as William 
James, G. E. Moore, Dewey, Alexander, Dawes Hicks, Russell and 
laird, with the common aim of avoiding “‘ subjectivism,” presuppose 
that the “ only way to save realism” lies in maintaining that no 
perceptual content is ‘‘ psychically generated or dependent upon the 
percipient function.” But all these rivers wind safely to the same 
sea. They cannot prevent “ wild” data from behaving wildly ; 
these data are still ‘‘ refractory ” to physical laws and “‘ refuse to do 
any physical work,”’ lurking “‘ in the privacy of individual fields of 
consciousness, resisting incorporation in any world of public objects 
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accessible to common knowledge.” In the second phase of the 
revolt the line of argument is reversed. So far from denying the 
‘ relativity ” of perceptual content, it is precisely on its “ relativity ” 
that the greatest insistence is now laid. “ Externality of relations,” 
the hypothesis which had been invoked earlier, is now replaced by 
the assumption of “ the essentiality of all relations.” The second 
body of doctrine worked out in consequence (examined in Chapters 
IIT. and IV.) emanates largely from Whitehead, but it is also developed 
in considerable detail by such writers as A, E. Murphy (whose 
description, “‘ Objective Relativism,” Lovejoy borrows), Kemp 
Smith, Lamprecht, Mead and Burtt. Their denial of epistemological 
dualism, Lovejoy tries to show, results largely from a mistaken 
assumption that one of its essential premises is that ‘‘ the characters 
which the mind attributes to reality belong to such reality absolutely 
or not at all ”—-where by “ absolutely ” is meant “ unconditionally,” 
Lovejoy points out the dangerous ambiguity attaching to the word 
“‘ relative,” and in discriminating three quite different senses of it, 
he not only forges a tool for the destruction of the relativists’ denial 
of dualism, but provides clear meanings that should prove a con- 
venient starting-point in a constructive attempt to work out a more 
detailed theory of representative perception than has yet been 
accomplished. Setting aside “confusions and irrelevancies” in 
objective relativism, the real issue between it and epistemological 
dualism comes to a head in the question, “‘ Can the things which are 
by both doctrines declared to be ‘ relative to percipient events’ be 
considered ‘ objective’? ”’ To answer this, one must be clear as to 
what one means by “ relative” ; and the first step Lovejoy proposes 
consists in distinguishing what he calls ‘‘ conditionality,” ‘‘ perspec- 
tivity ’ and “ respectivity,”’ so that we may substitute for the vague 
and equivocal term “relative” either “‘ caused by,” “‘ conditioned 
by ” or “ respective to ”’ (in the sense of “‘ appearing from the stand- 
point of”). This analysis (pp. 90—92) enables him to clarify various 
senses of the antithesis between “‘ subjective and objective,” so that 
when once differences and connections between “‘ causal subjectivity,” 
“existential subjectivity” and “ attributive objectivity” are 
grasped, and all are distinguished from epistemological objectivity or 
subjectivity, the way is prepared to estimate the net value of “ the 
outcome of the second phase ”’ in the revolt (pp. 101—155). 

A separate chapter is devoted to the analysis and criticism of 
Whitehead’s condemnation of “ bifurcation ”’ and of ‘ the fallacy of 
simple location ” that is its logical source and historical origin. There 
are seven senses, Lovejoy finds, in which “ simple location ” may be 
ascribed to an entity, and each receives a separate examination. He 
concludes that Whitehead proposes no real alternative to epistemo- 
logical dualism, but “‘ only a re-enunciation of it in novel termino- 
logy.” We are left, in fact, with what is in essentials simply another 
generative theory of sensa. The refusal to bifurcate nature into 
** causal nature and apparent na ”” is pointless when, along with 
it, Whitehead maintains that “‘ a superior reality in nature ” must be 
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“assigned to material inertia, over colour and sound,” and that 

ived particulars “‘ are,” existentially and qualitatively, “‘ merely 
the outcome for us (individually) of a common objective world and 
rot in themselves elements of the common world itself.”” So, once more, 
lovejoy urges, we see the bifurcation of nature “‘ roundly denounced 
inthe preamble and plainly affirmed in the conclusion.” 

Through sixty closely reasoned pages there follows a sustained 
stack on Russell’s efforts to unify matter and mind. Russell is in 
revolt against only a half of the Cartesian dualism, for his latest 

nouncement on epistemological dualism is to the effect that it is 
“sg certain as anything in science can hope to be.” What Russell 
jas to show in detail is, as he recognises, how sensa are “‘ to be fitted 
into” physics. The examination of his attempts to “fit” them 
weupies two chapters. In the first, Lovejoy tries to make clear that 
Russell’s earlier effort (in the Lowell Lectures and the Analysis of 
Mind) turns on the new definition he introduces of ‘a piece of matter,’ 
in terms, namely, of the set of all those particulars that would 
uturally be called ‘aspects’ of a certain physical object from 
different points of view. It is contended that Russell fails to exhibit 
the “ unification.”’ A “‘ circumscribed central object ” keeps creeping 
into the explanations; constant reference is made to “the place 
where” the physical thing “is,” in a sense incompatible with the 
definition that has been laid down of “ physical”; the notion of 
“cause ” which he “‘ extrudes ” in one place (as, it is argued, he must 
inorder to retain his original sense of ‘‘ physical ’’) is later reintroduced 
vhen dealing with “‘ irregular appearances”; while, as Broad has 
shown, the réle assigned to brain, nervous system and percipient 
oganism has never been treated in terms of his general theory of 
physical objects ; moreover, how non-visual data can be fitted into 
the physical order Russell has neglected to explain, so that we are 
kft with what Broad has called “‘ a theory of complete optical objects, 
and of nothing else.” In the second chapter on Russell, the later 
developments of the Outline and Analysis of Matter are followed up. 
The notion of “‘ cause,”’ previously banished for want of empirical 
certification, is now not only “‘ recognised,” but “‘ becomes the corner- 
stone.” Criticism is here more directly turned upon the contention 
that “‘ perceptual and other content” is in ‘“‘ physical space” and 
constitutes spatio-temporal parts of those physical objects which are 
our own brains—that ‘‘ what we perceive is part of the stuff of our 
brains, not part of the stuff of tables, chairs, sun, moon and stars.” 
After indicating some of the “‘ curious consequences” this theory 
“has of its own,” Lovejoy maintains that it cannot be accepted 
literally ; and that if kept at all, in a weakened form, it certainly 
implies ‘‘ a sort of inter-cranial dualism.” What Russell really offers 
8 @ generative theory of space as well as of sensa, and his position 
“is curiously reminiscent of Kant’s . . . when Kant was still trying 
tobe a sort of dualistic realist,” for there is still a world of Dinge-an- 
sich (here, of ‘ events ” that are ‘“‘ outside us ” and not in physical 
space); but, unlike Kant, Russell holds these events are known to be 
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multiple and causally connected. Further, Lovejoy points out that 
Russell’s favourite doctrine that the Cartesian severance of mentality 
from materiality is seen to be groundless immediately the “ separation 
of physical and sensible space is logically carried out,’’ is precisely 
what is not to be seen. For “the more you separate physical and 
sensible space, the more you affirm the disparateness of matter and 
sensory content.” In essentials, though not in detail, Russell's 
dualistic result is closely akin even to Descartes’. He differs from 
Descartes only in so far as his purgation from the physical world of 
sensory characters is more radical, for eventually he banishes even 
space itself from it. In the end, Russell is led to declare frankly that 
his causal theory of perception involves the transcendence of per. 
ceptual objects as of inferential knowledge. And he finally stands by 
two incompatible views about “the position of the visual cogno- 
scendum relatively to the body of the knower.”” His “ psycho-physical 
monism is at variance with his epistemological dualism ” ; and finding 
no other refuge, the percept and all other content experienced has 
eventually to seek shelter “‘ in the skull of the perceiver.” But once 
there, it cannot get out, and loses all cognitive efficacy. “ Inter. 
corporeal solipsism is thus the logical outcome of this last ingenious 
effort to give the whole content of our experience a habitation in the 
physical world.” 

The last two chapters, entitled “ Dualism and the Physical 
World,” and ‘‘ The Nature of Knowing as a Natural Event,” sum up 
some of the more positive implications of Professor Lovejoy’s former 
criticisms. He offers some acute observations on Eddington’s use of 
the “* mind-stuff hypothesis ”’ and on the principle of indeterminacy, 
and decides that contemporary physics has not yet given the death- 
blow to our natural belief that we live in a physical world that is 
** somewhat ” like the world experienced in perception. He also 
advances the interesting suggestion that “the type of cognitive 
experience ” with which epistemology should begin “‘ is not percep- 
tion but retrospection,” “‘ any belief in the possibility of true remem- 
brance is not only a step out of subjectivism, it is a step into epistemo- 
logical dualism.” 

Few of Professor Lovejoy’s criticisms are perhaps final and con- 
clusive, and not all are of equal force. But they are sufficiently 
cogently developed to suggest that some radical overhauling of much 
‘* monistic realism ”’ is imperative. Whether the difficulties indicated 
can be permanently removed there seems no way yet of judging. The 
point of the criticisms is always clear, usually most acute, though 
they are often unhappily expressed. Professor Lovejoy has a habit 
of trying to put into a single sentence what it really requires two or 
more separate ones to convey unless unnecessary preoccupation with 
syntactical structure is to be placed on the reader. But the expression 
is certainly never wanting in clarity ; a re-reading always yields the 
sense. Had space permitted, some criticism might have been offered 
of his treatment of, e.g. Dawes Hicks’ theory of the existential 
identity of what is perceived with the ultimate source of the stimula 
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tin that occasions the perceiving act, and of Broad’s distinction 
between geometrical and sensible circularity. Nor is it made evident 
whether the epistemological dualism that is regarded as incontro- 
yetible is “‘ restricted” or “complete” in its range. Professor 
lovejoy begins by speaking of “‘ all apprehension of objective reality ” 
ss being ‘‘ mediated through subjective existents’’: on p. 316 he 
ensiders ; (without giving reasons) self-awareness a “ debatable 
exception.” It would, however, be an unfair objection to say that 
he nowhere delineates the character of the kind of epistemological 
dualism he thinks tenable, for the work, as we are told in the Preface, 
isessentially a critical one, and we should, therefore, expect the results 
to be, as they are, preponderatingly negative. More than a quite 
general indication should not, accordingly, be looked for in the final 
chapter. There can be no question that the examination is of great 
importance, whatever the predilections may be which one brings to 
its perusal. Many of Professor Lovejoy’s readers will doubtless feel 
that he has simply driven back and not refuted the “ insurgents,” but 
this in itself is no small feat when we remember that much of the 
best philosophical thinking of the last thirty years has been spent on 
resolving the issues en jeu. But not a few of his readers will perhaps 
judge that more than this has been accomplished, and that the 
essential premises of some form of epistemological dualism (if not 
also of natural dualism) have been positively established. Both, 
however, will await with a lively interest a constructive sequel to the 
Carus Lectures in which the detailed character of an epistemological 
dualism will be developed along the lines dimly foreshadowed in the 
last chapter of the present work. 
S. V. KEELING. 


University CoLLEGE, LONDON. 





The Réle of Religion in a Changing World. By Abba Hillel Silver, 
D.D., Litt.D.—New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931.— 
Pp. 204. 


THE opening chapter of these miscellaneous short essays or lectures 
gives the title to the book. Of the nine essays the remaining eight 
are mainly concerned with what the author somewhat vaguely, for a 
broad-minded Jewish Rabbi, calls ‘‘ the Church ” in its impact on the 
world of to-day and with the impact of the world on “‘ the Church ” 
... Shall we say, codified religious culture? The last chapter con- 
tains perhaps nothing new in substance. There will be found in it 
the religious teaching of ancient India. But in that its emphasis is 
hew, it becomes for us as a new word, a word that is at once needed 
and inspiring. — 

In his preliminary survey the author sees, of course, chgfged and 
changing values—‘‘ in fact so much is being said of c to-day 
that men may come to believe that the nineteenth #éntury dis- 
covered it.” And surviving amid change he sees religiomas the vener- 
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able ancient of days, science as the immature turbulent child. But 
again, he sees these two, not as rivals, but as ‘‘ each other’s comple- 
ment and man’s binocular vision.” They have helped and help 
each other. And he finds a threefold help as religion’s “‘ rdle,” not:tg 
cease telling of the universe as a manifestation of God and of “* man’s 
at-homeness in it” as such; to cherish the aspirations of hope and 
faith—these he compares, as contrasted with the inductive pyramid of 
science, to an inverted pyramid (p. 35) ;—I should have preferred to 
speak of the upshooting expanding sheaf of fire from beacon or 
voleano: the outrush of an essential force from within man—and 
thirdly, “* to nurture the spirit of hopefulness among men,” combating 
the pessimism which is an outcome alike of the materialism of yester- 
day and that of to-day. Leaving the reader to follow the expansions 
of this threefold theme in the succeeding chapters, I come to the 
question of the last pages: ‘‘ How shall we measure life? By what 
rule shall we gauge it?” He rejects time, as measure and gauge; 
he rejects (external) possessions; he rejects happiness ; he rejects 
success. Then “by what? Why, by growth! Growth! Mind and 
soul growth ! How much have we grown since yesterday, since yester- 
month, since yesteryear ? How much have we bettered our yester- 
day’s best ? ” 

Here I go wholeheartedly with him. I might perhaps have used 
the word “‘ becoming,” as belonging to those ancient truths which 
religion is ever making true: the bhavya of Indian Buddhism—that 
great word the true value of which in Werden we saw not and lost, and 
which even Germany sees not as she might. Growth is a great word, 
but it is closer, for us, up against decay as the complement. With | 
man, the self, neglected, we fail to see, that in growth we have 
something other, far more central, than growth of his appanages, say, 
his mind. Mind is the skill of the executant; not the man who plays 
the instrument. 

Let us keep frankly to Man : he, as the writer has it earlier (p. 87), 
is the real ‘‘ domain of religion,”’ through which “‘ he can develop and 
enrich his personality.” Not Men. This is not to uphold the 
“* individualism which destroys the individual (p. 64).” It is rather 
to suggest the true line along which this precious, salvation-guarantee- 
ing attribute of growth can alone look for that end, which is the 
essential meaning of growth, and to foster which is for the author the 
réle of religion. It is man, who as wayfarer of the worlds is heading 
slowly, painfully it may be, towards the culmination, the consum- 
mation of “ growth.” Golden ages of perfected communities have 
rightly been called Utopias. School can never become home. I 
would emphasise the cited phrase: ‘‘ Lord, Thou art our dwelling- 
place. '.‘. .” 


C. A. F. Ruys Davis. 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 











